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ENERAL  INFORMATIO!! 
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Resents  this 


]Bi^otticrhooD  ^ujarb 


I^T  or  outstanding  contributions  promoting  the 
AfJ*  cause  of  good  luill  and  understandings 

among  all  the  people  of  our  nation _ there- 

b^j  fostering  amity,,  justice  and  cooperations© 
among  Protestants,  Catholics  and  3eu)s.... help¬ 
ing  to  eliminate  intergroup  prejudices  luhich 
disfigure  and  distort  religious,  business,  social 
and  political  relations  ....  materially  aiding 
the  luork  of  the  l^ational  Conference  of^^sass) 
Christians  and  3eujs  and  bringing  us  nearetr 
the  goal  of  the  JBrotherhood  of  (Dan 
under  the  f?athcrhood  of  Gxod. 
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MORE  EQUIPMENT  FOR  A 
FAST-eROWINO  NEWSPAPER 


With  a  growing  daily  and  Sunday  cir¬ 
culation  approaching  30,000,  the 
REPORTER-TELEGRAM  found  that 
a  new  plant,  designed  to  meet  present 
and  future  needs,  was  the  answer  to 
their  problem. 

Old  equipment,  which  produced  a 
24  page  paper,  has  been  replaced  with 
SCOTT  press  units  equipped  to  pro¬ 
vide  ROP  Color  and  keep  pace  with  the 
expanding  size  and  circulation  of  this 
rapidly  growing  newspaper. 

SCOTT  equipment  meets  these  re¬ 
quirements.  If  you  are  interested  in  a 
new  pressroom  or  reelroom  arrange¬ 
ment  for  your  plant,  let  our  engineers 
show  you  how  SCOTT  can  meet  your 
needs,  too. 

Literature  available 
^  send  for  it,  today. 


6  UNIT  SCOTT  PRESS 

with  Color  Plate  Cylinders 
for  ROP  Color 

1  pair  SCOTT  Folders 

4  SCOTT  Double  Roll  Stands 

2  SCOTT  Single  Roll  Stands 

SCOTT  Matrix  Roller 


in  the  Stereotype  Department, 

The  WOOD  NEW  STANDARD 
PONY  AUTOPLATE 

for  fast,  in-line  horizontal  plate  casting 


WALTER  SCOTT  &  CO. 

DIVISION  OF  WOOD  NEWSPAPER  MACHINERY  CORPORATION  Plant:  Plainfield,  N.  J. 
EXECUTIVE  &  SALES  OFFICE:  501  FIFTH  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK  17,  N.  Y. 


SCOTT 


BUILDERS  OF  PRESSROOM  AND  REELROOM  MACHINERY  AND  EQUIPMENT  SINCE  1079 
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He’s  piled  up  a  lot  of 
30’s  -  before  30 


When  we  tell  you  that  one  of  these  three 
Sunpapers  men  won’t  observe  his  30th  birth¬ 
day  until  next  month— and  then  in  London, 
where  he  functions  as  head  of  our  bureau — 
you  might  conclude  he’s  a  bit  of  a  whiz. 
You’ll  get  no  argument  from  us — only  a 
brief  biographical  sketch  to  help  you  single 
him  out. 

1.  Pennsylvania  period — Consisted  of  be¬ 
ing  bom  (in  Philadelphia),  educated  (Lehigh 
University  class  of  ’48,  Phi  Beta  Kappa)  and 
expatriated  (told  to  go  as  far  as  Wilkes- 
Barre  when  he  applied  for  his  "cubship” 
with  a  Philly  daily!) 

2.  Horace  Greeley  heroics — Our  man  went 
slightly  west  of  Wilkes-Barre— didn’t  stop, 
in  fact,  until  he  reached  Salt  Lake  City.  His 
first  byline  there  convinced  him  he  was  on 
the  right  trek,  so  after  a  year — at  the  ripe 
age  of  21 — he  free-lanced  in  Europe  for 
several  stateside  papers.  Then  west  again 
across  the  Atlantic  for  his  master’s  degree 
at  the  Columbia  University  Graduate  School 
of  Journalism. 

3.  Dallas  days— From  text  books  to  Texas 
in  1951,  where  he  handled  all  manner  of 
assignments  and  made  news  of  his  own  via 
matrimony.  It  was  here,  too,  that  another 


love  entered  his  life — The  Sunpapers — whose 
coverage  of  the  1952  presidential  election 
stirred  him  to  make  two  trips  to  Baltimore 
for  a  job.  He  got  it  the  second  time  around. 

4.  Sunpapers  sundries— Between  1953  and 
the  present,  ours  has  been  a  busy  young 
man.  He  hasn’t  skipped  a  "beat” — police 
districts,  special  features,  rewrite.  City  Hall, 
state  legislature,  Washington  Bureau  and 
now  London  Bureau. 

His  proudest  Sunpapers  achievement  to  date 
has  been  covering  the  "case  of  Grandma 
Karpuk,”  an  elderly  woman  who  was  in 
danger  of  deportation  because  of  unsub¬ 
stantiated  charges  leveled  by  professional 
ex-Communists.  So  deeply  did  he  probe— so 
vividly  did  he  write — that  she  was  cleared 
by  resolution  of  Congress.  Ever  since  then, 
he  has  been  on  his  way.  Today  finds  him 
pounding  Downing  Street  and  hounding  the 
atomic  halls  of  Harwell. 

Which  is  he?  Man  on  the  left.  Who  is  he? 
Joseph  R.  L.  Steme.  Moving  to  the  right 
you  have  John  Goodspeed,  Evening  Sun 
reporter  and  columnist;  and  Perry  Bolton, 
national  advertising  salesman.  Bolton’s  a 
young  one,  too— but  he  comes  equipped 
with  a  tried-and-true  formula  that  will  help 
you  move  the  merchandise. 


The  Baltimore  Sunpapers 

Combined  Morning  and  Evening  circulation  411,663Sunday  317,648 

.  ^  National  Representatives:  Cresmer  &  Woodward,  Inc. — New  York,  San  Francisco,  Los  Angeles 

Scolaro,  Meeker  &  Scott — Chicago,  Detroit 
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‘‘This— 

Is  Going  Too  Far. . .  ” 

.  .  .  said  the  editorial  headline 
in  an  Oregon  newspaper. 

The  editor  was  criticizing  a  campaign  to  close  certain 
stores  for  a  stricter  observance  of  Sunday. 

Many  others  will  wholeheartedly  agree,  viewing  with 
great  misgiving  the  present  widespread  revival  of  “blue 
law”  thinking  and  action. 

If  pressure  for  religious  conformity  is  the  product  of  our 
current  religious  awakening,  we  will  have  paid  too  high  a 
price. 

Seventh-day  Adventists,  although  they  observe  Saturday 
as  the  Lxtrd’s  Day,  the  Christian  Sabbath,  fully  respect  the 
right  of  others  to  observe  Sunday.  But  we  believe  it  should 
be  the  result  of  conscience,  not  of  compulsion.  And  we 
must  respect  also  the  rights  of  the  vast  numbers  of  persons 
who  do  not  care  to  observe  any  day  at  all. 

We  recognize  the  responsibility  of  government  to  regu¬ 
late  working  hours  as  necessary  for  public  health,  but  we 
believe  it  is  “going  too  far”  when  we  yield  to  religious 
pressures  and  specify  that  a  man  must  rest  on  a  certain  day. 

The  use  of  law  or  social  pressure  to  ban  on  Sunday  or 
Saturday  any  activity  that  is  legal  on  every  other  day  is 
plainly  religious  coercion.  We  believe  it  has  no  place  in  a 
society  of  free  men. 

To  quote  Benjamin  Franklin;  “When  religion  is  good,  I 
conceive  that  it  will  support  itself;  and,  when  it  cannot 
support  itself,  and  God  does  not  take  care  to  support  it, 
so  that  its  professors  are  obliged  to  call  for  help  of  the 
civil  power,  it  is  a  sign,  I  apprehend,  of  its  being  a  bad 
one.” 

For  an  illustrated,  documented  brochure  entitled,  “Do 
We  Really  Want  Sunday  Laws?”  write: 

Sevenfb-day  Adventisf 
Information  Services 

★ - - 

WORLD  HEADOUARTERS:  NEW  YORK  OFFICE: 

Washington  12,  D.  C.  227  W.  4*th  Strant 

Randolph  3-0800  •  H.  B.  Waaks  JUdton  i-233&  •  Halan  F.  Smith 

Other  public  relations  offices  are  listed  in  Editor  &  Publisher  Yoarbook. 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  CALENDAR 

March  23-25— Intanfata  Circulation  Manaqart  Association,  Spring  matiing 
Pann  Harris  Kotal,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 

March  23-26 — Inter-Amarican  Press  Association,  Committaa  on  Freadon  f 
of  the  Press  meeting,  Bogota,  Colombia.  I 

March  27-29 — Newspaper  Personnel  Relations  Association  1 0th  Annual 
Conference,  Sheraton-Cadillac  Hotel,  Detroit,  Mich. 

March  28-30 — Inter- American  Press  Association,  Board  of  Directors  semi¬ 
annual  meeting.  Montego  Bay,  Jamaica. 

April  10-11 — Conference  on  Enlightened  Public  Opinion,  Boston  University 
School  of  Public  Relations  and  Communications,  Boston,  Mass. 

April  1 1 — Northwest  Daily  Press  Association  Regional  meeting,  Mankato, 
Minnesota. 

April  M-12 — Alabama  Associated  Press  Association  Spring  meeting,  Russal 
Ersicine  Hotel,  Huntsville,  Ala. 

April  12 — Nevada  State  Press  Association  convention  with  Dept,  of 
Journalism.  University  of  Nevada,  Reno. 

April  12-13 — ^The  Associated  Press  Society  of  Ohio,  Fort  Hayes  Hotel, 
Columbus. 

April  13 — Oklahoma  Press  Association,  Spring  nows  clinic,  Skirwin  Hotel,  • 
Oklahoma  City. 

April  13-15 — Northwest  Classified  Clinic,  Davenport  Hotel,  Spokane,  Wask. 

April  14 — Canadian  Press  Executive  Committee,  Spring  meeting,  55  Uni¬ 
versity  Ave.,  Toronto. 

April  14-15— Iowa  AP  Telegraph  Editors  Association,  annual  meetiig, 

Des  Moines  Press  &  Radio  Club. 

April  15 — Canadian  Press,  Spring  meeting  of  the  Board,  Royal  York  Hotel. 
Toronto. 

April  15-17 — International  Press  Institute,  annual  Assembly,  Washington, 

D.  C. 

April  16— Canadian  Press,  annual  meeting.  Royal  York  Hotel,  Toronto. 

April  17 — University  of  Michigan  annual  Advertising  Conference,  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Journalism,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 

April  17-19 — American  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors,  annual  meeting, 
Statler  Hotel,  Washington,  D,  C. 

April  17-19 — Nebraska  Press  Association,  annual  convention,  Fontenelle 
Hotel,  Omaha,  Nebr. 

April  17-20 — Southern  Photo  Short  Course  sponsored  by  Carolines  Pre» 
Photographs,  Chapel  Hill,  N.  C. 

April  21 — Associated  Press,  annual  meeting,  Waldorf-Astoria  Hotel,  Ne» 
York  City. 

April  22 — National  Cartoonists  Society,  annual  awards  dinner.  Starlight 
Roof,  Waldorf-Astoria  Hotel,  New  York. 

April  22-24 — American  Newspaper  Publishers  Association,  annual  con¬ 
vention,  Waldorf-Astoria  Hotel,  New  York  City. 

April  24-26— American  Association  of  Advertising  Agencies,  annual  mast¬ 
ing.  Greenbrier,  White  Sulphur  Springs,  W.  Va. 

April  25— Northwest  Daily  Press  Association  Regional  meeting.  Slow  I 
Falls,  So.  Dakota. 

April  27-May  3 — Journalism  Week,  University  of  Missouri  School  of  Jour¬ 
nalism,  Columbia,  Mo. 

April  27-May  3 — International  Federation  of  Journalists,  fourth  world  con¬ 
gress,  London. 

April  28-May  9 — American  Press  Institute,  Reporters  and  Editorial  Writers 
on  Municipal  Problems,  Columbia  University,  New  York. 

April  30 — Mid-Atlantic  Circulation  Managers'  Association,  Alamanct 
Hotel,  Burlington,  N.  C. 

May  1-3 — Pacific  Northwest  Newspaper  Advertising  Executives  Association, 
semi-annual  meeting.  Hotel  Georgia,  Vancouver,  B.C. 

May  3-4— LouIsiana-MIssissippi  Associated  Press  Association,  annual  meet¬ 
ing,  St.  Charles  Hotel,  New  Orleans. 

May  4 — Georgia  Associated  Press  annual  meeting,  Cartersville  Country 
Club,  Cartersville,  Ga. 

May  4-5— Ohio  Select  List,  Spring  meeting.  Fort  Haynes  Hotel,  Colum¬ 
bus,  O. 

May  4-6 — Now  York  State  Advertising  Managers  Bureau,  meeting  Statler 
Hotel.  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

May  4-7 — National  Newspaper  Promotion  Association,  an  annual  conven¬ 
tion,  Ponn-Sheraton  Hotel,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


Vol.  91,  No.  13,  March  22,  1968,  ESditor  it  Publisher,  the  Fourth  Estate  B 
published  every  ^turday  with  an  additional  issue — ^The  International  Tear  Beg* 
Number  in  February  the  Editor  A  PublUher  Co.,  Inc.  Editorial  and  bow 
ness  offices  at  Suite  1700,  Times  Tower,  1476  Broadway  New  York  SB,  N.  T 
(Printed  by  Hughes  Printing  Co.,  East  Stroudsburg,  Pa.)  Second  cUm  wsfl 
privileges  authorised  at  East  Stroudsburg,  Pa.  uixder  Aet  of  Manfa  S,  1879, 
Titles  patented  and  Registered  and  contents  Oopyrlshtad  1968  tqr  the  Editor  * 
Publisher  Co.,  Inc.  Annual  subscription  tB.60  in  UniW  States  and  puasssstnat 
and  in  Canada.  Ail  other  countries,  $10.00.  Payment  in  Sterling  may  be  masi 
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St.,  London,  or  to  the  Australia  and  New  Zealand  Bank  Limited,  Royal  Exchaaf* 
Branch,  86  Pitt  St.,  Sydney,  N.  S.  W. 
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AVERAGE 


Detroiter. . 


An  Detroit,  you  can  almost  always  tell  a 
Detroit  News  reader  by  the  amount  he 
spends  for  food,  for  clothes,  for  the  home 
.  .  .  for  recreation. 


Every  survey  shows  that  News  readers  earn 
more,  spend  more,  live  better.  They’re  above 
average  in  their  occupation  and  their  educa¬ 
tion.  They  don’t  just  read,  they  react.  They 
buy  more  of  everything  from  candy  bars 
to  Continentals. 


Undoubtedly,  this  accounts  for  the  fact  that 
advertisers  place  more  linage  in  THE  NEWS 
than  in  both  other  Detroit  newspapers  combined. 


•  Tne  News  naches  more 
homes  in  the  6-county  Detroit 
Trading  Area  than  any  other 
Detroit  newtpaperl 


fietro^  ^ 
'Meofts 


The  Detroit  News 


Total  Circulation:  461,167  woolidays.  579,068  Sunday*  ABC  9-30-37 


Eastern  Office .  •  •  260  Madison  Av*,,  N«w  York  Chicago  Office  •  •  •  435  N.  Michigan  Ava.,  Tribun*  Towor 
Pacific  Office. , ,  .785  Mark*!  St.,  San  Francisco  Miami  Beach  ....  Th«  Laonard  Co.,  31 1  Lincoln  Rood 
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THE  WORRY  CllNICl3»  L 


■Dr,  George  W.  Crane  fPh.D.,  M.DJ- 
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Wives,  you  can't  feel  like  a 
sports  roadster  with  the 
chassis  of  a  truck!  And  hus¬ 
bands  do  not  grow  romantic 
about  a  female  who  snorts 
smoke  out  of  both  nostrils. 
So  get  hep! 


He’s  more  in  the  mood  for 
a  sylph-like  siren  who  is  gay  | 
and  kittenish  about  amative  ad-  I 
vances. 


Case  X-346:  Harold  M.,  aged 
49.  has  had  an  affair  with  his 
office  secretary.  His  wife  now 
threatens  divorce. 

“Dr.  Crane,  Mabel  accuses  me 
of  being  100%  at  fault,”  he  be¬ 
gan. 

“But  for  the  past  10  years 
she  has  spent  much  of  her  time 
playing  cards  with  a  bunch  of 
other  fat  females. 

“She  also  took  up  cigarets. 
And  when  I  see  her  snorting 
smoke  out  of  both  nostrils,  she 
looks  more  like  a  locomotive 
engine  than  a  seductive  mate. 

“Her  fat,  maternal  figure  also 
kills  any  romantic  feelings  I 
might  have. 

“That’s  why  I  have  become 
platonic  with  her.  For  what  man 
can  grow  erotic  about  a  female 
smokestack!” 

ONE  OF  MY  male  students 
at  Northwestern  University  once 
said: 

“Dr.  Crane,  I  never  like  to 
kiss  a  coed  and  smell  a  camel!” 

Well,  if  young  men  with  their 
excessive  ardor  find  their  erotic 
fervor  curbed  by  tobacco  smoke 
belching  from  a  slender  coed’s 
nostrils,  you  fat  middle-aged 
wives  better  beware. 

And  if  you  adopt  other  mas¬ 
culinizing  traits,  like  swilling 
down  hard  liquor,  gambling  for 
money,  or  telling  risque  stories, 
you  are  rapidly  exhausting  your 
erotic  motive  force. 

Since  a  man’s  ardor  usually 
grows  somewhat  less  after  he 
passes  45,  he  needs  MORE  se¬ 
ductiveness  from  his  wife,  not 
less! 


So  he  tries  to  revive  his  court¬ 
ship  emotions. 

“Oh,  Harold,  act  your  age!” 
comes  his  wife’s  rebuff. 

Thus,  by  her  “sins  of  omis¬ 
sion,”  the  usual  wife  tends  to 
drive  her  husband  into  illicit 
affairs,  even  though  she  thinks 
she  is  meanwhile  100%  innocent. 

She  isn’t!  Wives  are  usually 
50%  to  blame  for  straying  hus¬ 
bands! 

^  I  helped  Mabel  shed  25 
pounds  by  a  sensible  dieting 
plan. 

I  also  tutored  her  in  a  more 
realistic  marriage  technique  and 
urged  her  to  fight  fire  with  fire. 

Most  divorces  start  in  the  bed¬ 
room!  And  are  due  to  those  sins 
of  omission  by  the  supposedly 
innocent  wife. 

So  send  for  my  non-profit 
booklet  “Sex  Differences  Between 
Men  and  Women,”  enclosing  a 
stamped,  return  envelope,  plus 
20c. 


Wives  relish  Or.  Crane's  authoritative  advice.  He  draws  the 
highest  readership  of  any  "advice"  column  (91%  Women: 
8«%  Men). 


Not*  th*  February  mail  input  to  Dr.  Cron* 


Indianaoolis  STAR 

— 1,320 

St.  Louis  GLOBE  DEMOCRAT _ 

961 

Akron  BEACON  JOURNAL  .. 

_  955 

680 

Phoenix  REPUBLIC  _ 

_  622 

St  Petersburg  TIMES  _ 

422 

Cleveland  NEWS  ___ 

601 

nh;iplntt*  NFW.<; 

231 

Columbus  CITIZEN 

_ 413 

San  Jose  NEWS _ 

198 

The  Hopkins  Syndicate 


520  North  Michigan  Ave-iuc 
CHICAGO  (111 


Business  cards  can  help  sell  your  newspaper  as  well  as  intr - 
duce  yourself.  Gordon  E.  MaePherson,  advertising  manage: 
Woonsocket  (R.  I.)  Call,  uses  a  drawing  of  himself  and  a  hare 
sell  message  about  his  newspaper’s  circulation  and  territory  or, 
his  card.  Merton  J.  Austin,  advertising  director,  Orlando  (Fla.l 
Sentinel  and  Star,  has  a  business  appreciation  note  on  his  care 
.  .  .  Working  in  the  newsroom  of  the  Des  Moines  Register  an; 
Tribune  is  a  family  affair  for  10  staffers  who  comprise  four 
husband-wife  teams  and  one  father-son  team.  William  McGran- 
has  become  a  police  reporter,  while  his  father,  Bert,  has  been  or 
the  sports  staff  35  years.  Both  food  editors,  Jean  Tallman  an(j 
Alvina  Mattes,  work  with  their  husbands.  Ron  Tallman  is  picture 
editor  and  Joe  Mattes  is  a  copyreader.  James  Cooney  is  assistant 
city  editor  of  the  Trib,  while  his  wife,  Pat,  reads  copy  two  night- 
a  week  for  the  Register.  Baseball  and  coffee  tables  are  disparate 
subjects  for  William  Bryson,  sports  writer,  and  Mary  Bryson, 
home  furnishings  editor.  And  Carl  Gartner,  Picture  Magazine 
editor  of  the  Sunday  Register,  has  a  son,  David,  who  is  corre¬ 
spondent  at  Iowa  City,  where  he  attends  the  State  University. 


—The  Long  Island  (N.  Y.)  Daily  Press  cleverly  ran  this  up 
clown  head  about  a  flag  that  looks  upside-down: 

Washington  Explains  Why  Flag 

*!H1  ina  01*  «o 


Sports  Editor  Jack  Geiger’s  column  in  the  Rome  (Italy)  Dai' 
American  is  “The  Geiger  Counter.”  Paul  Molloy’s  column  in  tl, 
Chicago  Sun-T imes  is  called  “It’s  the  Molloy”  and  Irv  Kupcinet- 
stint  in  the  same  paper  is  “Kup’s  Column.”  A  column  in  the  ne- 
Trailer  Times,  National  City,  Calif.,  is  called  “Mobile  Mar,.: 
Shorts.”  . .  .  Unusual  in  the  Space  Age  is  the  year-around  bicvi' 
racing  coverage  in  the  Long  Island  (N.  Y.)  Daily  Press  by  Henr- 
E.  Isola,  nationally  recognized  writer  on  cycling.  .  .  .  Public 
J.  E.  Holtzinger,  Altoona  (Pa.)  Mirror,  is  public  relations  c' 
ordinator  for  the  16th  National  Plowing  Contest  in  Hershey,  Pa 
in  August.  .  .  .  Miss  Winifred  Stokes,  Niagara  Falls  (Ont.)  Eu 
ning  Review,  is  said  to  be  the  only  woman  managing  editor  of  a 
daily  newspaper  in  Canada.  As  a  member  of  her  city’s  Chamb 
of  Commerce,  she  has  issued  55,000  Honeymoon  Certificates  t 
newlyweds.  ...  A  picture  of  Dick  Stedler,  Buffalo  (N.  Y.) 
ning  News  sports  reporter,  graces  the  cover  of  the  current  Ho' 
Name  Journal,  for  which  he  is  a  sports  columnist. 


Dog-Gone  City  Editor 


OUTDOOR  EDITOR  Jim  Mays,  Norfolk  (Va.)  Virginian-Pilot,  pays  tb 
following  tribute  (?)  to  city  editors  in  his  “Virginia  R-e-e-1”  columii 

It’s  too  bad  about  the  city  editor.  He  leads  a  dog’s  life. 

The  reason  is  that,  unlike  most  city  editors,  he  is  a  dog.  City  Edi:--: 
is  his  name. 

The  Associated  Press,  reporting  from  the  National  Field  Trials 
Grand  Junction,  Tenn.,  came  up  with  this  gem: 

“City  Editor  pointed  eight  coveys,  was  charged  with  three  unpru 
ductives,  and  was  out  of  judgment  for  27  minutes.” 

In  plain  English  that  last  phrase  means  that  he  got  lost  in  the  ’ 

I  mean,  we  have  city  editors  in  the  newspaper  business,  too.  M- 
of  the  newspaper-type  city  editors  are  humans,  however. 

Maybe  that’s  why  it  is  almost  inconceivable  that  a  dog  with 
proud  name  of  City  Editor  could  possibly  be  “charged  with  th:" 
unproductives.” 

In  case  you  don’t  know  any  newspaper-type  city  editors,  they 
be  described  as  kind,  tolerant,  gentle,  men  of  courtly  manners  >» 
nerves  of  steel,  men  who  always  put  the  welfare  of  their  reporters “ 
photographers  uppermost.  (Izaak  Walton  League  Liars’  Contest  Ct*: 
mittee,  please  note.) 

There  is  some  question  as  to  the  appropriateness  of  the  name 
Editor”  for  a  bird  dog.  The  city  editors  I  know  couldn’t  smell  a  (p 
within  a  foot  of  their  noses  unless  he  was  fried  at  the  time  .  •  • 
quail  was  fried,  that  is.  , 

In  light  of  all  this  evidence,  we  hereby  offer  some  friendly  and  « 
meant  advice,  in  case  City  Editor  is  entered  in  any  more  field  tna 
Fry  the  quail  first.  If  that  doesn’t  work,  fry  the  City  Editor. 
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editorial 


Press  and  Public  Relations 

Appearing  in  this  issue  are  several  articles  by  public  relations  experts 
who  confess  that  newspaper  advertising  is  an  important  tool  and 
an  important  phase  of  any  public  relations  program.  This  is  a  funda¬ 
mental  truth  that  Editor  &  Publisher  has  been  expounding  for  years. 
It  is  well  worth  the  repetition  it  receives  here. 

E  8c  P  does  not  claim  credit  for  originating  the  idea  that  business 
and  industry  should  use  newspaper  advertising  for  telling  its  public 
relations  or  institutional  story  to  the  public.  We  do  claim  credit,  how¬ 
ever,  for  some  of  the  growth  of  this  advertising  classification  in  the  last 
two  decades. 

It  was  a  little  more  than  20  years  ago  that  E  8c  P  started  preaching 
the  doctrine  that  business,  then  in  the  dog  house,  should  tell  its  stor^’ 
to  the  public  through  paid  advertising.  This  issue  contains  the  20th 
annual  Public  Relations  Forum  which  was  originated  to  promote  that 
idea.  Newspaper  publishers  can  check  their  own  advertising  linage 
in  the  "institutional”  classiBcation  to  see  how  that  volume  has  grown. 

During  this  period,  public  relations  also  has  grown  in  stature  as  a 
profession.  More  and  more  public  relations  men  are  becoming  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  top  management  team  with  a  voice  in  company  policy. 
Whereas  they  were  looked  upon  once  as  something  akin  to  firemen 
who  were  useful  after  trouble  started,  their  voices  are  now  influential 
in  company  planning  to  avoid  such  troubles.  E  8c  P  also  has  fostered 
this  development. 

We  think  that  newspapers  and  newspapermen  have  benefited  from 
this  transition. 


TV  Comparisons 

^^HE  COMPARISON  of  advertising  costs  in  television  and  newspapers 
in  58  cities  (E  8c  P,  March  1,  page  14)  has  prompted  a  couple  of  let¬ 
ters  appearing  in  this  issue  from  people  who  dissent  from  Herbert  W. 
Moloney’s  method.  One,  of  them  states  it  is  unfair  to  compare  network 
television  cost  against  individual  newspap>ers  in  a  like  number  of 
markets.  A  proper  comparison  would  be,  he  says,  that  of  spot  TV  to 
newspapers  both  of  which  are  available  locally.  On  that  basis  we  are 
told  an  advertiser  could  buy  "one-minute  or  20-seconds  (depending 
upon  availability)”  for  a  cost  of  $18,495  which  would  buy  only  one 
430-line  ad  in  the  58  newspapers.  This  is  noted  as  "some  difference 
from  the  four  500-line  insertions  in  Mr.  Moloney’s  comparison.” 

It  all  depends  on  how  you  look  at  it.  We  would  bet  on  better  results 
from  a  430-line  newspaper  ad  repeated  52  times  a  year  than  from  a 
20-second  or  one-minute  commercial  repeated  at  the  same  frequency: 
or  one  ad  per  day  for  a  week  as  against  one  spot  announcement  per 
day.  Is  there  an  advertiser  that  would  try  either? 


Freedom  of  Information 

^  I  'he  Freedom  of  Information  Center  planned  at  the  University  of 
-*-  Missouri  School  of  Journalism  is  a  welcome  and  much-needed  proj¬ 
ect.  It  would  gather  case  history  material  on  attempts  to  suppress  free¬ 
dom  of  information  and  act  as  a  clearing  house  of  information  on  this 
subject.  Until  now  several  national  journalistic  organizations  have 
been  fighting  the  battle  against  suppression  of  news.  Each  one  has  done 
a  good  job  but  there  has  been  too  little  liaison  between  them.  This  Fol 
Center  should  serve  as  an  effective  coordinator  uniting  the  activities  of 
all  interested  groups. 
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Woman*s  Page: 


The  prospected  bride  is  Mary  Blank. — 
•i'tfeon  (N.  C.)  Daily  Times. 


PacH  ^^*Pshape  and  sleepworthy  this  is  a 
ertiiii  pajama  design  that  takes  its  in- 
|.7fl  tpiration  from  sailors  grab. — Davenport 
Cflt«  (Iowa)  Morning  Democrat. 


Mrs.  Blank  gave  a  biography  of  the 
Mind  human  composer. — V incenne  s 
(Ind.)  Sun-Commercial. 


The  clams  are  used  to  hold  a  cardigan 
JJ^eatcr  in  place  when  it  is  tossed  over 
Je  shoulders.— /doho  Falls  (Idaho) 
'Ost-Regigter. 


They  all  wore  similar  red  chiffon 
Iresses  with  mating  satin  cummerbunds. 
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‘VARIABLES’  CLARIFIED 


I  have  been  reading  “Newspaper  Bet¬ 
ter  Buy  in  58  Basic  TV  Cities”  (March 
1)  with  interest.  It  would  appear  to  me 
that  some  of  the  variables  were  not  given 
their  true  value  for  an  equitable  com¬ 


parison. 

In  the  study,  newspaper  circulation  is 
based  on  ABC  Qty  and  Retail  Trading 
Zone  Areas.  It  is  my  impression  that  TV 
homes  were  based  on  metropolitan  area 
audiences.  Was  this  the  case?  Or  were 
each  station’s  total  audiences  used,  which 
to  my  way  of  thinking,  is  a  more  equitable 
base  for  the  comparison. 

By  excluding  the  basic  research  meth¬ 
odology  of  advertising  readership,  aren’t 
the  impressive  14,500,000  newspaper 
homes,  in  reality,  only  potential  noters? 
However,  don’t  you  agree  that  the  5,450,- 
000  TV  viewers  are  more  than  potential 
noters,  but  are  in  fact  actual  noters  of 
over  4  minutes  of  both  sight  and  sound 
commercial  impressions  during  every  half 
hour  telecast? 

Stanley  Birnbaum 

Assistant  Director, 

Research  Department, 

CBS  Radio  Spot  Sales, 

New  York,  N.  Y. 


(The  story  to  which  Mr.  Birnbaum  re¬ 
fers  was  a  report  of  a  study  made  by 
Herbert  W.  Moloney,  newspaper  repre¬ 
sentative.  His  reply  to  Mr.  Bimbaum’s  in¬ 
quiry  is  as  follows: 

“The  TV  homes  were  based  on  the  ABC 
and  Retail  Trading  Zone  the  same  as  for 
newspapers  in  the  identically  same  area, 
so  that  we  feel  that  the  comparison  was 
as  close  as  we  could  get  it.  We  have 
been  told  by  many  people  in  the  ad¬ 
vertising  industry  that  this  is  a  valid  com¬ 
parison. 

“I  do  not  agree  that  the  5,450.000  TV 
viewers  are  more  than  potential  noters, 
but  are  in  fact  actual  noters  of  over  four 
minutes  of  both  sight  and  sound  com¬ 
mercial  impressions  during  every  half 
hour  telecast.  The  22%  rating  is  based 
on  the  Nielsen  average  minute  audience 
and  whether  they  note  commercials  or 
not  we  haven’t  the  vaguest  idea.”) 


The  article  on  Herbert  Moloney’s  media 
study  is  to  my  mind  a  bit  unfair  to  tele¬ 
vision — particularly  the  headline  “News¬ 
papers  Better  Buy  in  58  Basic  TV  Gties”. 

The  study  compares  network  television 
against  individual  newspaper  costs  in  a 
like  number  of  markets.  Now  this  is  like 
comparing  a  four-color,  double-spread  in 
a  national  magazine  with  a  black  and 
white  R.O.P.  newspaper  insertion.  These 
are  two  disparate  media  concepts.  If 
newspapers  are  to  be  examined  against 
television,  this  should  be  at  the  level  of 
spot  TV,  After  all,  wasn’t  it  newspapers 
who  were  saying  a  few  years  back,  “all 
business  is  local?”. 

Using  Mr.  Moloney’s  (and  CBS’s) 


same  basic  list  of  58  markets,  an  adver¬ 
tiser  can  buy  one-minute  or  2()-seconds 
(depending  upon  availability)  in  the 
same  prime  network  (ime  classification  for 
a  total  cost  of  $18,495.00.  Some  difference 
from  the  $89,000.00  half-hour  network 
cost!  This  money  ($18,495.00)  will  buy 
one  430  line  insertion  in  the  58  news¬ 
papers.  Some  difference  from  the  four 
500  line  insertions  in  Mr.  Moloney’s  com- 


Hubert  Sweet 


Media  Director, 

Atherton  &  Currier,  Inc., 
New  York,  N.  Y. 


EXPERIENCE  CREDITS 


No  Guild  agreement  among  the  200  now 
current  carries  even  an  implication  of 
restricting  management,  if  it  chooses, 
from  granting  experience  credits  for 
newspaper  work  done  by  journalism  stu¬ 
dents  during  their  courses. 

Had  the  Guild  ever  insisted  on  such 
limitation,  it  would  be  hard  to  account 
for  a  second  Guild  reference  in  the  story 
(March  8).  I  mean  the  answer  listed  by 
one  editor  to  the  “greatest  weakness” 
found  in  J-school  grads — “Seem  to  be 
thoroughly  sold  on  Newspaper  Guild.” 

Charles  E.  Crissey 
Editor,  Guild  Reporter, 

Washington,  D.  (]. 


RHODE  ISLAND’S  INTEREST 


I  would  like  to  correct  for  the  record 
an  impression  which  a  reader  could  not 
avoid  deriving  from  a  comment  in  Dean 
Luxon’s  “rebuttal”  (E  &  P,  March  8). 

As  part  of  a  two-sentence  observation 
and  proposal  for  journalism  education  in 
New  England,  the  dean  said  that  Rhode 
Island  (and  Vermont,  New  Hampshire 
and  Maine)  “show  little  if  any  interest 
in  journalism  courses.”  I  don’t  know  what 
standard  the  dean  used  for  measuring 
such  interest  nor  how  he  concluded  that 
Rhode  Island  is  showing  “little  if  any” 
interest  in  journalism  courses. 

At  the  University  of  Rhode  Island  we 
are  very  much  interested  in  journalism 
courses.  More  important,  we  are  genu¬ 
inely  interested  in  quality  education  for 
journalism. 

The  University  of  Rhode  Island  offers 
nine  journalism  courses.  The  curriculum 
is  a  part  of  the  English  department  in 
the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences.  Stu¬ 
dents  may  earn  a  minor  in  journalism, 
which,  in  almost  all  cases,  is  supported 
by  a  major  in  a  liberal  arts  field. 

Among  our  journalism  offerings  are 
courses  in  practice  reporting  and  prac¬ 
tice  editing,  in  which  qualified  students 
work  on  Rhode  Island  newspapers  under 
the  direct  supervision  of  the  staff  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  papers. 

Robert  W.  McCreanor 
Assistant  Prof,  of  Journalism, 

University  of  Rhode  Island, 

Kingston,  R.  I. 
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How  promotion  can  keep  your  competition  on  the  ropesy 


In  the  battle  for  advertising  volume,  you’re  an  odds-on  fa¬ 
vorite  if  you  tell  your  media  story  in  The  New  York  Times. 

The  reason  is  simple.  The  New  York  Times,  as  survey  after 
survey  proves,  gives  greater  impact  to  media  advertising. 
In  agency  after  agency,  and  among  advertisers.  The  Times 
reaches  and  influences  the  men  and  women  who  determine 
advertising  budgets,  make  media  selections. 

For  example,  four  out  of  ten  top  officers  of  all  advertising 


agencies  with  annual  billings  of  more  than  $1,000,000 
read  the  weekday  New  York  Times. 


Which  is  one  big  reason  why  The  New  York  Times  carries 
more  media  advertising  by  far  than  any  other  U.  S.  news¬ 
paper.  The  Times  should  be  on  your  schedule,  telling  the 
story  of  your  market  and  your  ability  to  sell  that  market 
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Editor  &  Publisher 


Every  Saturday  Since  1884 


THE  SPOT  NEWS  PAPER  OF  THE  NEWSPAPER  AND  ADVERTISING  FIELDS 


Fol  Center  Proposed  to  Lead 
Battle  for  the  Right  to  Know 


Media  Representatives  Pledge 
Aid  for  U.  of  Missouri  Project 


,  Tfti  j  Center  would  perform  service 

ives  rledge  functions  in  the  struggle  of 

U.  S.  news  media  to  gain  access 
infoi-mation  which  belongs  to 
*Un  A  rUJCCl  ^}jg  public.  It  would  gather  case 

histories  on  film,  in  print,  and 
ion,  CBS-TV  News,  New  on  tape  of  any  unreasonable 
)rk;  Southern  Newspaper  attempt  to  withhold  information 
iblishers’  Association,  and  from  the  public.  It  would  serve 
gma  Delta  Chi.  as  a  clearing  house  of  informa- 

Also  participating  were  tion  to  which  newsmen  and  any- 


COLUMBIA,  Mo.  ation,  CBS-TV  News, 
Eighteen  members  of  a  semi-  York;  Southern  New; 
nsr  on  freedom  of  information  Publishers’  Association, 
at  the  University  of  Missouri  Sigma  Delta  Chi. 
pledged  support  to  establish-  Also  participating 


ment  of  a  Freedom  of  Informa-  Walter  Millis  of  the  Fund  for  one  else  could  turn  for  swift 
tion  Center  at  the  School  of  the  Republic,  New  York  City,  advice  and  assistance. 
Journalism.  and  John  Inglish  of  the  state  “We  run  head-on  into  this 


Also  definite  objectives  were  attorney  general’s  office,  Jef 
set  for  discussion  and  action  ferson  City,  Mo. 
when  the  University  holds  an-  Jules  Dulrais,  Latin- Americar 


id  John  Inglish  of  the  state  “We  run  head-on  into  this 
tomey  general’s  office,  Jef-  problem  of  censorship  every 
rson  City,  Mo.  day,”  said  Malcolm  Johnson,  as- 

Jules  Dubois,  Latin-American  sistant  director  of  CBS  tele- 


other  conference  on  freedom  of  correspondent  of  the  Chicago  vision  news  in  New  York.  “Now, 
information  in  December,  1958.  Tribune  and  freedom  of  infor-  I  see  the  Center’s  staff  made 
Represented  at  the  planning  mation  chairman  of  the  Inter  up  of  men  who  are  mean,  surly, 
seminar  March  14  were  the  American  Press  Association,  ar-  rough — and  articulate.  We  need 
following  organizations:  Na-  rived  at  the  local  airport  just  in  people  who  can  get  the  job 
tional  Editorial  Association,  time  to  receive  orders  from  his  done.” 

National  Press  Photographers  paper  to  fly  to  Cuba  immediately  Howard  Bell,  assistant  to  the 
Association,  National  Associa-  to  cover  Batista’s  sudden  sus-  president  of  the  National  As- 
tion  of  Broadcasters,  Inland  pension  of  constitutional  guar-  sociation  of  Broadcasters,  said 
Press  Association,  NBC  News,  antees.  any  such  Center  should  proceed 


Chicago;  Missouri  Press  Associ- 


^  bdito 

958 


A  NATIONAL  TREASURE — Some  of  the  participants  in  a  Freedom  of 
Information  Seminar  at  the  University  of  Missouri's  School  of  Journalism 
gather  around  an  enshrined  tablet  from  Thomas  Jefferson's  tombstone, 
^om  left  to  right  are:  Coleman  Harwell,  editor  of  the  Nashville 
Tennessean;  Walter  Millis,  Fund  for  the  Republic;  Robert  M.  White, 
publisher  of  the  Mexico  Daily  Ledger;  and  Arthur  F.  Duncan,  night 
managing  editor  of  the  Kansas  City  Star. 
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itees.  any  such  Center  should  proceed 

The  Freedom  of  Information  toward  solving  freedom  of  the 

press  problems  “with  cool,  posi¬ 
tive  action  rather  than  hot 
pursuit.” 

Immediate  Need 

All  were  agreed,  however, 
that  the  need  for  such  a  Free¬ 
dom  of  Information  Center  is 
immediate  and  pressing.  It  was 
recognized  that  the  setting  up 
of  a  permanent  building  staffed 
with  media  specialists  must 
necessarily  be  a  long-range 
project. 

“Nevertheless,”  said  Ware 
Edgar,  publisher  of  the  Starke 
County  (Indiana)  Republican, 
“I’m  for  starting  this  thing  as 
soon  as  possible,  no  matter  how 
small  its  beginning.” 

Mr.  Edgar,  along  with  Hugh 
Boyd,  publisher  of  Home  News 
in  Brunswick,  N.  J.;  Guy  East¬ 
erly,  publisher  of  the  Press, 
Lafollette,  Tenn.;  Lowell  Jes- 
sen,  publisher  of  the  Herald, 
Livermore,  Calif,  and  president 
f  the  participarrfx  in  a  fr«edorn  of  of  the  National  Editorial  As- 
y  of  Missouri  s  School  of  Journalism  gociation  and  Paul  C.  Smith, 
From  Thomas  Janarson  s  fombstona.  ^  r 

Harwall,  adifor  of  fha  Nashvilia  Publisher  cff  the  Lyon  County 
t  fha  Rapubtic;  Robart  M.  Whifa,  Reporter  Rock  ^pids,  Iowa, 
Igar;  and  Arthur  F.  Duncan,  night  members  of  the  NEA  free- 
ha  Kansas  Citv  Star.  dom  of  information  committee. 


Ike  Will  Preside 
At  Press  Congress 

Washington 
President  Eisenhower  has 
accepted  an  invitation  to  be 
honorary  president  of  a  Press 
Congress  of  the  World  next 
January  at  the  University  of 
Missouri. 

The  Congress  will  be  a  fea¬ 
ture  of  the  University’s  cele¬ 
bration  of  the  50th  anniver¬ 
sary  of  the  establishment  of 
the  School  of  Journalism. 
James  Wright  Brown,  chair¬ 
man  of  the  Board  of  Editor 
&  Publisher,  is  honorary 
chairman  of  the  Press  Con- 


This  committee’s  recommenda¬ 
tions  to  the  Pennsylvania  News¬ 
paper  Publishers  Association 
and,  later,  to  the  National  Edi¬ 
torial  Association,  resulted  in 
the  seminar  at  Missouri. 

Critic  of  News  Media 

Walter  Millis  urged  that  there 
first  be  a  close  examination  of 
(Continued  on  page  57) 

E  &  P  Enters 
75th  Year 

Editor  &  Publisher  marks 
the  beginning  of  its  75th  year 
of  publication  this  week. 

The  Journalist,  E&P’s  prede¬ 
cessor,  was  founded  on  March 
22,  1884.  Significant  dates  in 
this  publication’s  three-quarters 
of  a  century  of  service  to  the 
newspaper  profession: 

1884  —  The  Journalist  was 
founded. 

1892  —  Newspaperdom  was 
started. 

1894  —  The  Fourth  Estate 
was  founded. 

1901  —  Editor  &  Publisher 
was  launched. 

1907  —  E&P  merged  The 
Journalist. 

1912  —  James  Wright  Brown 
bought  E&P. 

1925  —  E&P  acquired  News¬ 
paperdom. 

1927  —  E&P  consolidated  The 
Fourth  Estate. 

James  Wright  Brown,  who  Las 
directed  the  publication’s  affairs 
for  46  years,  is  now  Chairman 
of  the  ^ard. 
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Leopold  Begs 
Press  to  Give 


Crusading  Award  W^inchell  Aid  ant 

stop  provided  A  dramatic  pic-  17  xT  1  •  ^ 

ture.  Leopold  spent  the  night  at  I’ OF  il0WSpfl.p0r  T7'/^t»  * 

a  friend’s  North  Side  apart-  .  -I-  Lll  ivXll 


ness  several  times  during  the 
hectic  race  back  to  Chicago.  One 
stop  provided  a  dramatic  pic- 


Him  Privacy 


Chicago 

Nathan  Leopold  made  news 
with  bold  headlines  and  pictures 
on  the  day  of  his  release  from 
prison  after  serving  33  years 
for  his  part  in  the  murder  of 
Bobby  Franks. 

More  than  100  newsmen 
gathered  outside  the  front  gate 
at  Stateville  the  morning  of 
Leopold’s  release.  Many  of  them 
waited  more  than  two  hours 
before  Leopold  came  out,  accom¬ 
panied  by  Warden  Regan  and 
Leopold’s  attorney,  Elmer 
Gertz. 


a  friend’s  North  Side  apart¬ 
ment.  The  press  kept  close  watch 
of  his  walk  through  Lincoln 
Park  the  following  morning. 

He  was  also  posed  for  pic¬ 
tures  at  the  airport  that  eve¬ 
ning  before  taking  a  plane  to 
New  York  enroute  to  Puerto 
Rico,  where  he  has  a  job  in  a 
hospital. 


Mort  Young’s  series  entitled 
“Sin  Street’’  won  the  New  York 


Sin  Street  won  the  New  York  T)  1  1  J 

Newspaper  Guild’s  Award  for  UPUff  l\0 18.16(1 
crusadiner  for  the  Lona  Island  O 


Mic 


Insurance  Plan 
For  Association 


crusading  for  the  Long  Island 
Press,  a  Newhouse  newspaper. 

Other  Front  Page  awards 
were: 

Local  reporting — Gene  Glea¬ 
son  and  Fred  J.  Cook,  World- 
Telegram  and  Sun;  national  re¬ 
porting — Jack  Lotto,  INS;  for¬ 
eign  reporting  —  Herbert  L. 
Matthews,  Times;  feature  — 


A  court  trustee’s  reporj 
recommending  that  Seaboar. 
Drug  Company,  Inc.  be  declareij 
bankrupt  mentioned  WalH 
Winchell  as  a  promoter  of  i:i| 
product,  a  drug  called  Meric:- 
for  arthritis  suffers. 

In  his  report  to  the  court,  J.| 


PuiP 

Groa 


Picture 


Theo  Wilson,  News;  photo  -  Raymond  McGovern  cited  t^-l 


Harrisburg,  Pa.  Tom  Baffer,  ATews;  sports  photo  ® 


Reads  Statement 


The  paroled  prisoner  faced  a 
battery  of  cameras  and  read  a 
prepared  statement: 

“I  want  now  to  beg  your  com¬ 
passion — yours  and  your  editors’ 
and  publishers’.  For  only  if  you 
grant  it  will  that  provisional 
liberty  be  worth  having.  Only 
then  will  my  life  be  livable. 

“In  my  appearance  before  the 
board  I  solemnly  pledged  that  I 
would  avoid  every  form  of  pub¬ 
licity.  That  pledge  I  will  keep 
to  the  letter. 

“I  will  give  no  interviews  to 
anyone;  I  will  talk  to  no  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  press,  radio  or  tele¬ 
vision.  Please  make  it  easier  for 
me  by  not  asking  me  to  break 
that  pledge  .  .  . 

“I  beg,  I  beseech  you  and  your 
editors  and  your  publishers  to 
grant  me  a  gift  almost  as 
precious  as  freedom  itself — a 
gift  without  which  freedom 
ceases  to  have  much  value — the 
gift  of  privacy.” 

Reporters  fired  questioned  at 
him,  and  there  was  the  usual 
hassle  between  press  and  radio- 
TV  newsmen,  with  the  latter 
asking  Leopold  to  re-read  his 
statement  into  their  micro¬ 
phones. 

The  only  light  note  was  Leo¬ 
pold’s  reply  to  the  question, 
“Do  you  feel  you  are  a  free 
man,  now?” 


A  group  life  insurance  pro¬ 
gram  for  member  newspapers  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Newspaper 
Publishers’  Association  and  their 
affiliates  is  announced  by  Asso¬ 
ciation  President  David  M. 
Turner.  Nationwide  Life  Insur¬ 
ance  Company,  Columbus,  Ohio, 
has  been  named  underwriter. 


Budd  Ups  Hunter 


Philadelphia 
T.  Peirce  Hunter  has  been 
appointed  manager  of  adver¬ 
tising  and  public  relations  of 
the  Budd  Co.  He  joined  Budd 
two  years  ago  as  a  PR  repre¬ 
sentative.  At  one  time  he  was  a 
reporter  and  writer  for  the 
Philadelphia  Evening  Bulletin 
and  the  Baltimore  (Md.)  Sun. 


— Frank  Mastro,  INP;  feature 
photo — Neal  Boenzi,  Times;  car¬ 
toon — Burris  Jenkins  Jr.,  Jour- 
nal-American. 

James  Wechsler,  editor  of  the 
Post,  protested  the  method  of 
judging  the  journalism  awards. 
Noting  that  the  seven  papers 
that  had  representatives  on  the 
panel  were  the  ones  that  re¬ 
ceived  citations,  Mr.  Wechsler 
intimated  there  might  have  been 
some  “backroom  trading.”  A 
Post  man  declined  to  serve  as  a 
judge  and  the  Post  was  the  only 
Manhattan  paper  that  didn’t  get 
an  award,  Mr.  Wechsler  ob¬ 
served. 

The  judging  has  been  han¬ 
dled  in  the  same  manner  for  24 
years,  said  1.  Kaufman,  editor 
of  the  guild  paper,  front  page. 


More  Pages,  More  News 
In  Newspapers,  1957 


Hectic  Chase 


“Well,  not  exactly.  I’m  sort 
of  hemmed  in,”  he  said.  Re¬ 
minded  by  his  attorney  that  no 
interviews  were  in  order,  Leo¬ 
pold  entered  an  auto.  While 
some  reporters  phoned  in  their 
stories  from  a  mobile  telephone 
unit,  the  rest  jumped  into  their 
cars  and  followed  the  auto  in 
which  Leopold  was  riding. 

He  became  ill  from  car  sick- 


News  content  of  U.  S.  news¬ 
papers  increased  in  1957. 

The  393  daily  and  Sunday  edi¬ 
tions  measured  by  Media 
Records  for  quantitative  analy¬ 
sis  gave  their  readers  more 
news  than  they  have  ever  done 
before.  The  the  count  came  to  3 
billion,  353  million  lines  of  news. 

With  a  slight  dip  in  adver¬ 
tising  linage,  the  ratio  of  con¬ 
tent  changed  from  60.8%  adver¬ 
tising  in  1956  to  59.9%  adver¬ 
tising  last  year. 

The  ratio  of  news  content 
increased  from  38.2%  to  39%. 

Bigger  papers — more  pages — 
seemed  to  be  a  continuing  trend. 
Morning  newspapers  which 
averaged  34  pages  per  issue  in 
1956  went  to  35  pages  in  1957 ; 
evening  papers  from  35  to  36 
pages;  Sunday  papers  from  107 
to  110  pages. 

Back  in  1941  the  advertising 
content  was  40%.  It  reached  its 
peak  in  a  slow  change  at  60.8% 
in  1956.  For  many  years,  the 
Media  Records  analysis  shows. 


the  advertising  content  of  eve¬ 
ning  papers  was  several  points 
higher  than  that,  percentage¬ 
wise,  for  the  morning  papers. 
In  1957  they  leveled  off  at  60.4% 
morning  and  60.8%  evening, 
with  57.4%  for  Sunday. 

Evening  newspapers  con¬ 
tinued  to  carry  more  adver¬ 
tising  linage  than  either  morn¬ 
ing  or  Sunday  papers.  Of  all 
advertising  in  all  newspapers, 
evening  newspapers  carried 
47.5% ;  mornings  carried  30.8% 
and  21.7%  was  placed  in  Sun¬ 
day  issues. 

45.8%  of  all  news  or  editorial 
published  by  newspapers  ap¬ 
peared  in  evening  newspapers; 
30.0%  in  morning  papers; 
24.2%  in  Sunday  papers. 

Sunday  newspapers  printed 
75  lines  of  news  for  each  100 
lines  of  advertising.  Evening 
newspapers,  however,  ran  only 
64  lines  of  news  for  each  100 
lines  of  advertising;  morning 
papers  66  lines  of  news  for  each 
100  lines  of  ads. 


Broadcasting  System  $99,000, 
for  sponsorship  of  Winchell 
radio  broadcasts.  Mr.  Winchdl 
received  $45,000,  according  to 
the  testimony  of  the  firm’s  pres¬ 
ident,  Harry  Patterson 

Before  MBS  had  signed  Sea¬ 
board  as  a  sponsor,  Mr.  Patter¬ 
son  said  he  gave  a  Broadwsv 
press  agent  $1,000  and  there¬ 
after  Mr.  Winchell  said  in  ooe 
of  his  newscasts  that  a  “miracle 
cure  for  arthritis”  had  beer 
discovered. 

The  Winchell  sponsorship  was 
cancelled,  according  to  the  re¬ 
port,  after  Seaboard  received 
many  protests  against  the 
columnist’s  criticism  of  Adlai 
Stevenson  in  the  1956  campaign. 

Mr.  Winchell  commented  that 
his  connections  with  Seaboard 
were  routine,  legitimate  busi¬ 
ness  activities.  He  said  he  was 
responsible  for  cancellation  of 
the  Seaboard  sponsorship  and 
that  he  had  b^n  threatened 
with  suits  for  saying  the  drug 
was  “a  phony.” 

The  matter  is  scheduled  for 
full  airing  April  22  at  a  meeting 
of  Seaboard  stockholders.  About 
1,400  persons  invested  $250,000 
in  the  firm,  according  to  the 
court  records.  There  are  300 
creditors. 
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Publicity  Faster 
Than  Pro<luction 


Motor  magazine  reports  that 
car  dealers  are  sizzling  over 
what  seems  to  be  a  growing 
practice  among  car  manufac¬ 
turers,  pre-distribution  publi^ 
ity. 

In  recent  years  factories  have 
taken  to  announcing  new  addi¬ 
tions  to  their  lines  or  new  op¬ 
tional  items  many  weeks,  and  in 
some  cases,  months  before  the 
products  are  available. 

Such  announcements  stir 
buyer  interests  which,  as  Motor 
magazine  points  out,  are  lost 
when  the  retailer  has  to  tell  the 
prospects  he  does  not  have  the 
product  and  does  not  know 
when  he  will. 
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'^[Automatic  Mailroom  Near, 
Mid- Atlantic  Group  Told 


3(i 


essing  in  accounts  receivable 


Punch-card  Operation  to  End 
Great  Amount  of  Manual  Labor 


Pittsburgh 

Picture  one  man,  seated  at 
a  console,  pushing  buttons  that 
regulate  a  flow  of  newspapers 
'from  the  presses  onto  trucks 
at  the  loading  dock.  The  bun¬ 
dles  contain  exactly  the  num¬ 
ber  of  papers  for  each  route  to 
be  seiwiced. 

You  are  looking  at  the  me¬ 
chanized  mailing  room  of  to¬ 
morrow  .  .  .  and  tomorrow  is 
not  far  away. 

The  delegates  to  the  Mid- At¬ 
lantic  Newspaper  Mechanical 
Conference  here  last  week  could 
easily  visualize  the  end  of  the 
muscle-men’s  era  in  the  distri¬ 
bution  phase  of  the  business. 
They  saw  (in  Aims)  the  ma¬ 
chines  which,  when  fully  de¬ 
veloped,  can  be  linked  into  a 
system  that  can  be  activated 
by  information  on  punch  cards 
or  tape. 

If  there  was  any  one  stand¬ 
out  topic  of  conversation  among 
the  600  newspaper  production 
people,  suppliers’  salesmen  and 
industry  observers  at  this  three- 
day  conference,  the  automated 
mailroom  was  it. 


in  the  sun  as  the  leading  ad¬ 
vertising  and  news  medium,”  he 
said,  "we  must  develop  our  fa¬ 
cilities  for  producing  full  color 
advertisements.” 

(Technical  papers  on  a  wide 
range  of  subjects  covered  at  con¬ 
ference  sessions  will  be  pub¬ 
lished  in  the  Plant-Equipment 
Section  of  E&P  for  April  12.) 

A  complete  mailroom  opera¬ 
tion  using  a  minimum  of  manual 
labor  was  suggested  in  a  “typi¬ 
cal  plant”  which  Herbert  R. 
Behr  of  Miehle-Goss-Dexter, 
Inc.  described. 

Conveyors  will  take  the  pa¬ 
pers  from  the  press  folders,  they 
will  be  automatically  counted 
for  any  predetermined  number 
in  a  bundle,  then  moved  to  ty¬ 
ing  machines,  and  along  to  con¬ 
veyors  onto  trucks.  An  electric 
eye  will  count  and  control  the 
dispatching  of  the  bundles  to 
their  proper  route  trucks. 


20  Bundles  a  Minute 


Information  on  Cards 


I 


Twine-Tying  Marliine 

An  extra  measure  of  interest 
in  the  mailroom  was  added  by 
the  news  that  a  machine  that 
ties  newspaper  bundles  with 
twine,  rather  than  wire,  has 
proven  itself  in  field  testing 
over  the  last  few  months.  This, 
incidentally,  is  one  more  ex- 
nmple  of  a  large  manufacturer 
outside  the  family  of  newspa¬ 
per  suppliers  coming  into  the 
research  picture  to  help  solve 
^tte  industry’s  problems.  The 
Tjmaster  twine-bundling  ma- 
fhine  is  the  product  of  the 
United  Shoe  Machinery  Corp. 

Alan  G.  Nicholas,  publisher 
of  the  Pittsburgh  Sun-Tele- 
mpk,  set  the  theme  for  the 
ilelegates’  attention  to  the  busi¬ 
ness  of  improving  ROP  color 
printing.  If  the  newspapers  are 
content  to  go  along  with  only 
*Pot  color  —  one  color  and  black 
as  is  now  the  fashion  in  80% 
of  the  papers  offering  color  to 
advertisers,  “we  are  dead 
ducks,”  the  Hearst  publisher  de¬ 
clared. 

If  we  want  to  keep  our  place 


The  heart  of  this  system 
would  be  a  con.sole  with  dials 
to  control  the  bundle  count  and 
loading  of  trucks.  The  consoles 
can  be  equipped  with  card  read¬ 
ers  or  tape  recorders  giving  the 
infoiTnation  for  bundle  count, 
truck  number,  dock  position. 

At  the  close  of  the  edition 
runs,  the  cards  or  tapes,  serv¬ 
ing  as  a  record  of  the  day’s 
shipments,  can  be  taken  to  the 
accounting  department  for  proc- 


Not  Color  Blind 


H.  R.  Witte,  stereotype  sup¬ 
erintendent  of  the  New  York 
Times,  handled  the  inquiry 
adroitly  at  the  Mid- Atlantic 
conference.  His  answer  was 
“Let’s  just  say  that  when  that 
time  comes,  anything  anyone 
else  can  do  we  can  do  too.” 


and  invoice  machines. 

With  the  United  Shoe  Ma¬ 
chinery  Tymaster,  which  will 
be  priced  in  the  $12,000-$14,000 
range,  a  newspaper  presumably 
could  have  a  choice  of  either 
wire  or  twine  in  the  tying  ma¬ 
chines  of  this  integrated  mail- 
room.  The  Tymaster  has  been 
performing  satisfactorily  in 
tests  at  the  Boston  Herald- 
Traveler,  R.  L.  Drew  reported. 
It  will  be  in  production  by  next 
Fall  and  by  that  time  it  is 
expected  the  Jampol  Company 
will  have  perfected  a  tie-in  for 
its  bundle  feeder  and  pusher. 


The  Tymaster  can  operate  at 
27  cycles  a  minute.  In  Boston 
tests  it  has  been  doing  18  to 
20  bundles  a  minute,  using  one- 
ply  sisal  on  bundles  of  50  pa¬ 
pers  of  60  or  80  pages  each. 
A  patented  feature  of  the  ma¬ 
chine,  the  result  of  five  years 
of  research  and  engineering,  is 
a  four-inch  spiral  wire  that 
binds  the  end  of  the  twine,  elimi¬ 
nating  knots. 

The  cost  of  twine  is  nearly 
twice  that  of  the  wire  com¬ 
monly  used  on  newspaper  bun¬ 
dles,  but  cordage  is  said  to  be 
more  easily  removed  and  its 
disposal  can  lessen  some  nui¬ 
sance  problems  of  wire. 


When  New  York’s  big  news¬ 
papers  send  representatives  to 
a  mechanical  conference  you  can 
be  sure  someone  will  ask  this 
question:  When  are  you  going 
to  offer  ROP  multicolor? 


Where  ihe  Ideas  Flow 


The  “barrel  bust”  session,  on 
the  evening  before  the  regular 
programmed  discussions,  was 
Conference  Director  Dick  Dew’s 
version  this  year  of  the  “cracker 
barrel”  get-together  for  infor¬ 
mal  give-and-take  on  shop  prob¬ 
lems.  It  was  one  of  the  best- 
attended  sections  of  the  three- 
day  meeting.  Beer  and  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  Dutch  pretzels  were  in 
abundance  on  each  table.  And 
with  the  skillful  emceeing  of  J. 
Harold  M  i  n  t  u  n  (Pittsburgh 
Press)  the  questions  and  an¬ 
swers  flowed  freely. 


Salesmen  Go  Chit  and  Sell 


Interest  in  advertising  dis¬ 
patch  departments  runs  high. 
But  the  delegates  often  become 
bored  with  the  description  of 
elaborate  seiwices  maintained  by 
the  big-city  papers.  They  perk 
up  when  someone  from  a  small- 
city  newspaper  says  he  has  a 
dispatch  department.  That’s 
where  Dick  and  Fred  Rentz,  a 
brother  team  that’s  doing  inter¬ 
esting  things  with  the  New 
Castle  (Pa.)  Daily  News  (25,- 
000),  offered  their  basic  idea 
of  what  a  dispatch  department 
is  for.  They  told  the  conference: 
The  dispatch  department  on  the 
News  takes  care  of  the  odd 
chores  that  usually  keep  a  sales¬ 
man  tied  to  the  office.  The  sales¬ 
man  should  be  freed  to  get  out 
and  sell  ads. 

The  Rentz  Boys,  incidentally, 
were  trained  as  engineers.  They 
have  taken  over  the  family- 
owned  newspaper. 

At  the  witching  hour  of  10 
p.m.,  when  discussion  began  to 
lag,  Fred  Rentz  stood  up,  apolo¬ 
gized  to  the  group  for  having 
to  leave  but  it  was  a  long  ride 
home  on  a  stormy  night  and 
they  had  to  get  out  a  paper 
tomorrow.  Thirty-six  other  per¬ 
sons  from  the  New  Castle  News 
rose  and  marched  out  amid 
thunderous  applause. 


Is  There  Profit  in  Color? 


Editor  sc  publisher  for  March  22,  1958 


BIG  WHEELS— Howard  G.  Nobla,  Uft,  of  tho  Long  Branch  (NJ.) 
Daily  Record  and  Harbart  Cox,  cantor,  of  tha  Allantown  (Pa.)  Call- 
Chronicia  oiplain  tha  rovolving  disc  of  a  fast-otch  machina  to  Alan 
Nicholas,  publisher  of  tha  Pittsburgh  Sun-Talograph,  during  tha  Mid- 
Atlantic  Newspaper  Mechanical  Conference. 


Do  newspapers  make  a  profit 
on  ROP  color  advertising?  Pro¬ 
duction  men  who  handle  it  will 
give  you  a  negative  reply.  They 
explain:  The  premium  charge 
for  color  is  usually  figured  as  a 
break-even  item.  The  profit  is  in 
black-and-white;  color  makes  it 
profitable  in  many  cases  only 
if  the  paper  would  not  get  a 
black-and-white  ad  on  the  same 
{Continued  on  page  67) 
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TI1\NK  YOU,  MR.  PRESIDENT! 

Unique  Press  Role  — 
Smith  to  Arrowsmith 


Washington 
Mciiiman  Smith,  long-time 
White  House  correspondent  for 
United  Press  and  author  of  two 
books  dealing  with  the  Presi¬ 
dential  press  relations,  has  been 
shifted  to  a  relatively  new  as¬ 
signment  in  Washin^on  jour¬ 
nalism  —  the  Economic  Beat. 

The  increased  importance  of 
Treasury,  President’s  Economic 
Advisers,  Federal  Reserve 
Board,  Commerce  Department 
and  other  agencies  dealing  with 
the  economic  situation  and  out¬ 
look  has  demanded  greater  con¬ 
centration  by  newspapers  and 
press  associations. 

Dayton  Moore  has  succeeded 
Mr.  Smith  at  the  White  House 
for  UP. 

The  “Thank  you,  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent”  role,  filled  the  past  sev¬ 
eral  years  by  Mr.  Smith,  passes 
to  an  Associated  Press  reporter. 

*  *  * 

The  Quiet  Dean 

Handsome,  prematurely  gray 
Marvin  Arrowsmith  of  AP  b^ 
comes  the  wire  service  “dean” 
of  the  White  House  corps. 

Mr.  Arrowsmith,  44,  father 
of  seven  children,  is  one  of  the 
best  known  reporters  in  govern¬ 
ment  circles.  President  Eisen¬ 
hower  and  officials  in  all  federal 
agencies  consider  him  a  hard¬ 
working,  conscientious  newsman 
who  is  always  polite,  yet  ag¬ 
gressive. 

On  the  job,  he  is  soft-spoken 
and  rather  diffident,  but  his  six- 
foot  f  I’ame  has  a  way  of  forging 
into  the  front  line  when  —  as 
at  the  breakup  of  a  Senate  com¬ 
mittee  hearing  or  a  White  House 
conference  —  the  best  story 
often  goes  to  the  reporter  who 
gets  to  the  news  source  first. 

A  Michigander 

Mr.  Arrowsmith  is  one  of  the 
few  newsmen  who  has  eaten 
fried  fish  cooked  by  a  President 
of  the  United  States.  That  oc¬ 
curred  in  1953  during  President 
Eisenhower’s  vacation  in  Colo¬ 
rado.  “Marv”  accepted  and  con¬ 
sumed  the  Ike-cooked  trout  with 
his  usual  air  of  quiet  enjoyment. 
Gen.  Eisenhower  never  knew 
that,  unaware  a  few  correspond¬ 
ents  would  be  invited  to  the  fish 
fry,  Mr.  Arrowsmith  had  stayed 
his  hunger  copiously  if  some¬ 
what  indigestibly  with  cheese¬ 
burgers  only  a  few  minutes  be¬ 
fore. 

Mr.  Arrowsmith  was  bom  in 


Detroit,  Aug.  8,  1913,  and  was 
graduated  from  the  University 
of  Michigan  in  1935.  His  jour¬ 
nalistic  career  began  in  the 
eighth  grade  when  the  school’s 
athletic  director,  elated  over  an 
unexpected  victory,  asked 
“Marv”  to  write  a  story  about  it 
for  the  parish  paper. 

“I  did,  it  got  printed  and  I 
had  the  virus  —  never  been  able 
to  shake  it,”  Mr.  Arrowsmith 
says. 

He  became  editor  of  his  high 
school  and  college  papers,  and 
helped  pay  college  expenses  by 
part-time  reporting  and  com¬ 
posing  room  work  for  Detroit 
newspapers.  After  a  post-col¬ 
lege  spell  of  public  relations 
work,  some  of  it  for  the  Ford 
Motor  Co.,  he  joined  the  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press  at  Detroit  in  1942. 

Mr.  Arrowsmith  soon  took 
over  the  AP’s  Grand  Rapids 
bureau  and,  late  in  1943,  was 
transferred  to  Washington.  His 
baptism  of  fire  was  quick  and 
hot,  for  his  first  assignment  was 
covering  a  flock  of  war  agencies 
including  the  Office  of  Price  Ad¬ 
ministration,  then  at  its  peak 
of  rationing  and  price  control. 
Those  were  subjects  of  keen  in¬ 
terest  to  everybody  and  it  wasn’t 
uncommon  for  queries  to  reach 
him  by  telephone  at  all  hours 
of  the  night. 

40  Minutes  for  a  Word 

Switching  in  1946  to  the  Sen¬ 
ate  staff,  his  hard-driving,  care¬ 
ful  reporting  soon  built  a  sub¬ 
stantial  reputation.  One  of  his 
colleagues  recalls  Mr.  Arrow- 
smith  sweating  40  minutes  over 
one  word  in  a  story  to  make 
sure  it  presented  the  situation 
accurately  without  editorializ¬ 
ing. 

Mr.  Arrowsmith  covered  the 
Republican  National  Convention 
in  1948  and  then  reported  the 
activities  of  Thomas  E.  Dewey 
in  his  unsuccessful  campaign 
for  the  presidency.  Again  in 
1952  and  1956  Mr.  Arrowsmith 
was  in  the  heat  of  the  presi¬ 
dential  campaigns. 

As  White  House  Correspond¬ 
ent  for  the  AP,  he  has  travelled 
far  and  wide  with  President 
Eisenhower. 

Mr.  Arrowsmith  married 
Mary  Frances  Haule  of  Lans¬ 
ing,  Mich.,  in  1938.  They  have 
six  sons  and  a  daughter.  They 
live  in  a  suburban  Maryland 
house. 


First  Printed 
,  Aluminum 


Foil  Ad 


Marvin  Arrowsmith 


Ad  Executives’ 
Seminar  in  May 


What  is  claimed  as  the  “finJ 
printed  aluminum  foil  ad  ij 
newspaper  history”  appeared 
the  Milwaukee  (Wis.)  Sentini 
of  March  18. 

The  full-page  15-inch  by  21H 
inch  insert,  a  lamination  of  fo! 
on  one  side  and  super-newspra: 
on  the  other,  was  sponsored 
jointly  by  Reynolds  Metals  Co.^ 
(via  Buchanan  &  Co.,  Nei 
York)  and  Robert  A.  Johnston 
Co.  {via,  A1  Herr  Advertisiif 
Agency,  Inc.).  The  ad  intre- 
duced  the  new  Johnston  saltine 
package,  first  to  feature  a  Reyn¬ 
olds  foil  overwrap. 

The  foil  side  of  the  ad  was 
pre-printed  in  seven  colors  it 
Reynolds’  St.  Louis  gravure 
plant  and  shipped  to  Milwaukee 
where  the  laminated  newsprint 
side  w'as  printed  as  part  of  the 
Hearst  paper’s  regular  press 
run.  It  required  manual  parting. 


90  Miles  of  Foil 


The  Newspaper  Advertising 
Executives  Association  is 
launching  a  new  project,  known 
as  the  Michigan  State  Executive 
Seminar,  to  help  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertising  executives  to  be  of 
greater  value  to  their  news¬ 
papers. 

The  seminar  will  take  place 
May  26-29  at  the  Kellogg  Center 
for  Continuing  Education,  Mich¬ 
igan  State  University,  East  quarter-million  copies  of  the  ad. 
Lansing,  Mich.  The  conference,  The  Sentinel  page  facing  the 
sponsored  jointly  by  NAEA  and 


More  than  90  miles  of  the  15- 
inch-wide  foil  paper  lamination, 
equivalent  to  some  25,000  rolls 
of  standard  Reynolds  Wrap, 
were  consumed  in  printing 


Michigan  State  University’s 
School  of  Journalism,  will  be 
limited  to  24  NAEA  members 
selected  by  the  university. 

Discussion  leaders  will  be 
chosen  from  U.  S.  business  and 
education,  according  to  Karl  T. 
Finn,  Cincinnati  (Ohio)  Times- 
Star,  chairman  of  the  NAEA 
seminar  committee.  “This  will 
be  an  Executive  Seminar,  not  a 
graduate  course  in  advertising,” 
Mr.  Finn  said. 


NEWSP 


It’ 

R 
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SABENA  Appoints 

Miss  Phyllis  Haggerty  has 
been  named  sales  publicity  man¬ 
ager  for  North  America  for 
SABENA  Belgian  World  Air¬ 
lines  with  headquarters  in  New 
York.  Formerly  with  Braniff 
International  Airways  and 
Northwest  Orient  Airlines,  Miss 
Haggerty  is  a  graduate  of 
Boston  University  School  of 
Journalism. 


foil  also  contained  a  quarter 
page  ad  announcing  a  spedii 
“lOc-off”  coupon  promotion 
Reynolds  Wrap. 

Ratewise,  the  page  went 
applicable  rates.  Reynolds  paid 
the  black  and  white  plus  four- 
color  rate  and  Johnston 
the  two-color  rate  for  its 
of  the  laminated  page.  There 
was  no  rate  discount  and  no 
charge  was  made  for  bleed. 

The  Reynolds  foil  ad  was  d^ 
signed  in  wallpaper  pattern. 

Several  newspapers  have  run 
plain  sheets  of  foil  through  their 
presses,  with  ad  copy  on  facin? 
pages.  Printed  wax  paper  also 
has  been  used  in  advertising 
stunts. 


Award  to  KRON-TV 


New  PR  Firm 


Ira  Morais,  director  of  public 
relations  for  the  Lewyt  Corp. 
for  the  last  four  years,  has 
established  his  own  PR  firm, 
Ira  Morais  Associates,  Long 
Island  City. 


San  Francisco 
The  Chronicle’s  television  sta 
tion,  KRON-TV,  received  a  dU' 

Pont  Award  this  week  for  “its 
devotion  to  significant  purpose 
in  the  use  of  television  as  » 
medium  for  the  enlargement  and 
enrichment  of  public  expW" 
ence.”  Singled  out  for  mention 
were  three  series  of  programs' 
designed  to  deepen  the  awa^  along 
ness  of  the  public  in  scientific]  Qjj 
careers,  foreign  opinion,  and 
water. 
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ANTI-RECESSION 


NEWSPAPER  LAW 


It’s  Dangerous  to  Tell 
Reader:  ‘Look  It  Up’ 


By  Albert  Woodruff  Gray 


ng  ai  I  Judgement  for  $5,100, 
le  ad.  awarded  a  housewife,  mother  of 
four  children,  and  teacher  at 
Sacramento  State  College,  rep- 
resented  damages  for  the  char- 
m  on  acterization  by  a  local  news¬ 
paper  that  she  should  have  been 
ot  at  named  Narcissus.  (317  Pac.  2d 
paiJ  1032) 

four-  jQ  ygaj.g  tyjg  plaintiff,  a 

P"  resident  of  Fair  Oaks,  Calif., 
had  contributed  a  weekly  shop- 
rhere  pjjjg  news  column  for  her  hus- 
d  no  band’s  newspaper. 

IS  de  three  charges  of 

^  libel  was,  “Seems  strange  that 
» run  obscure  little  person  as 

‘plain  Audrey’  should  assume 
1  such  a  responsibility  (Some  of 
also  think  that  plain  Audrey 

■  sina  have  been  named  ‘Nar- 

'*  *“*  *cissus.’  Hunt  up  your  psychol¬ 
ogy  text  books  for  that  one — .) 

The  second  charge  of  libel 
was  the  publication  of,  “Plain 
CISCO  Audrey’s  Trip  to  Europe  still 
I  sti-  causing  a  lot  of  local  yokel 
j  dj.  and  comment  whenever  men- 
.  “its  honed.” 

rpose  A  third  publication  was  in 
as  »  tte  same  vein:  “The  San  Juan 
tandj  Record’s  Associate  Editor,  no 
:pw-j  less!  reported  on  her  recent  trip 
ntiOTj  to  Europe  and  old  blouse  and 
raniS'  dirndl  (Was  it?  Or  slacks?) 
va^  along  the  Paris  water  front.” 
"U;  On  the  second  and  third 
^  counts  on  which  the  jury  found 
_ _ _ 


a  verdict  for  the  publisher,  a 
new  trial  was  ordered  by  the 
appellate  court.  Of  the  first 
count,  the  court  sustained  a 
recovery  against  the  newspaper. 

“The  sting  of  the  charge,” 
the  court  said,  is  found  in  the 
note  to  “Hunt  up  your  psychol¬ 
ogy  text  books  for  that  one.” 

Greek  Myth 

“The  Greek  myth  centering 
around  Narcissus  and  his  af¬ 
fair  with  Echo  is  commonly 
known  and  understood,”  the 
court  said.  “While  to  state  that 
a  person  ought  to  have  been 
named,  that  is,  that  a  person 
resembled.  Narcissus,  could 
scarcely  be  called  complimen¬ 
tary,  it  would  not  however  be  a 
statement  libelous  on  its  face. 
But  a  different  connotation  en¬ 
tirely  is  brought  in  by  the  direc¬ 
tion,  ‘Hunt  up  your  psychology 
text  books  for  that  one,’  for  it 
was  shown  that  from  the  myth 
of  Narcissus  there  has  stemmed 
a  term  commonly  used  in  psy¬ 
chology  to  classify  with  respect 
to  adults,  a  definite  pathology 
called  narcissism  or  narcism. 

“When  this  publisher  in¬ 
structed  her  readers  to  hunt  up 
their  psychology  text  books  to 
discover  what  she  meant  by  say¬ 
ing  this  woman  ought  to  have 
been  named  Narcissus,  she  made 
it  plain  that  she  was  not  refer¬ 


ring  to  anything  innocent  in 
nature. 

“Even  the  dictionary  uses  the 
term  ‘narcissism’  as  meaning, 
psychologically  speaking,  ‘erotic 
feeling  aroused  by  one’s  own 
body  and  personality,  regarded 
by  Freud  as  a  normal  state  in 
sexual  development;  pathologi¬ 
cal,  fixation  at  or  regression  to 
this  stage.’ 

In  Text  Books 

“There  was  definite  proof  as 
to  what  the  publisher’s  readers 
would  have  found  had  they 
obeyed  her  admonition.  By  di¬ 
recting  her  readers  to  texts  on 
psychology  the  publisher  plainly 
indicated  that  she  was  not  deal¬ 
ing  with  the  innocuous  Greek 
myth  but  with  something  they 
would  find  related  to  that  myth 
in  psychology  text  books. 

“It  cannot  be  argued  that 
there  is  any  ambiguity  in  the 
publication  by  reason  of  which 
an  innocent  and  nonlibelous 
meaning  could  fairly  be  ascribed 
thereto.  To  ascribe  to  any  in¬ 
dividual  the  sexual  deviation  de¬ 
scribed  in  psychology  text  books 
as  constituting  narcissism, 
whatever  the  degree  of  such 
deviation,  is  to  expose  that  per¬ 
son  to  hatred,  contempt,  ridicule, 
obloquy  and  to  cause  him  to  be 
shunned  and  avoided.” 

• 

$38,672  for  School 

Oklahoma  City 
Members  of  the  Oklahoma 
Press  Association  have  raised 
$38,672  of  their  $40,000  goal 
toward  furnishing  the  new 
building  for  the  journalism 
school  at  the  University  of 
Oklahoma.  Ned  Shepler,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Lawton  Constitu¬ 
tion  and  Press,  is  chairman. 


Lesly  Co.  Fee 
Billings  in 
’57  Up  40% 

Fee  billings  in  1957  of  the 
Philip  Lesly  Co.  were  40% 
greater  than  in  1956,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Philip  Lesly,  president. 
Current  rate  of  fees  in  1958, 
he  added,  indicates  the  first  six 
months  will  be  39%  greater  than 
in  the  same  period  of  1957. 

Mr.  Lesly  said  the  1957  bill¬ 
ings  put  his  company  in  the  top 
10  public  relations  agencies  in 
the  country  in  total  fees  and 
number  of  full-time  persons  in 
the  organization. 

He  also  announced  formation 
of  Tisdall,  Clark  and  Lesly,  Ltd., 
in  Toronto,  Ont.,  in  which  the 
Lesly  Co.  will  be  a  major  stock¬ 
holder. 

This  is  a  reformation  of  the 
firm  of  Tisdall,  Clark  and  Co. 
that  has  been  operating  in  Can¬ 
ada  for  the  past  six  years. 

Canadian  public  relations  ac¬ 
tivities  for  various  Lesly  clients 
will  be  directed  through  this 
Canadian  organization  under 
the  Lesly  Ck).’s  general  super- 


‘Young  Man  of  Year’ 

Lewis  A.  Shaw,  public  rela¬ 
tions  manager,  Massachusetts 
Mutual  Life  Insurance  Co.,  was 
recently  named  “Young  Man  of 
the  Year”  in  both  Springfield, 
Mass.,  and  in  the  entire  state. 
He  is  the  12th  recipient  of  this 
annual  award  sponsored  by  the 
Massachusetts  Junior  Chamber 
of  Commerce. 


THE  LONE  RANGER 

Hubenthal,  Hearst  Newspapers 


WHICH  ROAD? 

Messner,  Rochester  Times-Union 


‘GOALS,  NOT  GHOULS! 

Russell,  Los  Angeles  Times 
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ADVERTISER 


Toigo  Seeks 
Pabst  Job  to 


Ted  Thackrey Salutes  Winchell  With  Utility  Firms  ■ 
Full  Page  Advertisement  In  Variety  Dcduct  ^ 


Revamp  Ads 


Chicago 

John  Toigo,  former  advertis¬ 
ing  agency  executive,  has  re¬ 
signed  as  vicepresident  and 
marketing  director  of  Jos. 
Schlitz  Brewing  Co.,  to  become 
the  candidate  for  president  of 
the  stockholder  slate  in  the 
proxy  contest  for  control  of 
Pabst  Brewing  Co. 

Mr.  Toigo,  a  former  partner 
of  Biow,  Biern,  Toigo  Advertis¬ 
ing  Co.,  said  at  a  press  confer¬ 
ence  here  that  Pabst’s  present 
management’s  marketing  and 
advertising  approach  had  been 
wrong. 

The  basic  change  needed,  he 
said,  is  to  change  the  Pabst 
sales  organization  from  people 
who  sell  beer  to  an  organiza¬ 
tion  capable  of  showing  whole¬ 
salers  how  to  move  it.  He  ac¬ 
cused  Pabst  management  of 
wasting  money  on  televised  prize 
fights.  He  said  the  money  should 
have  been  used  for  local  adver¬ 
tising.  Pabst  discontinued  fight 
sponsorship  in  1956. 

Harris  Perlstein,  president  of 
Pabst,  said  the  management 
slate  has  more  than  51  per  cent 
of  the  shares  outstanding  and 
is  assured  of  victory  at  the  meet¬ 
ing  here  April  1. 

Mr.  Perlstein  said  Mr.  Toigo 
has  been  a  “controversial  figure” 
at  Schlitz  and  “it  is  common 
knowledge  that  the  advertising 
campaign  he  initiated  is  being 
greatly  revamped.” 

Schlitz  and  its  ad  agency,  J. 
Walter  Thompson  Co.,  refer  to 
the  current  ads  as  “the  second 
stage  in  the  development  of  the 
Schlitzerland  Theme.”  There 
will  be  less  emphasis  on 
“Schlitztalk,”  and  more  promi¬ 
nence  to  the  new  slogan:  “Move 
to  Quality  .  .  .  Move  Up  to 
Schlitz.” 

Last  January,  the  bureau  of 
advertising,  ANPA,  cited  Schlitz 
as  “Advertiser  of  the  Year”  in 
recognition  of  its  “imaginative 
use  of  newspaper  ads.” 


A  full  page  advertisement  in 
Variety,  March  12,  contained  a 
tribute  to  Walter  Winchell’s 
$13,000,000  item — a  story  of 
how  the  Runyon  Cancer  Fund 
was  started  —  signed  by  Ted 
Thackrey,  managing  editor  of 
the  Lakeland  (Fla.)  Ledger. 

On  the  occasion  of  Florida 
Southern  College  giving  a  de¬ 
gree  of  Doctor  of  Humanities 
to  the  \ew  York  Mirror-King 


Features  columnist,  Mr.  Thack¬ 
rey  recalled  how  it  was  a  brief 
note  in  a  Winchell  column  11 
years  ago  that  suggested  a  fight 
against  cancer  as  a  suitable 
memorial  to  Damon  Runyon. 


For  PR  Ads 


Washington 

Advertising  estimated  in 


Mr.  Thackrey  is  a  former  edi-  “millions  of  dollars”  which  was 
tor  of  the  New  York  Post.  He  placed  by  electric  power  corn- 


paid  tribute  to  Mr.  Winchell  as  panies  has  been  ruled  by  the  In- 
“a  reporter  who  has  crusaded  temal  Revenue  Service  to  be 


Dealers  Spur 
‘Auto  Buy’ 
Jamboree 


endlessly  —  for  people  and  lobbying  activity  and  disallowed 
causes.”  as  normal  tax  deductions. 

.  The  utility  companies  con- 

^  Cl  »  r  •  ^  tended  they  were  presenting 

oClCCt  LslSt  facts  in  rebuttal  of  attada 

made  by  public  power  advocates, 

Plan  Is  Advanced  spending  the  money  in  defense 

of  their  business  and,  accord- 
Chapel  Hill,  N.  C.  ingly,  were  entitled  to  list  the 


N.C.  Select  List 


ingly,  were  entitled  to  list  the 


I  What’s 
3;le  adver 
Joseph 
:hainnan 
;enior  vi< 


Publishers  of  30  North  Caro-  cost  as  a  necessai-y  business  IdI  media. 


lina  dailies  with  25,000  circula-  expense. 


tion  or  less  have  been  invited  to  Senator  Estes  Kefauver,  who 


Cleveland’s  successful  “You 
Auto  Buy  Now”  promotion,  re¬ 
sulting  in  an  estimated  sale  of 
$15,000,000  of  new  and  used 
cars  in  one  week,  is  spreading  to 
other  cities.  (E  &  P  Editorial, 
March  15.) 

With  the  help  of  the  Bureau 
of  Advertising,  ANPA,  the  five 
major  car  manufacturers  are 
encouraging  car  dealers  to  adopt 
the  Cleveland  City  Wide  Auto 
Jamboree.  Ford,  General 
Motors,  Chrysler,  Studebaker- 
Packard  and  American  Motors 
have  sent  representatives  to  con¬ 
tact  dealers  in  more  than  20 
cities. 

Details  of  the  Cleveland  pro¬ 
motion,  which  had  the  support 
of  all  three  Cleveland  dailies, 
and  local  radio  and  television 
stations,  are  highlighted  in  the 
April  issue  of  MacDonald’s 
Classified  Service  sent  to  more 
than  600  client  newspapers. 

The  Cleveland  promotion  was 
staged  the  last  week  of  Febru¬ 
ary.  Auto  dealers  spent  an  esti¬ 
mated  $250,000  in  advertising 
new  and  used  car  bargains. 

The  Bureau  of  Advertising  is 
preparing  a  kit  on  how  the 
Cleveland  papers  promoted  the 
jamboree.  The  three  Cleveland 
dailies  carried  a  total  of  102,000 
lines  of  display  auto  linage  and 
262,000  lines  of  classified  auto¬ 
motive  copy. 


meet  here  March  22  to  consider  drew  IRS  attention  to  the  ads 


forming  a  non-metropolitan 
market  organization  with  a 


and  asked  for  investigation, 
said;  “I  presume  that  we  will 


single  national  advertising  rep-  begin  to  hear  from  these  com- 


resentative. 


panies,  now,  that  their  free 


John  W.  Cullen,  president  of  speech  is  being  curtailed  by  this 
the  John  W.  Cullen  Co.,  will  dis-  ruling.  Let  me  assure  them  in 


cuss  the  operation  of  the  Ohio  advance  this  is  not  so.  They  can 
Select  List,  which  his  firm  rep-  continue  to  propagandize  as 


much  as  they  w'ant  in  their 


The  meeting  stems  from  an  advertisements — they  are  mere- 
agreement  of  15  non-metropoli-  ly  Roing  to  have  to  pay  the  bill 


tan  daily  publishers,  reached  themselves.  They  can  no  longer 
during  the  annual  Mid-Winter  charge  the  taxpayers  and  rate- 


institute  of  the  N.  C.  Press  payers  foi 
“select  list”  one-representative  washings.” 
system. 

.  Knight  1 

beth  City  Daily  Advance,  said  .  . 

the  meeting  is  a  “sensible,  America 
worthwhile  and  positive  step  xhe  Mio 


payers  for  their  own  brain- 


Knight  Paper  Drops 
American  Weekly 


The  Miami  (Fla.)  Herald  a 


toward  a  plan  originated  over  Knight  newspaper,  will  discon- 


two  years  ago.”  It  was  first  pro-  tinue  distribution  of  the  Ameri-  what  ht 
posed  by  J.  B.  Robinson,  pub-  can  Weekly  on  June  15.  The  ‘last  wo 
lisher  of  the  Jacksonville  Daily  supplement  has  been  distributed  research 
News.  for  16  years.  equipmei 

•  Edwin  C.  Kennedy,  vicepresi-  probably 

1,087  TV  Stations  dent  in  char^  of  advertising  siderabh 

for  the  American  Weekly,  said  1959. 

Washington  the  long  association  was  being 
There  are  now  1,087  TV  sta-  terminated  with  extreme  re- 
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1,087  TV  Stations 


Washington  the  long  associal 
There  are  now  1,087  TV  sta-  terminated  with 
tions  in  the  world  and  more  gret.” 
than  68,000,000  TV  receivers  in  “We  have  defi: 


We  have  definite  plans,”  he  [his  vie> 


use,  according  to  Television  added,  “to  extend  distribution  of  Ifieid; 


Largest  Guild  Unit 


Factbook.  This  was  an  increase  American  Weekly  in  Florida.” 
of  231  stations  and  more  than  , 

5,500,000  sets  during  1957.  On  „  ,  . 

Feb.  1,  the  U.  S.  had  560  TV  Belden  Morgan  Dies; 
stations;  the  rest  of  the  world  Promotion  Director 
527. 


Spot  Radio  Gains 

Total  estimated  revenue  ob¬ 
tained  by  radio  stations  through 
national  spot  advertising  in 
1957  was  $183,987,000,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Lawrence  Webb,  manag¬ 
ing  director  of  Station  Repre¬ 
sentatives  Association,  Inc.  The 
comparable  figure  for  1966  was 
$145,461,000. 


The  New  York  Times  unit  of 
the  Newspaper  Guild  has  more 
members  in  good  standing  than 
the  entire  San  Francisco  local 
can  claim.  As  reported  by  the 
Newspaper  Guild  of  New  York, 
the  Times  unit  had  1,692  paid- 
up  members  last  Dec.  31;  San 
Francisco  had  1,594.  Total 
Times  unit  membership  was  1,- 
699;  San  Francisco  had  1,762. 


,  Hartford,  Conn.  »  ®  . 

o.  !•  n  .  1  Belden  Morgan,  58,  promotion 

Sterling  Elected  director  of  the  Hartford  Cou- 

John  C.  Sterling,  chairman  of  rant,  died  March  17  after  »  *  ^ 

the  Board,  This  Week  magazine,  brief  illness.  He  was  a  former  P 
has  been  elected  chairman  of  secretary  of  the  National  News-  ’ 

the  board  by  the  directors  of  paper  Promotion  Association.  ‘  ® 
the  Advertising  Council.  He  Mr.  Morgan  began  work  on  ®  ^ 
succeeds  Louis  N.  Brockway  who  the  Courant  in  1936  as  head  of  •  Ch 
has  served  two  one-year  terms  the  copy  department.  He  wM  yei 
as  chairman.  Mr.  Brockway  is  appointed  promotion  director  in 
executive  vicepresident.  Young  1949.  His  wife,  a  son  and  three  '4  wt 
&  Rubicam,  Inc.  daughters  survive  him. 
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By  Robert  B.  McIntyre 


rHE  MEDIA  DIRECTOR— IV ! 


]  Hartigan  Tells  Story 
Of  Auto  Advertising 


By  Philip  N.  Schuyler 

•  What’s  happening  to  automo- 
:Je  advertising? 

Joseph  John  Hartigan,  vice 
■lairman  of  the  board  and 
-nior  vicepresident  in  charge 
3f  media,  Campbell-Ewald  Com¬ 
pany,  Detroit,  gave  his  answer 
to  that  question  this  week.  He 
spoke  both  as  a  keen  observer 
3f  the  entire  industry,  and  also, 
specifically,  for  Chevrolet. 

Visiting  New  York  for  a 
meeting  of  the  Committee  on 
Outdoor  and  Transportation  Ad¬ 
vertising  of  the  American  Asso- 
tiation  of  Advertising  Agencies, 
of  which  he  is  chairman,  Mr. 
Hartigan  told  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher  the  automobile  advertis- 
njt  story  as  it  pertains  to  all 
jiedia.  As  chairman  of  the  one 
committee,  Mr.  Hartigan  is  also 
a  member  of  the  Media  Rela¬ 
tions  Committee  of  the  4-A’s. 

Despite  the  Frey  report,  he 
declared,  relations  between  me¬ 
dia  and  the  agencies  were  never 
better  than  they  are  now. 

Mr.  Hartigan  revealed  that 
his  agency  was  now  installing 
what  he  expects  will  be  the 
‘last  word”  in  electronic  media 
research,  scheduling  and  billing 
equipment.  The  installation  will 
probably  be  completed  at  con¬ 
siderable  expense  by  the  first  of 
1959. 

Summation 

Here  is  a  brief  summation  of 
his  views  on  the  automotive 

field: 

•  There’s  no  need  for  worry 
^irer  the  present  business  re- 
*ssion.  Tight-lipped,  deliberate, 
tinny  Mr.  Hartigan  is  a  busi¬ 
ness  optimist.  He  thinks  busi¬ 
ness  and  the  public  are  just 
‘catching  their  breaths”  right 
now. 

•  Sales  generally  will  pick 
np  later  this  year.  While  he 
yuld  not  pinpoint  Spring  for 
‘he  upswing,  he’s  certain  it  will 
tome  before  the  year  ends. 

•  Chevrolet  itself  is  ahead  of 
last  year  in  sales,  and  holding 
ds  own  in  advertising.  This  car 
hid  better  last  year  than  the 
Jear  before  and  should  increase 
“ales  this  year  over  last,  or  at 

[Editor  &  publisher  i 


least  do  just  as  well  as  in  1957. 

•  Weather  has  had  a  lot  to 
do  with  the  present  sales  slow¬ 
down.  Not  only  east  of  the  Hud¬ 
son,  but  in  the  middle  west,  the 
far  south,  Texas  and  California 
the  weather  has  been  bad.  You 
don’t  think  of  car  buying  when 
roads  are  blanketed  in  snow. 

•  When  looking  at  reduced 
print  linage  and  broadcast  time 
from  the  automotive  industry, 
you  should  figure  increased  rates 
for  all  media.  Thus,  automotive 
linage  in  newspapers  showed  a 
loss  of  6.5%  for  January  (E&P, 
March  1,  page  16).  But  newspa¬ 
pers  have  increased  rates  by 
just  about  that  amount.  Thus, 
you  should  say  that  in  dollars 
automotive  advertising  is  hold¬ 
ing  its  own  today.  Since  auto¬ 
motive  advertising  is  based  on 
sales,  whether  it  increases  or 
not  depends  upon  whether  Mr. 
Hartigan’s  optimistic  view  pre¬ 
vails.  Right  now,  Chevrolet  is 
spending  no  more,  no  less  than 
last  year,  with  the  bulk  in  news¬ 
papers. 

•  Auto  advertising  is  still 
placed  for  the  benefit  of  the 
dealers.  Chevrolet  has  about  7,- 
000.  The  advertising  appropria¬ 
tion  comes  entirely  from  the 
factory,  but  still  based  upon  unit 
sales.  As  always,  dealers  con¬ 
tinue  to  place  some  of  their  own 
advertising.  As  to  the  factory 
ads,  dealers’  recommendations 
and  suggestions  are  taken  seri¬ 
ously,  but  that  doesn’t  mean  the 
dealer  has  "control.”  From  the 
dealers’  point  of  view,  newspa¬ 
pers  continue  to  be  the  Num¬ 
ber  1  medium.  Chevrolet  uses 
local  newspapers  to  fit  into  na¬ 
tional  plans. 

No  ‘Cure-All’ 

•  No  one  medium  is  the  "cure- 
all”  for  auto  or  any  other  ad¬ 
vertiser.  Each  medium  —  news¬ 
papers,  radio,  tv,  magazines  and 
outdoor  —  can  do  its  own  par¬ 
ticular  job  well,  if  properly  and 
consistently  used.  Chevrolet 
doesn’t  depend  upon  any  one 
single  medium  to  do  the  entire 
job. 

•  Gains  in  TV  have  not  been 


taken  out  of  other  media  in 
every  case.  In  some  cases,  new 
money  is  involved.  Specifically, 
for  Chevrolet,  there  has  been 
no  reduction  in  newspaper  lin¬ 
age  because  of  TV  shows.  Mr. 
Hartigan  put  it:  “Newspapers 
have  not  suffered  one  iota.  'That 
doesn’t  mean  that  every  news¬ 
paper  we  used  two  years  ago  is 
getting  the  same  linage  today 
they  got  then.  Some  are  getting 
more,  some  less,  depending  upon 
mai’ket  conditions. 

"If  newspapers  are  used  prop¬ 
erly,  there  is  no  doubt  about  it 
they  are  strong  advertising  me¬ 
dia  at  the  local  level,”  Mr. 
Hartigan  said. 

ROP  Color  Studies 

Mr.  Hartigan  said  Campbell- 
Ewald  is  continuing  its  studies 
on  ROP  newspaper  color.  It  is 
his  belief  that  to  be  of  any  value 
tests  must  be  carried  on  over  a 
considerable  period  of  time. 

“We  have  used  ROP  color 
not  only  for  Chevrolet  but  for 
other  clients  and  intend  to  keep 
on  using  it,”  he  said.  "It  will 
be  used  when  we  feel  that  it  is 
needed.  We  will  not  use  color 
when  black  and  white  will  do  the 
job  and  we  won’t  use  black  and 
white  if  color  is  what  is  called 
for.  Too  many  people  overlook 
the  fact  that  automobile  adver¬ 
tising  is  different  from  chew¬ 
ing  gum,  toothpaste  or  food  ad¬ 
vertising.  We  use  color  for  our 
food  and  beverage  clients,  for 
instance,  to  get  additional  at¬ 
tention  on  food  pages  in  adver¬ 
tising.” 

Electronic  Equipment 

Mr.  Hartigan  has  been  in  the 
advertising  business  for  40 
years.  In  that  time  he  has  helped 
to  invest  literally  billions  of 
dollars  in  advertising.  Through 
the  years,  he  noted,  there  have 
been  vast  advances  in  the  scien¬ 
tific  direction  of  media  selec¬ 
tion  and  placement. 

Use  of  electronic  computers 
and  other  equipment  is  proving 
of  special  value  in  market  and 
media  research,  he  said.  Right 
now  additional  space  is  being 
acquired  by  Campbell-Ewald  in 
Detroit  and  new  modem  auto¬ 
matic  equipment  is  being  in¬ 
stalled  for  this  purpose. 

“Practically  every  kind  of 
data  you  can  think  of  will  be 
available  covering  all  types  of 
media,  markets  and  dealers,” 
Mr.  Hartigan  said.  He  declared 
he  had  examined  the  ANPA 
standard  cards,  was  impressed 
with  them,  but  that  his  agency 
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Joseph  J.  Hartigan 

had  felt  that  their  own  records 
should  be  developed.  He  hopes 
to  have  information  available 
and  kept  up-to-date  on  over  7,- 
000  newspapers,  dailies  and 
weeklies.  Besides  scheduling, 
placement  and  billing  the  equip¬ 
ment  will  be  used  for  market  re¬ 
search. 

It  has  been  said  that  Mr. 
Hartigan  knows  more  newspa¬ 
per  men  and  is  more  widely 
known  by  newspaper  men 
throughout  the  country  than 
any  other  media  director.  Hard¬ 
ly  a  day  passes  that  he  does  not 
get  letters  from  publishers,  rep¬ 
resentatives  or  other  members 
of  the  newspaper  fraternity.  In 
Detroit  he  is  proud  of  the  “open 
door”  policy  fostered  by  Camp¬ 
bell-Ewald. 

“We  make  sure  that  someone 
sees  everybody  who  comes  to 
us  with  something  to  tell  or 
something  to  sell,”  he  said.  “We 
want  to  learn  all  we  can  about 
media,  in  order  to  be  able  to 
select  those  which  will  be  most 
profitable  for  our  clients.  We 
believe  that  the  media  depart¬ 
ment  of  an  advertising  agency 
should  be  its  show  case.” 

Regular  E&P  Reader 

Mr.  Hartigan  said  he  was 
constantly  on  the  lookout  for 
information  to  help  him  use  all 
media  in  the  best  possible  way 
for  the  40  clients  his  agency 
serves.  For  that  reason  he  is  a 
consistent  reader  of  advertising 
trade  papers,  including  E&P, 
and  insists  that  Campbell- 
Ewald’s  media  executives  simi¬ 
larly  keep  up  with  trade  news. 

“A  person  who  reads  the  trade 
papers  of  his  industry  takes  the 
advertising  in  them  very  seri¬ 
ously,”  he  said.  “That  goes  for 
the  newspapers  who  advertise 
(Continued  on  page  16) 
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Serious  Problems  Seen- 
In  Volume  Discounts 


matically  widen  the  local-nation¬ 
al  rate  differential,”  he  said. 

“It  would  also  be  well  for  all 
publishers  to  realize  that  by  in¬ 
creasing  their  open  rate  they 
are  making  it  more  attractive 


By  Robert  B.  McIntyre 


There  are  “very  serious  prob¬ 
lems”  to  be  faced  in  establishing 
volume  discounts,  according  to 
Francis  P.  McFadden,  president, 
George  A.  McDevitt  Co.,  New 
York,  newspaper  representa¬ 
tives. 

“We  can  find  nothing  in  the 
record  to  indicate  that  such  dis¬ 
counts  have  attracted  adver¬ 
tisers  by  virtue  of  their  exist¬ 
ence  per  se,”  Mr.  McFadden  told 
Editor  &  Publisher  this  week. 

“In  our  opinion,  the  use  of 
newspapers  is  not  now,  nor  has 
it  ever  been,  determined  by  the 
rate  structure  technique  and  we 
believe  there  is  ample  evidence 
in  the  record  to  prove  this 
point,”  he  said. 

Mr.  McFadden’s  observations 
were  sparked  by  recent  discus¬ 
sion  and  some  limited  activity  in 
the  direction  of  establishing 
volume  discounts  on  black  and 
white  newspaper  advertising 
(E&P,  Feb.  22,  page  9). 

He  feels  this  activity  stems 
from  suggestions  made  by  vari¬ 
ous  convention  speakers  repre¬ 
senting  large  advertisers  in 
competitive  media  who  urge  that 
newspapers  install  a  discount 
system  similar  to  those  other 
media  in  which  the  speaker’s 
company  is  spending  the  major 
share  of  its  advertising  dollar. 
Mr.  McFadden  believes  that  this 
urging  has  encouraged  some 
people  in  the  newspaper  busi¬ 
ness  to  asume  that  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  discounts  would  re¬ 
sult  in  a  greater  use  of  daily 
newspapers  by  these  adver¬ 
tisers. 


established  in  1946.  This  selling 
organization,  backed  by  a  sub¬ 
stantial  budget,  was  offering  a 
rate  card  with  extraordinary 
discounts  in  all  the  principal 
cities  in  the  country.  These  dis¬ 
counts  were  uniform  and  well 
organized.  Despite  years  of  in¬ 
tensive  and  intelligent  promo¬ 
tion,  the  organization  was  un¬ 
able  to  secure  enough  business 
at  discount  rates  to  maintain 
itself  and  subsequently  ceased 
operations. 

“In  none  of  this  history,”  Mr. 
McFadden  emphasized,  “do  we 
find  any  area  of  success  with 
discounts  that  would  warrant 
a  publisher  changing  his  rate 
structure  to  a  discount  form 
with  all  its  inherent  inequities.” 


Higher  Open  Rate 


Cites  ‘Evidence* 


Media  Director 


Getting  back  to  the  “evi¬ 
dence”  showing  that  the  use  of 
newspapers  is  not  determined 
by  the  rate  structure  technique, 
Mr.  McFadden  said: 

“Most  large  newspapers  for 
many  years  had  volume  dis¬ 
counts  available  and  because 
they  found  that  such  discounts 
attracted  no  business  to  their 
columns  that  their  fiat-rate 
competitors  did  not  also  have, 
newspapers  generally  went  to 
the  simpler  and  more  direct 
method  of  fiat  rate. 


According  to  Mr.  McFadden, 
in  order  for  a  publisher  to  estab¬ 
lish  a  rate  discount  and  main¬ 
tain  his  present  national  rev¬ 
enue  volume,  he  would  of  neces¬ 
sity  have  to  establish  a  sub¬ 
stantially  higher  open  rate — in 
some  instances  as  much  as  20% 
— and  then  scale  it  down  either 
to  his  present  flat  rate  or  below 
it. 

This  then  would  resolve  itself 
into  giving  the  same  or  lesser 
rate  to  present  large  advertisers 
and  making  the  medium  and 
small  advertisers  carry  the  load. 

Mr.  McFadden  told  Editor  & 
Publisher  of  a  recent  case  in 
the  Mid-West,  where  a  pub¬ 
lisher,  whose  flat  rate  was  63c 
per  line,  established  a  sliding 
scale  of  75c,  with  a  bulk  dis¬ 
count  of  100,000  lines,  down  to 
61  %c. 


{Continued  from  page  15) 
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that  wrong  inferences  may  be  I 


Mr.  McFadden  said  that  he  from  them.  I  would 

can  see  no  basis  that  would  see  all  claims  substantiaW 
justify  establishment  of  volume  !"  advertising  copy  and  staW 
discounts  in  the  black  and  white  ^uch  a  way  that  there  could 
classification.  ^  "o  misunderstanding  about 


“We  do  see  a  great  deal  of  in- 


justice  and  potential  harm  to  .  /E&P  is  doing  an  excelleat 
the  publisher  by  establishment  J®®  the  medium  it  rep^^ 
of  such  rates.  However,”  he  sents.  It  might  be  said,  and 
added,  “if  there  be  any  question,  Probably  often  is  said,  that  E4P 
wouldn't  it  be  a  wiser  policy  to  not  carry  enough  infoniu< 
see  what  use  advertisers  make  interest  to  media  buy- 

of  volume  discounts  in  color  frs  and  directors.  That  kind  of 
advertising  which  have  been  information  should  be  in  the 
established  almost  universally  publication  advertising,  rather 
by  publishers  setting  up  rate  th^n  the  news  columns.  What 
cards  for  color  for  the  first  E&P  does  is  dramatize  the  tre- 
time.  mendous  job  that  is  being  done 


mendous  job  that  is  being  done 


“The  degree  of  acceptance  of  every  day  by  newspapers  ^ 


these  discounts,”  Mr.  McFad-  over  the  country,  to  get  out  in  | 
den  concluded,  “could  serve  as  one  package  and  at  such  a  low 
a  guide  to  the  future  policy  of  price  the  news  of  the  commu- 
the  publisher  in  connection  with  nity,  state,  nation  and  world, 
bla(^  and  white  volume  dis-  plus  entertainment.  That  is  an 
counts.”  expensive  and  extremely  vital 

•  job,  concerning  all  of  us.  The 

•  newspapers  don’t  talk  about  it 
opOHSOrCCl  t^omic  themselves.  But  you  get  an  idea 
^  ^  .4  •1/1  public  service  aspects 

1  O  otftrt  April  O  of  newspapers  in  E&P.” 

-1-  Ttri i- - _ i_ 


o  Start  April  o  of  newspapers  in  E&P.” 

When  he  needs  specific  infor- 
Philip  Morris  cigarettes  will  niation  concerning  a  newspaper 


“sponsor”  a  comic  strip  called  or  its  market,  Mr.  Hartigan  goes 

“Duke  Handy”  in  40  newspapers  direct  to  them. 

of  the  Metro  Sunday  Comics  “I  have  never  found  any  news- 


Network  and  11  independent  Paper  lacking  when  its  cooperi- 


newspapers.  t*on  has  been  asked,”  Mr.  Harti-  tion’s 

The  series,  starting  April  6  said.  “It  is  difficult  for  s  that  t! 

and  continuing  through  the  rest  newspaper  to  know  exactly  what  go  on 
of  the  year,  was  said  to  involve  klud  of  information  a  media  di-  the  pi 
the  “biggest  advertising  con-  rector  needs,  but  I  know  Iron  it  guc 
tract  for  a  single  product”  in  experience,  if  you  ask,  they  will  ion  p< 


tract  for  a  single  product”  in 


the  history  of  newspaper  comics.  SO  to  all  sorts  of  trouble  to  put 


It  is  for  “well  over  $1  million.”  together  what  you  want. 
The  company  has  indicated  it  • 

will  extend  the  contract  into  Van  Mols  Joins  O&O 
1959  as  soon  as  its  advertising 
budget  for  next  year  has  been 

finalized.”  Brian  Van  Mols  has  j 


“Obviously,”  Mr.  McFadden 
said,  “the  big  advertiser  en¬ 
joyed  a  rate  reduction  of  l%c 
per  line,  which  had  to  be  ab¬ 
sorbed  by  the  medium  and 
small  siz^  advertiser.  This  is 
unfair  on  the  face  of  it.” 


DETROn 

Brian  Van  Mols  has  joined 


John  R.  Latham,  Philip  Mor-  the  Detroit  sales  staff  of  O’Msr* 
ris  brand  manager,  said  that  ^  Ormsl^,  Inc.,  newspaper  rtp- 


“Duke  Handy”  will  not  be  “an-  resentatives,  effectively  imm^- 


“To  further  prove  the  lack  of 
interest  by  advertisers  in  news¬ 
papers  just  for  discounts,  we 
have  the  case  of  the  American 
Newspaper  Advertising  Net¬ 
work  (ANAN),  which  was 


Mr.  McFadden  pointed  out 
that  for  many  years,  the  same 
convention  speakers  who  are 
now  advocating  discounts  were 
using  the  local-national  rate  dif¬ 
ferential  as  one  of  the  reasons 
why  they  were  not  using  daily 
newspapers. 

“I  think  all  publishers  should 
be  very  much  aware  that  their 
agreement  to  a  substantially  in¬ 
creased  open  rate  would  auto- 


other  comics  page  display  ad”  atcly-  He  joins  O&O  following 
but  will  be  “presented  in  the  service  with  McCann-Erickson, 


traditional  cliff-hanging  sus-  I*'®-  Kelly-Smith  Com- 

pense  form  of  all  leading  Psny»  both  Detroit. 


comics.”  He  said  the  commer¬ 
cials  for  Philip  Morris  ciga¬ 
rettes  appearing  in  the  balloons 
and  backgrounds  “won’t  hurt 
the  strip’s  continuity.” 


Sets  Linage  Record 

Chicaco 

The  “Spring  Fashion  Story" 


Allen  Saunders  (“Mary  a  12-page  section  of  the  Chica^ 
Worth”  and  “Steve  Roper”)  and  Daily  News,  set  a  linage  record- 1 
Alex  Kotzky  are  creators  of  The  section  carried  18,664  line* 
“Duke  Handy.”  N.  W.  Ayer  &  of  fashion  advertising,  nearly 
Son,  is  the  agency.  3,000  lines  more  than  1957.  I 
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Newspaper  Advertising  Lets 
PR  U  se  New  Approaches 
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Days  of  Frontal  Attack 
On  Problems  Now  Passe 

By  John  G.  Mapes 
Chairman,  Executive  Committee, 

Hill  and  Knowiton,  Inc.,  New  York. 
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Newspaper  advertising  has 
long  held  one  of  the  top  spots 
among  public  relations  media, 
for  a  variety  of  reasons  that 
every  experienced  man  in  the 
field  knows.  But  there  is  one 
reason  that  is  sometimes  over¬ 
looked — the  ready  adaptability 
of  newspaper  advertising  to 
some  of  the  newer  techniques 
and  approaches  of  public  rela¬ 
tions  thinking. 

Take  the  problem  of  trying  to 
get  public  understanding  of  the 
economics  of  industry — for  ex¬ 
ample,  on  the  matter  of  prices 
and  profits.  There  was  a  day, 
and  not  long  ago,  when  this 
problem  was  usually  attacked 
head  on.  Almost  all  newspaper¬ 
men  and  public  relations  people 
will  recall  the  kinds  of  frontal 
attacks  that  used  to  dominate 
industry’s  efforts  to  explain  its 
problems  to  the  people: 

Frontal  Attacks 


lews- 
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what 
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•  News  releases  that  at¬ 
tempted  to  “set  the  record 
straight”  on  the  XYZ  Corpora¬ 
tion’s  profits  by  pointing  out 
that  they  were  only  six  cents  or 
so  on  the  dollar  (hoping  that 
the  public  would  remember  that 
it  guessed  25  cents  in  an  opin¬ 
ion  poll). 


nion 


dars 

rep- 

nedi- 

wing 

kson, 

3offl- 


>  put  I  •  Public  relations  advertise¬ 
ments  featuring  charts  of  a  com¬ 
pany’s  or  industry’s  profits  for 
a  decade  or  more,  comparing 
them  with  average  profits  for  all 
I  '"^’istry.  The  headlines  might 
fined  ^  say,  “Did  You  Know?  Our  pro¬ 
fits  were  5  percent  below  the  in¬ 
dustrial  average?”  (The  word 
“you”  was  the  magic  word  to 
bridge  the  gap  between  the 
advertiser  and  the  reader.) 

Such  techniques  were  by  no 
means  ineffective.  They  were 
used  widely  by  corporations  and 
industi-y  groups  that  saw  the 
seriousness  of  the  threat  to  our 


in  use  to  advertise  and  mer¬ 
chandise  goods  and  services  of 
all  kinds. 

Techniques  Not  Static 

But  advertising  and  public 
relations  techniques  are  not 
static.  Research  and  the  con¬ 
tinued  application  of  creative 
minds  have  brought  much 
change  and  increased  effective¬ 
ness  in  recent  years.  Because 
newspaper  advertising  is  one  of 
the  most  flexible  of  all  media,  it 
continues  to  hold  a  top  position 
among  the  media  useful  in  ap¬ 
plying  these  new  approaches. 

A  current  example  is  the  pub¬ 
lic  relations  advertising  pro¬ 
gram  of  American  Iron  and 
Steel  Institute  (see  cuts).  Cov¬ 
ering  over  400  newspapers  in  all 
steel  plant  communities  and 
other  selected  cities  from  coast 
to  coast,  the  advertisements  ap¬ 
pear  every  other  week. 

They  are  a  far  cry  from  the 
“This  We  Believe”  full-page, 
all-type  advertisements  so  fre¬ 
quently  seen  in  public  relations 
advertising  campaigns  not  too 
many  years  ago.  They  are  small, 
about  350  lines,  and  about  half 
the  area  of  each  one  is  taken  up 
by  an  attention-getting,  usually 
humorous,  pen  and  ink  drawing. 
Headlines  are  written  to  the 


and  kitchen  work  becomes  easier  to  take 
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wonomic  system  if  attacks  on 
it  continued  to  pass  unchal¬ 
lenged.  And  they  did  much  to 
counteract  the  anti-business 
sentiment  of  20  years  or  so  ago. 
In  general,  they  compared  fav¬ 
orably  with  the  techniques  then 
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same  prescription,  and  the  text 
— ^while  somewhat  more  serious 
in  tone — is  as  light  as  the  sub¬ 
ject  permits.  Copy  is  short,  125 
to  150  words. 


2  Themes 


The  advertising  alternates  be¬ 
tween  two  principal  themes. 
One  is  economics,  telling  such 
stories  as  the  low  price  of  steel, 
or  why  profits  are  important. 
The  other  theme  is  the  story  of 
steel  in  use,  the  reasons  why  it 
is  the  preferred  material  for  so 
many  things. 


What  can 
you  buy 
today  for 
8  cents 
a  pound? 


. . .  Besides  Steel,  that  Isl 


Newspaper  advertising  is  one 
of  the  relatively  few  media  of 
mass  communications  which  is 
thoroughly  suitable  for  carrying 
these  messages,  particularly  in 
the  technique  used  in  the  series. 

Certainly,  editors  would  not 
be  likely  to  run  a  news  story  on 
the  subject  “What  can  you  buy 
today  for  8  cents  a  pound — 
beside  steel,  that  is?”,  although 
they  would  probably  run  a 
foi-mal  company  statement  on 
prices  and  pricing  policies. 

“Steel  Does  the  Can-Can”, 
another  ad  in  the  series,  con¬ 
tains  no  spot  news  and  is  quite 
frankly  a  “commercial”  both  for 
tin  plate,  a  product  of  the  steel 
industry,  and  the  familiar  tin 
can.  Nevertheless,  it  is  a  story 
of  some  interest  to  the  general 
public,  and  there  is  no  better 
medium  for  telling  it  than  a 
newspaper  advertisement. 

Increasing  Values 

Advertising  is  finding  increas¬ 
ing  values  in  some  of  the  new 
appeals  to  the  public  interest 
that  have  been  developed 
through  psychological  studies 
and  motivation  research.  Public 


20th  Annual  PR  Forum 

This  is  the  20th  annual  EDI¬ 
TOR  &  PuBUSHER  Public  Rela¬ 
tions  Forum  conducted  to  en¬ 
courage  the  use  of  paid 
newspaper  space  by  advertisers 
for  public  relations  programs. 
A  collection  of  special  articles, 
based  on  the  theme:  “News¬ 
papers — The  Sure-Fire  Public 
Relations  Medium,”  begins  on 
this  page/  and  continues  on 
pages  18-34  of  this  issue. 


relations,  too,  is  devoting  more 
and  more  attention  to  the  newer 
approaches  to  specific  audiences. 

An  outstanding  recent  ex¬ 
ample  is  in  the  field  of  safety 
education  in  industry.  In  steel, 
as  in  many  other  industries,  an 
important  management  goal  has 
long  been  to  bring  the  safety 
record  to  as  near  perfection  as 
possible.  Millions  of  dollars 
worth  of  safety  equipment  is 
installed  and  safety  rules  are 
stressed  in  every  conceivable 
way. 

But  knowing  is  not  enough, 
it  was  found.  It  is  necessary  to 
get  employes  to  want  to  be  safe, 
to  think  about  being  safe.  So  a 
new  program,  called  “Operation 
Attitude,”  has  been  developed 
to  get  people  to  think  about 
safety  subconsciously  as  well  as 
consciously.  And  it  is  working, 
as  a  still  further  improvement 
in  the  steel  plant  accident  rate 
testifies. 

Although  in  that  particular 
problem  newspaper  advertising 
has  not  been  used,  it  is  safe  to 
predict  that  newspaper  adver¬ 
tising  will  be  used  more  and 
more  often  in  future  public  re¬ 
lations  programs,  particularly 
those  beamed  at  the  general 
public  and  the  plant  communi¬ 
ties.  All  the  traditional  reasons 
will  be  behind  its  selection  plus 
the  added  one  of  adaptability 
to  the  new  approaches  being 
used  in  public  relations  today. 


Balch  Named  Director 
Of  PR  for  Heublein 

Hartford,  Conn. 

John  Balch,  formerly  director 
of  public  relations  for  the  As¬ 
sociation  of  National  Adver¬ 
tisers,  has  been  appointed  direc¬ 
tor  of  public  relations  for 
Heublein,  Inc. 

Mr.  Balch  will  supervise  all 
PR  activities  of  the  company, 
its  divisions  and  products,  which 
include  Smirnoff  Vodka,  Bell’s 
Scotch,  Milshire  Gin,  prepared 
cocktails,  cordials,  A-1  Sauce, 
Maypo  and  Maltex  cereals  and 
“Sizzl-Spray,”  a  new  aerosol 
barbecue  sauce. 
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Public  Relations  Practitioner 
Member  of  the  ‘Fifth  Estate’ 


Papers  Continue  To  Fulfill 
Role  as  Fountainhead  of  News 

By  ^  .  Howard  Chase 

President,  Communiealions  Counselors,  Ine.,  New  York. 


In  the  face  of  the  tremendous 
expansion  of  all  communications 
media — newspapers,  magazines, 
radio  and  TV — newspapers  con¬ 
tinue  to  fulfill  their  basic  role  as 
the  fountainhead  of  what  is  hap¬ 
pening  throughout  the  world  to¬ 
day. 

A  panel  at  the  10th  annual 
conference  of  the  Public  Rela¬ 
tions  Society  of  America  pointed 
up  this  fact  last  November  when 
it  reported  that  newspapers  ai’e 
the  prime  source  of  information 
for  the  American  public. 

Clifton  Daniel  of  the  Xeu' 
York  Times  pointed  out  that 
“good  newspapers  provide  more 
information  than  you  can  get  in 
any  other  way — more  than  you 
can  get,  for  example,  in  a  whole 
day  of  TV^  viewing.” 

Fortune  magazine  has  said 
that  “the  press  .  .  .  remains  the 
one  permanent  avenue  to  the 
hearts  and  minds  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  people.” 

These  comments  speak  well 
for  the  “Fourth  Estate.”  And  I 
add  a  lusty  “Amen”  to  a  state¬ 
ment  by  Washington  corre¬ 
spondent  James  Reston  that  “the 
daily  newspaper  not  only  has  a 
future,  but  is  coming  into  one  of 
its  greatest  periods.” 

Record  Newspaper  Gmwlli 

Certainly  there  is  no  doubt 
that  the  daily  press  is  the  quick¬ 
est  and  most  effective  method  of 
reaching  the  public  today.  And 
what  a  public!  Newspapers  in 
1957  climbed  to  a  record  58-mil¬ 
lion  daily  circulation,  a  six-mil- 
lion  gain  in  the  preceding  10- 
year  period. 

Although  radio  and  TV  have 
grown  by  leaps  and  bounds  in 
the  last  quarter  century,  the 
press  during  its  long  histoiy  has 
surged  steadily  forw'ard,  main¬ 
taining  its  leadership  in  the  field 
of  communications. 

It  has  met  the  challenge  of 
competing  media  because  it 
offers  variety  and  selectivity,  in¬ 
terpretation  and  analysis  of  the 
news.  Radio  and  TV  can  drama¬ 
tize  the  news.  No  one  questions 
this.  But  radio  and  TV  have 


neither  the  time  nor  the  means 
to  cover  a  given  subject  as  fully 
as  the  daily  newspapei-. 

Radio  and  television  require 
the  immediate  presence  of  the 
listener  or  viewer.  He  must  get 
the  news  when  it’s  given — or  it 
is  lost.  With  newspapers,  the 
reader  can  select  and  concen¬ 
trate  on  what  he  wants  to  read 
when  he  wants  to  read  it  .  .  . 
leisurely  and  alone. 

New'spapers  are,  in  a  sense,  a 
permanent  record,  for  reference 
at  any  time,  of  a  day’s  events. 

Enter  Public  Relations 

With  the  incredible  growth  of 
the  American  press  and  its  in¬ 
fluence  on  the  reading  habits  of 
an  ever-grow'ing  audience,  there 
has  developed  an  important  ad¬ 
junct  to  this  pipeline  of  com¬ 
munication  with  the  readers — 
public  relations. 

To  some  degree,  this  relative¬ 
ly  new  group  had  its  roots  in 
the  newspaper  business  itself 
since  many  of  its  pioneers,  as 
well  as  many  of  its  practitioners 
today,  were  former  newspaper¬ 
men.  Public  relations  has  sur¬ 
vived  suspicion  and  some  resent¬ 
ment  and,  to  a  satisfying  degree, 
has  minimized  the  negative  atti¬ 
tude  that  once  existed  towards 
it. 

This  changed  attitude  has 
come  about  through  continuing 
self-analysis  and  improvement 
on  the  part  of  the  public  rela¬ 
tions  professional  as  well  as 
through  professionally  intelli¬ 
gent  sei-vice  to  the  press. 

The  relationship  between  the 
press  and  public  relations  be¬ 
comes  more  enlightened  as  each 
better  understands  the  other  and 
as  the  public  relations  record  of 
proven,  sound  service  to  the 
press  mounts  ever  more  impres¬ 
sively. 

Because  of  greater  reader  de¬ 
mand  for  more  diversified  infor¬ 
mation  about  the  whole  sphere 
of  human  activity  and  endeavor, 
public  relations  men  have  lit¬ 
erally  become  an  extension  of 
the  editorial  services  in  such 
fields  as  the  military,  science. 


education,  business,  industiy, 
finance,  and  others. 

Their  seiwice  to  the  press  be¬ 
comes  more  proficient  and  pro¬ 
fessional  as  this  side-by-side  de¬ 
velopment  continues.  And  as 
public  relations  becomes  moi'e 
and  more  an  accepted  service  in 
the  newspaper  scheme  of  things, 
does  it  not  follow  that  perhaps 
public  relations  is  approaching 
the  role  of  a  Fifth  Estate? 

New  Concept  of  PR 

Time  was  when  newsmen 
looked  on  public  relations  mate¬ 
rial  as  nothing  more  than  a 
“pitch”  for  free  advertising. 
Encouragingly  for  all  of  us — 
both  in  and  out  of  the  newspaper 
city  room — this  attitude  is  rap¬ 
idly  changing. 

Several  factors  have  contrib¬ 
uted  significantly: 

1)  Editors  are  anxious  to  call 
public  attention  to  exceptional 
new  products  or  developments  in 
the  industrial,  business  and 
financial  communities. 

2)  There  is  a  growing  public 
demand  to  know  what  is  hap¬ 
pening  inside  industry,  coi'pora- 
tions,  associations  and  other 
areas  of  public  and  private  en¬ 
terprise  which  so  many  public 
relations  finns  represent. 

3)  Public  relations  firms  can 
influence  top  management  of 
their  clients  to  be  more  readily 
accessible  to  the  press,  thus  es¬ 
tablishing  a  freer  flow  and 
exchange  of  ideas.  Often  this 
jn'oduces  the  kind  of  first-hand 
reporting  that  gives  a  story 
substance  and  authenticity. 

4)  Newsmen  welcome  reliable 
sources  where  they  can  get 
straightforward  answers  to 
questions  and  check  facts. 

5)  Public  relations  firms  can 
provide  valuable  assistance  in 
the  basic  research  job  on  special 
stories,  whether  these  are  in¬ 
dustry-wide  or  involve  a  specific 
organization. 

The  growth  of  the  public  rela¬ 
tions  profession  tells  its  own 
performance  story.  In  1935  New 
York’s  business  directory  listed 
10  public  relations  firms  in  the 
city.  In  1957  there  w’ere  more 
than  700. 

This  tremendous  growth  re¬ 
flects  the  acceptance  of  public 
relations  as  an  integral  link  in 
the  chain  of  communications  be¬ 
tween  business  and  industry, 
and  the  press. 

We  in  public  relations  appre- 


W.  Howard  Chase 

ciate  fully  the  opportunity  new> 
papers  offer  us  today.  Neve 
before  has  the  press  devoted  it 
.self  to  such  a  wide  all-eneom 
passing  range  of  subjects. 

Beyond  the  opportunities  in 
herent  in  the  job  ahead,  we  of 
the  “Fifth  Estate”  see  our  chal¬ 
lenge  ...  to  keep  everlastingly 
at  our  task  of  improving  our 
service  to  the  nation’s  press  and 
maintaining  our  relationship 
based  on  mutual  respect  and  re¬ 
sponsibility. 

Newspapers  are  important 
both  to  the  community  the; 
serve  and  to  the  nation.  We  in 
public  relations  have  an  unique 
role  in  that  we  are  part  of  the 
community  and  yet  serve  as  a 
link  between  the  community  and 
the  press  that  seiwes  it. 

The  continuing  development 
of  public  relations  on  a  sound 
dignified  and  balanced  basis 
speaks  well  for  our  relation 
ships  with  the  press.  The  con 
tinuing  growth  of  a  free  and 
articulate  press  in  turn  is  a 
healthy  thing  for  the  nation. 
Thus  our  fortunes  are  bound 
more  and  more  closely  as  we 
approach  an  age  which  can 
dwarf  the  progress  we  have 
made  in  the  past. 


Merrioll  .\ppointe(l 


Cadillac  PR  Head 


Clifford  D.  Merriott  has  been 


appointed  director  of  public  re 
lations  for  Cadillac  Motor  Car 
Division  of  General  Motors 
Corp.  He  succeeds  Warren  R- 
Jollymore  who  has  been  named 
to  the  GM  Central  Office  public 


lelations  staff. 


Mr.  Merriott,  who  joined  GM  i 
in  1953,  at  one  time  was  on  the  | 
editorial  staff  of  the  Rochester 
(Minn.)  Post-Bulletin.  He  left 
the  daily  to  join  the  product 
publicity  department  of  Minne 
sota  and  Ontario  Paper  Co.  I 
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In  Philadelphia  nearly  everybody  reads  The  Bulletin 

(Evening  and  Sunday) 


Advertising  Offices;  Philadelphia  •  New  York  •  Chicago 
Representatives:  Sawyer  Ferguson  Walker  Company  in  Detroit  •  Atlanta  •  Los  Angeles 
Florida  Resorts:  The  Leonard  Company  •  Miami  Beach 
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San  Francisco  ■  Set 


^Ul^l 

wr 

This  editor  added,  “This  re- 
must  be  tempered  by 
the  obligrations  and  responsibil- 
Q  ities  each  of  us  has  to  his  own 

dill  organization.  Yet  if  we  are  to 
work  together  for  our  mutual 
benefit,  we  must  establish  trust 

|01^Q  in  each  other’s  sincerity,  honesty  ^ 

and  reliability.’’ 

The  public  relations  man  then,  " 
if  he  is  to  be  considered  a  re-  ^ 

uring  Co.,  porter  “on  his  beat,’’  must 
recognize  his  responsibilities  not 
only  to  his  company  or  organi- 
•he  theme  nation;  but  to  the  newspapers 

Editor  &  public.  He  must  be  pre-  i 

Relations  P^^^d  to  answer  the  question; 

sider  that  public 

ions  man  ^^uld  like  and  needs  to  know 

Company’s  organization?’’  Know- 

ng  a  beat  ^  interpret 

ie  covers  communicate  the  corporate 

presented  policies  and  activities  that  are 

itution  or  oews  of  public  interest. 

Representing  his  organization  g  Haagensen 

_e  metro-  regard,  the  public  rela- 

ust  have  tions  man  on  his  beat  has  a  and  tours,  safety  camp: 
true  when  number  of  publics  for  which  his  property  improvements 
•erely  like  news  releases  are  written.  ploye  relations  such  as  n 

relations  They  include  employes,  cus-  tional  activities,  health  an 
res  of  my  tomers,  stockholders,  neighbors  insurance  benefits,  workini 
in  the  community,  dealers  and  welfare  benefits;  new  ph; 
'tntpTYipnt  distributors,  suppliers,  goveni-  properties,  research,  pure 
ment  on  local,  state  and  national  machinery,  prodi 

pnnfiHpTipp  levels  and  the  general  public  changes,  sales  and  many 
relations  wherever  they  can  be  reached,  items  that  are  news. 

does  in  a  r’  .r  j  j.  importance  of  this 

Understanding  varies,  iust  as  does  all  the 
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FEATURE 

PARADE 


Worcester’s  Sunday  Telegram  Feature  Parade,  the  only  locally  edited  Sund" 
magazine  in  Central  New  England,  has  established  a 

2  year  lineage  growth  of  over  55.7% 
91.9%*  coverage  of  the 
2nd  market  in  Massachusetts 

Daily  circulation  163.573;  Sunday  104, 590. (Publishers  Statement  6  months  ending  Sept.  30, 1957) 

The  Worcester 

B  «  ?^!^HtELEGRAM  AND  GAZETTE 

WORCESTER,  MASSACHUSEHS 

*l:**»*,B 

-  W  S  tc  t”*  Howard  M.  Booth,  Publisher 

MOIONEY,  REGAN  i  SCHMITT,  Uc. 


BUFFALO  in  countless  thousands 
grazed  over  vast  stretches  of  unwa¬ 
tered  plains  before  the  white  man 
came  to  the  red  man's  hunting 
ground.  This  picture  is  symbolic  of  the 
struggle  between  primitive  and  mod¬ 
ern  forces  when  the  steam  locomotive 
appeared  in  buffalo  land.  The  great 
American  bison  stalled  trains  for 
hours  and  even  days,  but  progress 
was  not  to  be  restrained.  In  this  stir¬ 
ring  tableaux,  passengers  and  train 
crew  are  shown  shooting  buffalo  on 
the  line  of  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad 
west  of  Kansas  City. 


Kansas  City  is 

proud  of  its  pioneer  past.  Independence,  Mo., 
husky  Kansas  City  suburb,  was  the  starting  place 
of  the  Santa  Fe  Trail.  A  few  miles  up  river,  in 
St.  Joseph,  Mo.,  the  Pony  Express  was  born.  A 
full-grown  community  (Greater  Kansas  City, 
population  1,003,100),  Kansas  City  still  grows 
with  the  vigor  and  enthusiasm  of  a  frontier  town. 
Advertisers  like  Kansas  City’s  receptivity  to  new 
products  and  ideas,  its  ready  spending,  good  liv¬ 
ing.  They  like  the  newspaper  that  gives  them 
friendly  entre  to  360,000  Kansas  City  homes,  too. 


Ihe  Newspaper  Thai  Grew  Up  With  the  West 

THE  KANSAS  CITY  STAE, 

FOUNDED  1110  BY  WILLIAM  ROCEHILL  NELSON 
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PR  Ads  Invaluable 
Phase  of  PR  Program 

Hy  Jaiiie8  L.  Maowilhey 

President.  Ameriran  Public  Kelatioii<>  A^suciatiun 
Director  of  Public  Relations  and  Ass't  Vicepresident, 
Bristol-Mvers  Vo. 


During:  the  past  10  years,  a 
familiar  type  of  advertising: — 
often  unappreciated,  but  defin¬ 
itely  appreciated  by  those  who 
are  aware  of  its  results — has 
enjoyed  well  deserved  grrowth 
and  recogrnition.  Sometimes 
called  “institutional,”  often 
“public  service”  and  frequently 
“public  relations”  advertising:, 
this  special  form  of  communica¬ 
tion  is  frequently  justified  as 
“projecting:  the  corporate 
imag:e,”  but  sometimes  con¬ 
demned  as  “valueless.”  However, 
many  public  relations  men  like 
myself  find  that  public  relations 
advertising:  is  an  invaluable 
phase  of  an  overall  public  re¬ 
lations  program.  However,  such 
advertising  should  never  sup¬ 
plant  public  relation’s  existing 
familiar  tools  of  communication; 
it  should  supplement  them. 

Public  relations  advertising 


was  first  use<l  at  the  turn  of 
this  century  by  the  Standard 
Oil  Company,  National  Biscuit 
Company  and  others.  However, 
it  did  not  come  of  age  until 
World  War  II.  Indeed  its  worth 
was  quickly  recognized  as  a 
means  of  imparting  infonnation 
about  a  company’s  activities, 
which  in  turn  aided  in  recruiting 
employes.  What’s  more,  institu¬ 
tional  (public  relations)  adver¬ 
tising  about  company  achieve¬ 
ments  (e.g.  “E”  awards)  gave 
employes  a  proud  feeling  of 
identification  which  invariably 
spurred  them  on  to  greater 
productivity. 

Such  results  opened  the  eyes 
of  many  companies  and  public 
relations  counsel  as  to  the  util¬ 
ity  of  advertising  as  a  tool  of 
public  relations.  True,  adver¬ 
tising  is  used  primarily  to  sell 
goods.  But  it  can  also  .sell  ideas. 


And  it  can  likewise  sell  a  com¬ 
pany  so  that  any  product  iden¬ 
tified  with  it — is  eagerly  bought. 

According  to  an  informal  sur¬ 
vey  I  recently  made  as  president 
of  the  American  Public  Rela¬ 
tions  Association,  I  found  that 
public  relations  advertising  is 
now  most  frequently  used  in 
connection  with:  1)  Crises  situ- 
atioiKs,  such  as  strikes;  2)  The 
promotion  of  employe  pro¬ 
grams;  3)  Furthering  commun¬ 
ity  relations  programs;  4)  An¬ 
nual  reports;  5)  Legislative 
programs;  6)  Attracting  new 
investors  for  a  company;  and 
7)  Attaining  greater  coopera¬ 
tion  from  retailers  and  whole¬ 
salers  who  deal  with  a  company. 


Press  Still  Top 
Medium  for  Impact 

“Of  all  media,  the  pres 
still  has  the  greatest  irapac 
on  public  opinion,”  accordiiit 
to  Neil  MacNeil,  editorii! 
director  of  the  second  Hoove: 
Commission. 

Speaking  before  the  fourtt 
annual  Publicity  and  Publit 
Relations  Seminar  sponsor 
by  Catholic  Institute  of  the 
Press  in  New  York,  the 
former  night  managing  editor 
of  the  .VcM'  York  Times  saio 
that  to  practice  publicity  ana 
public  lelations  one  must  rely 
on  the  written  w’ord. 


Advantages  of  public  rela-  — 

tions  advertising  in  these  seven  have  ever  had  to  justify  insti- 
categories  are  obvious.  A  com-  tutional  public  relations  pro- 
pany  can  tell  its  story  effectively  grams  or  institutional  adve: 
and  quickly.  In  addition,  it  can  tising.  Management  has  lour 
use  paid  space — particularly  in  been  aware  of  their  worth.  Since 
connection  with  its  community  I’ve  told  many  folks  about  my 


and  employee  relations  pro-  company’s  attitude,  a  great 
grams — to  tell  facts  which  the  number  have  asked  just  ho»| 
company  deems  important  and  they  can  get  their  top  manage- 
are  not  of  the  type  that  war-  ments  in  the  same  frame  of 
rant  more  than  brief  editorial  mind. 

coverage.  Furthermore,  there  I  really  don’t  know  the  quick 
are  many  times — as  for  instance  answer,  because  I’ve  never  had 
in  the  case  of  an  annual  report  to  sell  my  management.  They 
— when  there  is  a  very  legiti-  were  sold  long  before  I  came 
mate  news  story,  which  could  there.  Consequently,  I  can  only 
and  often  should  be  supple-  offer  a  theoretical  suggestion 
mented  by  public  I'elations  ad-  which  might  w’ork. 
vertising  which  goes  beyond  the  Much  has  been  said  about  (1) 
warranted  editorial  coverage.  the  intensive  planning  of  ad- 


mind. 

I  r-eally  don’t  know  the  quick 


e#  By  More  Than 

82,000  LINES 

IN  THE  ELIZABETH-NEWARK  AREA 

New  Jersey's 

Most  Concentrated  Markets 

RETAIL  DAILY  GROCERY  LINAGE 

ELIZABETH  DAILY  JOURNAL:  1,214,000 

NEWARK  NEWS:  1,131,000 


Hi>w  Effective 

How  effective,  we  nray  now 


offer  a  theoretical  suggestion 
which  might  w’ork. 

Much  has  been  said  about  (1) 
the  intensive  planning  of  ad¬ 
vertising  programs  for  prod¬ 
ucts,  particularly  new  ones,  and 
(2)  resear’ch  projects  to  ascer- 


ask,  is  public  relations  adver-  tain  the  effectiveness  of  adver¬ 
tising?  tising  campaigns  for  those  prod- 

I  think  this  is  an  important  ucts. 

Unfortunately  —  and  if  I’m 


question  which  must  be  an- 


NWK.  LEDGER:  458,000 


Our  4-Color  Food  Section  attracts  more 
linage  and  sells  more  products. 


1ST  NINE  MONTHS 
OF  1957 


answer-ed  if  this  form  of  adver-  wr-ong  won’t  the  r  eaders  of 
tising  is  to  be  more  widely  used.  EDiTcrit  &  Publisher  tell  m« 
I’ve  spoken  to  many  public  about  it — too  few  institutional 
r  elations  and  advertising  men  public  relations  advertising  pro¬ 
as  well  as  company  executives  gr'ams  are  given  the  time  and 
about  this.  Almost  unanimously  attention  they  deserve.  Unfor- 
they  concur  with  my  feeling  that  tunately  also  —  too  few  such 
public  relations  advertising  does  pr-ograms  are  later  researched  | 
a  swell  job — but  they  chor-us,  to  ascerdain  whether  objectives  ■ 
“just  how  can  we  prove  it  and  were  met.  In  other  worlds,  com- 1 
certainly  pr’oof  is  a  prerequisite  panies  invariably  ascertain  j 
to  sustained  or  increased  bud-  whether  their  ads  click  with  | 
gets.”  r-espect  to  products,  but  often  | 

So  many  public  r’elations  men  fail  to  ascei’tain  what  happens 
know  that  if  they  get  out  a  story  to  the  projection  of  ideas  or  at- 
about  a  new  pr-oduct  and  queries  tempts  to  sell  a  “corporate 
come  in  to  the  home  office  or  to  image”  via  public  relations  ads. 


Make  it  First  on  Your  Schedule  Too! 


Journal 


local  retailer’s,  the  project  is  a 
success.  But  get  out  a  story 


Obviously,  no  such  meticulous  i 
attention  can  be  given  to  quickly 


about  a  company  itself,  then  it  evolved  public  relations  adver- 
is  sometimes  difficult  to  justify  tising  in  times  of  cr’ises,  etc.  But 


the  time  and  effor’t  involved. 


it  must  be  given  if  well  inte- 


ELIZABETH,  NEW  JERSEY 


UNION  COUNTY 
EDITION 


THE  MAJOR  MEDIUM  IN  WEALTHY 
GROWING  UNION  COUNTY 

Ward-QrlfHth  Co.,  Inc.  National  Repreaentativea 


Some  adver’tising  men  are  of  grated  pr’ograms  are  to  be  de¬ 
course  in  the  same  boat.  The  veloped  and  meet  their  targets, 
effectiveness  of  product  adver-  Such  increased  attention  will 
tising  can  be  measured  by  sales,  ultimately  mean  increased  bud- 
But  no  such  ready  measures  of  gets  for  public  relations  adver- 
success  are  available  in  the  case  tising,  increased  respect  of 
of  institutional  advertising.  management,  and  even  mor« 

I  am  fortunate  because  at  important,  increased  knowledge 
Bristol-Myers  neither  I,  nor  about  a  company  in  the  public  ^ 
those  connected  with  advertising  mind. 
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Counsel  To  Recommend 


More  PR  Advertising 


By  Joseph  L.  Sicari 

Chairman  of  Plans  Board,  United  Public  Relations,  Inc., 
New  York 


Business  is  expected  to  do 
much  more  talking  to  the  pub¬ 
lic;  that  is,  in  the  public  rela¬ 
tions  sense.  Periods  like  the  cur¬ 
rent  recession  encourage  this. 
Should  conditions  fail  to  im¬ 
prove  or  worsen,  business  must 
be  prepared  to  meet  misunder¬ 
standings,  even  accusations, 
that  are  certain  to  arise. 

Through  public  relations 
counsel,  business  will  continue, 
of  course,  getting  its  story 
across  to  the  public  via  tradi¬ 
tional  publicity  “tools”:  the 
press  conference  and  press  re¬ 


lease,  speeches,  booklets  and 


pamphlets,  exhibits,  etc. 


5th  Fastest 
Growing 
U.S.  City 
THE  BIG,  GOLDEN...^ 


That’s  Orlando,  the  Can¬ 
averal  Missile  Base  Market 
Place  .  .  .  We  can’t  name 
the  other  4  fastest  growing 
cities.  Let  them  speak  for 
themselves. 

Orlando  Sentinel-Star  has 

5  times  the  combined  cir¬ 
culation  of  Tampa,  Miami 

6  Jacksonville  papers  in 
the  Cen.  Fla.  5  county  area 


However,  there  is  one  tool — 
“public  relations  advertising”, 
for  want  of  a  better  term — 
which  will  surely  come  in  for 
increasingly  greater  attention 
and  use  in  public  relations  pro¬ 
gramming.  Realization  of  this 
expectancy  may  accomplish  two 
things: 

First,  it  may  encourage 
greater  universal  use  of  this 
publicity  too,  even  by  the  small¬ 
est  corporations. 

And,  second,  through  in¬ 
creased  use,  this  fine  instrument 
of  communications  will  be  per¬ 
fected  to  the  high  levels  of 
othei’s  more  frequently  used  by 
counsel. 


Simply  put,  it  communicates 
messages  not  related  to  sales 
effort.  This  is  not  to  say,  how¬ 
ever,  that  such  advertising 
should  not  be  competently  in¬ 
tegrated  with  the  general  sales 
and  promotional  plans  of  the 
client. 

Such  activities  as  the  follow¬ 
ing  are  well  suited  to  this  sup¬ 
porting  advertising: 

Locating  a  new  plant  in  a 
town;  announcing  unique  re¬ 
search  activities;  describing 
company  community  activities; 
listing  company  personnel  due 
for  merit  awards;  outlining 
company  retirement  policy, 
fringe  benefits,  etc.;  furnishing 
meaning  and  details  of  a  mer¬ 
ger;  describing  diversifications; 
announcing  stock  exchange  list¬ 
ings;  presenting  annual  reports. 

These  are  representative  ex¬ 
amples  of  a  myriad  of  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  effectively  using 
public  relations  advertising  to 
support  public  relations  pro¬ 
gramming. 


—  Call  The  Branham  Co. 

Orlando 

THE  BRANHAM  CO. 


5th  Fastest 
Growing 
U.  S.  City 
THE  BIG,  GOLDEN...^ 


An  interesting  by-product  re¬ 
sult  might  be  a  move  to  find  a 
new  descriptive  expression  for 
such  “advei-tising”.  That  is,  one 
that  communicates  it  to  be 
clearly  within  the  province  and 
experience  pattem  of  profes¬ 
sional  counsel,  rather  than  the 
advertising  agency,  as  is  gen¬ 
erally  mistakenly  believed. 
True,  advertising  sells  publicity 
messages  as  well  as  it  sells 
products.  But  there  the  simi¬ 
larity  ends.  Only  counsel  may 
competently  achieve  the  essen¬ 
tial  “approach”  and  “pitch” 
needed  in  the  successful  em¬ 
ployment  of  paid  publicity  mes¬ 
sages. 

Let’s  first  discuss  what  we 
consider  “public  relations  ad- 
I  vertising”  to  be,  and  how  it  fits 
into  the  scheme  of  things: 


That’s  Orlando,  the  Can¬ 
averal  Missile  Base  Market 
Place  .  .  .  We  can’t  name 
the  other  4  fastest  growing 
cities.  Let  them  speak  for 
them.selves. 

Orlando  Sentinel-Star  has 

5  times  the  combined  cir¬ 
culation  of  Tampa,  Miami 

6  Jack.sonville  papers  in 
the  Cen.  Fla.  5-county  area 


—  Call  The  Branham  Co. 

Orlando 

THE  BRANHAM  CO. 


Joseph  L.  Sicari 


Advantages 

What  are  some  chief  advan¬ 
tages  of  the  public  relations  ad¬ 
vertising? 

1)  Full  Details — It  permits 
communicating  all  details,  fully 
reconciled  with  company  policy. 
Avoided  in  doing  so  is  exposing 
a  story  to  accepted  journalistic 
practices,  including  editorializa- 
tions,  cutting,  out-of-context 
distortions,  etc. 

These  have  often  innocently 
distorted  a  story,  creating 


“Presented”  stories  are  always 
subject  to  accepted  journalistk 
appraisal:  “spiked”,  cut  to  a 
paragraph  or  two;  intei'pretei 
and  editorialized. 

4)  Guarantees  Publication— 
Where  even  good  stories  are  un¬ 
able  to  compete  for  space  (with 
big  story  breaks  which  elimi¬ 
nate  all  but  top  stories  from 
the  news  columns)  the  public 
relations  ad,  at  least  guaran¬ 
tees  their  appearance. 

.5)  For  Original  Announcfr 
ments — It  may  be  effectively 
used  for  making  original  an¬ 
nouncements  with  the  aim  to 
whet  press  interest.  Often  it 
can  encourage  follow-up  news 
and  feature  treatment,  includ- 


harmful  rumors  and  effects.  For  editorial  comment  and  col- 
instance,  a  story  about  tempo-  unin  mentions, 
rary  layoffs  could  be  completely  g)  por  Proper  Timing,  Posi- 
distorted  right  in  the  headline  tion— The  public  relations  ad  is 
and  lead.  This  happens,  not  by  for  breaking  a  story  on  a 

any  deliberate  intent  by  the 
newspaper,  but  quite  innocently 
through  routine  and  accepted 
newspaper  practices. 

For  example,  these  compel  a 
story  to  be  cut — with  many  de 


specific  day,  (morning,  eve¬ 
ning),  and  for  “positioning”  a 
message  on  specific  pages  or 
sections  (sports,  financial,  wom¬ 
en's  interest,  split-page). 

7)  Supplemental  Publicity 


tails  eliminated.  Consequently,  Tool — It  is  an  excellent  supple- 


wrong  impressions  can  be 
created,  which  are  difficult  to 
correct.  The  public  relations  ad, 
therefore,  gives  the  opportunity 
to  tell  the  whole  story  at  one 
time — as  it  is  felt  the  story 
should  be  told. 

2)  Avoids  Distortions — It  per¬ 
mits  breaking  special  stories 


mental  means  of  public  rela¬ 
tions  communications,  offering 
for  specific  messages  guaran¬ 
teed  means  for  providing 
“must”  details,  “color”,  and  “at¬ 
mosphere”. 


‘Accentuate  Positive' 


The  public  relations  ad  be- 


first,  with  full  details.  This  comes  even  more  compelling  and 


heads  off  “scoops”,  “exclusives”, 
or  “rumor”  stories,  offering 
anonymous  sources  (“financial 
circles  say”,  “retail  sources  be¬ 
lieve”). 

3)  Press  Conference,  Release 
Substitute — In  some  situations. 


effective,  should  it  be  the  un¬ 
fortunate  task  of  the  new  com¬ 
pany  to  announce  sharp  cur¬ 
tailment  of  employment,  or  even 
removal  of  the  towm  plant.  In 
such  an  ad,  the  company  can 
‘accentuate  the  positive 


ouusiiiuic — III  suine  siLuaiiuiis,  . - ,  - 

this  advertising  may  replace  eliminate  the  negative  -A"®  . 
the  press  conference — particu-  an  opportunity  to  in 

larly  on  occasions  where  there  cate,  among  other  things,  o 
must  be  assurance  that  certain  company  plans  to  han 

points  become  public.  Neither  re-employment  of  its 
the  press  conference  nor  the  with  local  firms;  how  it 
handout  can  guarantee  that.  (Continued  on  page  26) 
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PR  Seen 
Continuing 
Gains  in  ’58 

At  least  200  new  public  rela¬ 
tions  departments  will  be  estab¬ 
lished  during  1958  despite  the 
current  business  recession,  pre¬ 
dicts  Public  Relatioy^s  News. 

Pointing  out  that  there  will 
unquestionably  be  “shake-ups 
and  cutbacks  in  personnel,” 
Denny  Griswold,  editor  of  the 
weekly  newsletter,  asserts  that 
these  “will  largely  be  confined 
to  situations  where  public  rela¬ 
tions  is  not  yet  fully  under¬ 
stood  by  management,  where  a 
company’s  eaniings  have  col¬ 
lapsed,  or  where  a  public  rela¬ 
tions  department  has  been  over¬ 
staffed  or  has  been  carrying 
poorly  qualified  personnel.” 

Public  relations  budgets,  the 
publication  believes,  are  unlikely 
to  be  cut  as  much  as  those  of 
other  departments  and  in  some 
cases  may  even  be  increased. 
This  is  because  “alert  manage¬ 
ments  look  upon  public  relations 
as  a  continuing  function  which 


is  of  greater  importance  than 
ever  during  economic  dips.” 

The  publication  also  said  it 
expects  1958  to  be  a  year  of 
“consolidation  of  the  amazing 
gains  of  the  last  decade,  dur¬ 
ing  which  public  relations  has 
become  w’idely  recognized  as  an 
important  function  in  a  variety 
of  fields  —  business,  education, 
religion,  government.” 

Keen  Competition 

Other  predicted  developments 
include:  keen  competition  for 
people  of  outstanding  public  re¬ 
lations  ability  to  fill  an  increas¬ 
ing  number  of  top-level  posi¬ 
tions;  maintenance  of  current 
salary  levels;  fuller  awareness 
of  the  value  of  public  relations 
as  a  competitive  tool  and  for 
increasing  sales;  emphasis  in 
public  relations  programs  on 
economic  education  of  employees 
and  the  general  public;  marked 
increase  in  the  area  of  interna¬ 
tional  public  relations;  and  ag¬ 
gressive  use  of  public  relations 
by  labor  unions. 

In  reviewing  1957,  Public  Re¬ 
lations  News  found  that  the 
greatest  number  of  public  rela¬ 
tions  people  in  any  of  its  four¬ 
teen  years  of  publishing  were 
advanced  to  top  management 


men  who  shape 
and  approve 
the  big  national 
advertising  programs 
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positions.  During  the  year,  the 
publication  reveals,  it  reported 
changes  in  affiliation  or  posi¬ 
tion  of  474  PR  executives. 

“There  was  intensified  activi¬ 
ty  in  almost  almost  every  field 
in  which  the  importance  of  the 
function  is  recognized  at  all  and 
in  many  new  ones  as  well,”  the 
publication  continues.  Some  1,- 
000  newcomers  joined  the  field 
in  America  and  total  employ¬ 
ment  in  public  relations  now 
stands  above  the  100,000  level; 
hundreds  of  new  public  rela¬ 
tions  departments  were  set  up; 
staffs  were  expanded;  jobs  were 
plentiful;  salaries  went  up;  and 
pi'ofessional  public  relations  as¬ 
sociations  chalked  up  new  mem¬ 
bership  records. 


More  PR  Ads 

(Covthtued  from  page  24) 


cooperate  with  the  U.S.  and 
State  Unemployment  Services; 
se\'erance  conditions;  what  it  is 
doing  to  help  find  local  firms  to 
replace  it;  etc. 

This  type  advertising  permits 
announcing  temporary  layoffs, 
employment  cutbacks,  and  like 
announcements.  It  allows  man¬ 
agement  to  state  its  case  and 
outline  reasons,  while  heading 
off  rumor  and  panic.  In  this 
way,  a  company  faced  with  the 
unfortunate  task  of  making  un¬ 
popular  announcements  can  pro¬ 
tect  good-will  and  confidence. 
Both  have  a  direct  bearing  upon 
maintaining  worker  morale,  as 
well  as  strengthening  future 
labor  recruitment.  The  ad 
leaves  nothing  to  chance,  serv¬ 
ing  as  a  fountainhead  of  facts 
about  a  given  condition. 

Often  tbe  public  relations  ad 
can  kick  off  a  progp'am  of  com¬ 
munications;  frequently  it  can 
be  used  as  a  follow-up  or  sup¬ 
plemental  instrument  to  break 
publicity  on  a  variety  of  activi¬ 
ties.  At  any  rate,  advertising  is 
seen  as  a  versatile  tool  of  com- 
'  munications.  It  strengthens  any 
given  public  relations  program 
in  terms  of  accuracy,  interest, 
impact  and  timing. 

Its  utilization  to  break  an  im¬ 
portant  announcement  for  the 
first  time  has  certain  definite 
advantages.  Chief  among  them 
is  that  it  will  serve  to  encour¬ 
age  even  greater  interest  and 
coverage  by  the  press,  than 
were  the  announcement  initially 
made  by  press  conference  or  re- 
I  lease. 

The  public  relations  ad  might 
be  considered  as  among  the  best 
means  of  making  “unpopular” 
announcements.  This  applies, 
particularly,  to  those  innocently 
subject  to  distortion  and  inac¬ 
curacy. 

Earliest  example  of  public 
EDITOR  8C  PI 


relations  advertising  are  the  5<.. 
called  “institutional”  ads.  The« 
it  is  recalled,  were  attempts  ) 
during  World  War  II  to  k«p 
brand  names  alive.  Other  forms 
include  the  classic  public  reli- 
tions  ad  campaign  of  A4P, 
when  it  successfully  took  hs 
fight  for  survival  against  Fed¬ 
eral  Anti-Trust  action  to  tlx 
people. 

'Hien,  there  were  the  publit 
relations  ads  of  major  corpon- 
tions  fighting  what  they  termed 
the  abuses  and  excesses  of  Bif 
Unionism  in  the  late  Forties 
and  early  Fifties.  These  ads 
effectively  supported  geneni 
public  relations  activities. 

The  purpose  of  this  discus-  ' 
sion  is  to  point  up  the  need  for 
more  of  this  advertising  in  cer¬ 
tain  public  relations  problems 
It  should  be  an  integral  part  of 
public  relations  programminf. 
not  used  solely  in  times  of  dan¬ 
ger.  To  date,  most  of  this  ad¬ 
vertising  has  been  done  by  large 
corporations.  It  can  be  just  as 
effective  for  even  the  smalles: 
companies. 

Perhaps  the  chief  reason  why 
there  has  been  too  little  public 
relations  advertising  is  that  the 
profession  initially  justified  its 
pay  by  promising  “free  space" 
“free  plugs”,  or  “free  advertis¬ 
ing”  in  media.  Managements 
have  too  long  been  “brain¬ 
washed”  by  pioneers  into  ac¬ 
cepting  this  premise. 

Fortunately,  counsel  has  ma¬ 
tured  sufficiently  in  recent  years 
to  have  abandoned  this  concept, 
and  to  have  persuaded  manage¬ 
ment  likewise.  Both  have  come 
to  realize  how  that  naive  con¬ 
cept  has  justifiably  created  un¬ 
necessary  antagonism  and  sus- 
n’eion  among  media  people. 
“DoHar-a-line”  publicity  copy 
is  as  out  of  place  in  news  col¬ 
umns  as  Bikini-dad  cheesecak' 
beauties  at  the  South  Pole. 

• 

Fragrance  Foundation 
Appoints  PR  Counsel 

For*  the  first  time  in  its  his- 1 
tory  the  F ragrance  Foundation, 
representing  the  $100  million 
fi’agrance  industry,  has  name; 
outside  public  relations  counse; ' 
— Hill  and  Knowlton,  Inc. 

Named  to  supervise  tbe  Four 
dation’s  future  public  relations 
activiites  at  H&K  was  David 
Penn,  director  and  senior  ac¬ 
count  super  visor  of  H&K  Inter¬ 
national. 

• 

Byoir  Man  on  Own 

Miami.  Fla 

.1. Robert  Rowley,  Floi'ida  rep- 
r-esentative  for  Carl  Byoir  4 
Associates,  Inc.,  has  resigne: 
from  the  New  York  public  re 
lations  fimn  to  open  his  own, 
business  here. 
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HEADLINE  NEWS  from 
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1957  NEWSPAPER  ADS  WEIGHED  3,894,000  TONS .  .  .  America  n  adverts- 

ers,  whose  purchases  of  space  in  daily  and  Sunday  newspapers  make 
them  the  largest  ultimate  consumers  of  newsprint,  used  3,894,000  tons 
of  it  last  year  to  satisfy  demand  for  information  about  available  goods 
and  services. 

l!V  INDUSTRY  OUTLOOK  IS  ANYONE’S  GUESS  AS  BAROMETERS  FAIL 

...  A  number  of  factors  have  converged  temporarily  to  unbalance 
barometers  that  forecasters  normally  watch  ...  As  a  result,  “it’s  never 
been  tougher”  to  forecast  industry  conditions. 

BUCK  ROGERS,  NOT  PAUL  BUNYAN,  SETS  FOREST  RESEARCH  PACE 

. . .  Industry  long-range  research  experts  report  mounting  cost  of  wood 
is  spurring  new  forestry  methods  “which  will  make  Buck  Rogers 
seem  old-fashioned.” 

MILL,  LIKE  PUBLISHER,  HIT  BY  HIGH  COST 

OF  REPLACING  EQUIPMENT 

. . .  Producer  buying  replacement  drive  for  paper-making  machine  finds 
new  unit  costs  nine  times  depreciation  allowance. 

^  NEWSPRINT  MAKERS  MUST  BE  ROADBUILDERS,  ALSO...  Major  companies 

maintain  as  much  as  $2,000,000  w’orth  of  machinery  to  build  roads  that 
will  give  access  to  ever-more-remote  pulpwood  stands. 

The  headlines  and  summaries  of  articles  reprinted  here  are 
taken  from  the  March  issue  of  Newsprint  Facts. 

To  receive  this  and  other  issues  write: 

NEWSPRINT  INFORMATION  COMMITTEE 

150  East  42nd  Street  New  York  17,  N.Y. 
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PUBLIC  RELATIONS  FORUM 

Paid  Ads  or  News, 
Newspaper  Is  Tops 

By  Harry  (lliapperon.  Director  of  Public  Relations 
Kinil  MokiiI  Company,  Inc.,  Hiew  York 


In  more  than  20  years  of  toil 
in  the  field,  I  have  yet  to  come 
across  a  single  publicist  who 
doesn’t  rate  newspapers  as  the 
No.  1  public  relations  medium. 
This  top  rating  applies  as  much 
to  messages  in  the  fonn  of  paid 
advertising  as  to  those  intended 
for  the  news  and  feature 
columns. 

Omitting  newspapers  from 
any  program  would  be  unthink¬ 
able,  of  course.  It  would  be  like 
trying  to  walk  without  legs  or 
to  read  copy  without  benefit  of 
pencil,  scissors  and  paste-pot. 

Tliere  are  undoubtedly  times 
when  editors,  buried  beneath  an 
avalanche  of  press  releases, 
wished  feiwently  that  publicists 
didn’t  i-egard  newspapers  as  so 
indispensable. 

Spots  Reasons 

But  I  have  a  strong  suspicion 
that  editors  don’t  get  this  long¬ 


ing  for  a  letup  as  often  as  they 
used  to.  The  reasons  aren’t  hard 
to  spot: 

1 )  PR  has  traveled  a  long  way 
since  the  days  when  it  meant 
hook-or-crook  space-grabbing  by 
press  agents — when  imagination 
ran  riot  over  reality,  when  fan¬ 
tasy’s  link  to  fact  was  sheer 
coincidence,  when  “stunts”  were 
synthesized  regularly  for  the 
simple  (and  naive)  objective  of 
getting  a  “name  in  the  papers.” 
Clarity  of  mission  and  a  sense 
of  responsibility  have — at  long 
last — penetrated  the  conscious¬ 
ness  of  many  PR  practitioners. 

2)  Growing  awareness  among 
newsmen  that  the  better  PR 
people  constitute  dependable 
sources  of  news  that  would 
otherwise  either  be  closed  al¬ 
together  or  difficult  to  tap. 

3)  Increasing  recognition 
among  editors  that  reliable  pub¬ 
licists  constitute  an  additional 
corps  of  reporters  that  would 


be  otherwise  an  economic  im¬ 
possibility. 

4)  Increasing  use  of  paid  ad¬ 
vertising  for  public  relations 
messages,  with  PR  executives 
playing  a  leading  role  in  their 
creation  and  placement.  Corpor¬ 
ate  and  institutional  publicists 
of  stature,  when  planning  a 
program  or  coping  with  an 
emergency  or  seizing  a  spontan¬ 
eous  opportunity,  no  longer 
think  solely  in  tenns  of  “free” 
space.  Today,  such  publicists 
give  serious  consideration  to  the 
real  advantages  of  the  paid  ad 
over  the  blue-pencilled  and  ab¬ 
breviated  press  release. 

Basic  Questions 

This  last  factor  is  a  relatively 
new  phenomenon  and  merits 
amplification.  I’ll  return  to  it 
later  because  much  of  the  justi¬ 
fication  for  employing  paid 
space  in  PR  will  be  found  in  the 
answers  to  two  basic  questions: 

1.  What  are  we  after  in  PR? 

2.  Why  are  newspapers  so  vital 
to  attaining  it? 

The  character  of  public  rela¬ 
tions  activity  varies  with  the 
protagonist  because  of  differing 
objectives.  A  non-pi-ofit  institu¬ 
tion,  a  government  agency,  a 
politician  and  an  entertainment 
personality  aren’t  looking  for 
quite  the  same  things  as  a 
commercial  or  industrial  organ¬ 
ization. 

But  a  major  target  of  all  of 
them  is  to  create  a  clear  and 
favorable  public  image.  And  it 
is  in  pi-ecisely  this  direction  that 
newspapers  acquire  their  all- 
important  role  for  public  rela¬ 
tions. 

Let’s  assume  that  a  PR  pro¬ 
gram  is  being  launched  in  be¬ 
half  of  a  business  corporation. 
How  will  the  public  fashion  its 
image? 

The  mental  and  emotional 
portrait  of  a  corporate  person¬ 
ality  is  drawn  from  a  variety 
of  sources — the  products  mar¬ 
keted,  the  advertising  done,  the 
people  employed  and  so  on. 
That’s  why  a  PR  director  has  to 
be  concerned  with  every  facet  of 
a  company’s  operations.  He  real¬ 
izes,  for  example,  that  he  has 
gone  far  toward  winning  a 
favorable  image  if  the  products 
stand  up  well  in  actual  use  and 
if  advertising’s  claims  are  sub¬ 
stantiated  by  such  usage.  By  the 
same  token,  he  has  a  tough  if 
not  impossible  task  if  a  product 
is  faulty  or  its  advertising  is 
extravagant  and  deceptive. 

In  the  area  of  what  is  usually 
considered  public  relations  — 
namely,  putting  the  company’s 
best  foot  forward  through  press 
releases  and  other  forms  of  com¬ 
munication  —  the  publicist  is 
keenly  aware  that  the  deepest 
impressions  are  made  by  action. 


Harry  Chapperon 


It’s  what  a  corporation  does— 
not  what  it  says,  surmises  or 
hopes  —  that  counts  most  in 
building  a  public  image. 

Where  does  the  public  first 
learn  about  the  doings  of  a  cor¬ 
poration?  Chiefly,  “in  the 
papers.”  Occasionally,  radio  and 
TV  news  programs  will  beat 
newspapers  to  the  punch  with 
a  flashy  story,  but  usually  the 
air  media  give  scant  or  no  cover¬ 
age  to  corporate  activity.  More 
often  than  not,  the  columns  of 
the  daily  papers  break  first  with 
such  stories.  They  are  certainly 
more  complete  in  practically 
every  instance. 

Frame  of  Reference 

It  isn’t  only  because  news¬ 
papers  come  through  with  those 
first,  critical  impressions  that 
they  constitute  the  most  vital 
arena  in  the  struggle  for  a  good 
public  image.  It  is  also  because 
they  provide  the  best  frame  of 
reference  for  news  about  a  cor¬ 
poration’s  doings.  Here’s  why: 

1 )  Newspapers,  by  their  very 
nature,  are  a  record  of  events 
as  they  take  place.  Tradition¬ 
ally,  it  is  where  people  go  when 
they  want  to  find  out  what’s 
going  on.  Isn’t  it  logical  for  a 
corporation  to  go  there  with  its 
story,  too?;  2)  Newspapers 
reach  pretty  nearly  everybody— 
not  just  segments  of  the  popu¬ 
lation,  not  only  people  with  spe¬ 
cial  interests.  For  the  corpora¬ 
tion,  this  is  of  tremendous 
importance  even  if  its  market 
is  a  sharply-defined  one  that 
represents  only  a  fraction  of 
newspaper  readership;  3)  News¬ 
papers  are  more  than  a  timely 
history  of  happenings — or  even, 
as  is  usually  the  case  today,  » 
vehicle  of  education  and  enter¬ 
tainment.  They  are  community 
institutions. 

It  can  be  seen  from  all  the 


The  Chicago  Tribune 
Streamlining  Its  Press  Room 
Offers  for  sole 
For 

$230,000.00 

(F.O.B.  Cars  Chicago) 

A  modern  6  unit  anti-friction  Goss  Press 
Complete  with  Color  Unit 
Reels  —  Tensions  —  D.C.  Drives 
Uses  60”  to  72”  wide  rolls  —  23-9/16”  cut  oflP 
90°  stagger  —  Compression  lock-up 
Equipment  consists  of  — 

6 — Black  and  white  units  (speed  36,000  papers  per  hour) 
Cast  Iron  substructures 

1 — Color  arrangement  (4  color  deck)  seldom  found  on 
used  equipment 

1 — Pair  folders  (delivery  from  either  side) 

3 —  Sets  of  angle  bars — half  deck  (Bay  Window  arrange¬ 
ment) 

1 — Set  balloon  formers 
1 — Extra  color  fountain 
1J4 — Set  rollers  (form  and  dist.) 

30 — Feed  rollers 

4 —  Transfer  tables 

1 — 125'  Dispatch  Conveyor  and  connecting  deliveries  on 
both  sides  of  press 

6 — Cline  reels  with  automatic  controlled  tensions 
8 — 35  H.P.  Cline-Westinghouse  Drive  Motors,  D.C. 

1 — Spare 

1 — Cline  350  H.P.  230/40  V.  D.  C.  Master  Controller 
1 — 6  unit  selector  panel 
1 — 5  K.W.  250  V.  Field  generator 
1 — 25  K.W.  Slow  motion  40  V.  generator 
1 — 92-C2  Master  contactor 

Approximate  total  weight  of  press  550,000  pounds 
Available  March -April  1958 

Contact  Chas.  B.  James.  Director  of  Purchases 

Tribune  Tower,  Chicago  11  Superior  7-0100 
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A  HOME-TOWN  BUSINESS 


TELEPHONE  INSTALLER  visits  a  home-town  family  to  install  color  telephones.  He  and 
his  truck  are  familiar  sights  around  town.  Courtesy  rides  with  him  wherever  he  goes. 


THE  BELL  SYSTEM  is  nationwide 
yet  the  telephone  business  is 
largely  a  local  business. 

Research,  manufacturing  and  a 
certain  amount  of  over  all  direction 
arc  handled  centrally  because  experi¬ 
ence  has  proved  it  is  the  better  way. 

But  the  job  of  serving  people 
locally  is  handled  by  the  operating 
companies  throughout  the  country, 
organized  to  fit  the  needs  of  the  par¬ 
ticular  sections  they  serve.  Your  Bell 
Telephone  Company  is  one  of  these. 

It  is  distinctly  a  home-town  busi¬ 
ness  because  of  the  personal  nature 
of  telephone  service. 

Ninety-five  out  of  every  one  hun¬ 
dred  calls  are  local.  They’re  madc- 
to-ordcr  right  on  the  spot.  On  all 
matters  of  service  you  have  the  very 
great  advantage  of  dealing  directly 
with  the  company  and  its  people. 

Your  telephone  company  is  man¬ 
aged  locally  and  it  pays  taxes  locally. 


You  probably  know  men  and  women 
in  your  town  who  work  for  it  and 
have  seen  and  heard  of  their  active 
part  in  the  welfare  of  the  community. 
Local  people  have  an  investment  in 
the  business  through  their  ownership 
of  A.  T.  &  T.  stock. 

W’hcrcvcr  there  arc  new  tele¬ 
phone  buildings  going  up,  or  jobs 


of  maintenance,  there  are  jobs  for 
local  builders,  architects,  painters, 
carpenters,  plumbers, electricians  and 
many  others. 

So  the  Bell  Telephone  Company 
isn’t  something  far  away  but  close  to 
you  whercs  er  you  live  and  a  friendly, 
helpful  part  of  the  community.  That 
is  the  way  you’d  like  it  to  be  and  we 
trv  verv  hard  to  run  it  that  wa\'. 


BELL  TELEPHONE 


SYSTEM 


PUBLIC  RELATIONS  FORUM 

Firms  Should  Avoid 
Those  Proxy  Contests 

Ily  David  Karr 

Pre>>idpnt  Market  Kelation^  NelKork,  Ine.,  New  York 


Today  Mr.  Silberstein  has 
been  deprived  of  the  arbitrary  A  ft  a 

power  be  held  in  the  company,  -*  Wflf 
and  the  situation  seems  well  on  (Continued  from  jMge  28) 
its  way  to  a  successful  conclu-  '  - 

sion  successful  most  impor~  forepoinp  why  P 
tantly  to  all  of  the  stockholders 
of  Penn-Texas.  papers  for  their 

In  the  case  of  Loew’s  Inc.  i  Hnn’f  wiek  to  ir 


Public  relations  and  the  news¬ 
papers  of  the  nation  have,  dur¬ 
ing  the  last  dozen  years,  become 
steadily  more  closely  associated. 
The  public  relations  man  has 
always  looked  upon  the  news- 
]5aper  as  his  most  effective  me¬ 
dium. 

Newspapers  in  their  turn 
have  recognized  increasingly  the 
assistance  that  public  relations 
cooperation  offers  in  the  devel¬ 
opment  of  legitimate  stories. 

During  the  last  10  years  the 
importance  of  public  relations 
—  this  means  stockholder,  con¬ 
sumer  and  financial  relations,  as 
well  as  all  of  the  facets  so  im¬ 
portant  to  the  success  of  any 
business  —  has  come  into  its 
own. 

Today  the  management  of  any 
jiublicly-owned  corporation  must 
accept  the  fact  that  they  are 
responsible  to  their  stockholders. 
These  investors  are  becoming 
increasingly  more  vocal  and 
more  than  one  company  man¬ 
agement  in  recent  years  has 
lived  to  regret  the  day  they 
ignored  their  stockholders. 

Important  Area 

This  is  a  most  important  area 
for  public  relations. 

Although  in  recent  years  my 
firm  has  engaged  in  a  dozen- 
odd  proxy  contests,  we  are  even 
more  interested  in  helping  our 
clients  to  avoid  them.  The  bitter 
truth  is  that  the  proxy  fight 
always  has  an  adverse  effect 
on  a  company’s  morale,  and  in 
too  many  instances,  on  its  earn¬ 
ing  powers,  at  least  temporarily. 


If  you  noiv  have  a  good  representativt 

CONGRATULATIOIVS! 

If  you  do  not — 

SOLICITATIONS! 


lULPBIl.. 

mmur 


GEltALD  B. 

McDonald 


RALPH  P. 

MULUGAN 
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NEW  YOK  CITY  17 - 141  EAST  44TH  STREET  •  OXFORD  7-0821 

CHICAGO  1 - 360  NO.  MICHIGAN  AVENUE  •  CENTRAL  6-3328 

LOS  ANGELES  48 - 8217  BEVERLY  BLVD.  •  WEBSTER  8-3206 

Solicitations  confined  to  newspapers 
within  500  miles  of  New  York  City 


foregoing  why  PR  practitioners 
go  all  out  in  utilizing  news¬ 
papers  for  their  programs.  But 
I  don’t  wish  to  imply,  in  empha- 


If  we  can  be  instrumental  in 
pointing  out  to  a  client  how  to 
avoid  a  situation  of  this  kind  bj^ 
closer  relations  with  the  stock 
holders,  by  telling  the  company 
story  honestly  but  aggressively, 
we  have  done  the  job  that  is 
best  for  us  and  for  our  client. 

We  have  found  the  press  of 
the  country  most  cooperative. 
This  does  not  mean  that  they 
print  without  question  any  and 
ail  stories  we  may  send  out. 
But  when  we  have  a  newsworthy 
story  to  tell  we  have  always 
been  able  to  count  upon  the 
newspapers  for  a  fair  and  con¬ 
cise  presentation. 

There  is  no  substitute  for  the 
written  word  and  the  hard  hit¬ 
ting  clarity  of  analysis  that  our 
newspaper  and  magazine  writ¬ 
ers  so  ably  bring  to  their  work. 

Penn-Texas  Clontest 

A  case  in  point  is  the  Penn- 
Texas  contest  of  recent  vintage. 
Here  a  Stockholders  Protective 
Committee  took  up  the  cudgels 
against  the  company  president, 
Leopold  D.  Silberstein  whom 
they  accuse  of  being  responsible 
for  an  almost  catastrophic  loss 
of  value  in  the  company. 

To  cany  on  that  fight  we,  as 
PR  for  the  Committee,  worked 
closely  w'ith  the  newspaper  writ¬ 
ers  supplying  facts  and  impor¬ 
tant  data,  and  trying  to  present 
it  in  such  a  manner  as  would 
be  completely  fair.  We  did  this 
through  letters  to  the  stock¬ 
holders,  through  legal  actions, 
but  most  important  of  all 
through  the  press. 


the  company  for  years  had  been  siting  newspapers  as  the  domin- 
engulfed  by  nepotism,  over-  public  relations  medium, 

burdened  by  an  impossible  that  other  media  don’t  count, 
studio  condition,  and  run  by  jf  newspapers  have  validity 
men  at  the  top  who  had  no  re-  ^  way  of  communicating  with 
gard  at  all  for  the  stockholder,  the  people  as  a  w'hole,  as  well  as 
A  new  management  came  in  with  special  groups,  through 
and  before  it  had  an  opportuni-  their  news  columns,  they  have 
ty  to  improve  conditions  it  was  jt  equally  so  in  their  adver- 
confronted  by  an  insurgent  at-  tising  columns, 
tack  that  might  well  have  been  Publicists,  especially  when 
ruinous.  Here  again  through  blessed  wdth  ample  funds,  aie 
letters  to  stockholders,  but  pri-  increasingly  turning  to  adver- 
marily  through  the  new'spapers,  tising  in  newspapers  as  a  way 
the  story  of  the  constructive  of  getting  their  messages  across, 
achievements  —  the  wiping  out  It  wasn’t  too  long  ago  when  this 
of  nepotism,  affecting  of  major  method  of  communication  was 
studio  economies,  and  a  con-  given  little  consideration, 
certed  effoiA  to  rebuild  the  en¬ 
tire  organization  —  of  the  new  Conscious  Effort 

management  were  brought  to  Today,  the  better  PR  men 
public  attention.  make  a  conscious  effort  to  in- 

The  story  once  told,  stockhold-  elude  naid  newsnaner  space  in 


Today,  the  better  PR  men 
make  a  conscious  effort  to  in¬ 
clude  paid  newspaper  space  in 


ers  responded  by  over-whelm-  their  programs.  They  certainly 
ingly  rejected  the  insurgents  de-  i-ush  to  advertising  when  they 
mands,  and  assuring  the  new  need  to  explain  their  position 
management  a  chance  to  carry  jn  a  strike,  or  when  given  a 


through  their  plans. 


black  eye  at  a  governmental 


The  “power  of  the  press”  may  hearing.  Some  corporations  em- 
have  become  hoary  with  age,  but  ploy  advertising  as  year-round, 
it  is  as  valid  as  the  day  it  was  good-will  builders  in  the  form 
coined.  We  in  public  relations  of  editorial  comment  on  public 
know  that  fact.  We  have  tried  issues. 

sincerely  to  justify  the  confi-  As  mentioned  above,  there  are 
dence  that  has  been  placed  in  decided  advantages  in  the  use 
us  by  newspapers  and  maga-  of  paid  advertisements  for  PR 
zines  with  whom  we  work.  objectives.  Tbe  most  important 


us  by  newspapers  and  maga-  of  paid  advertisements  for  PR 
zines  with  whom  we  work.  objectives.  Tbe  most  important 

one  is  control  of  w'hat’s  pub- 
Siirk  To  Facts  lished.  Another  is  that  you  car 

It  would  be  silly  to  say  that  take  the  space  n^^  to  present 
we  don’t  trv  to  slant  a  story  another 

for  a  client.  We  do.  But  we  will  that  the  advertisement  gives 
stick  to  the  facts.  We  have  found  message  added  importance 

that  all  things  being  equal  we  the  eyes  of  the  reader.  The 
retain  the  confidence  and  coop-  ^«‘^t  that  you  are  payme 

eration  of  the  press  and  that  to  reach  the  prople 

on  average  we  are  able  to  ac-  the  message  s  staturo 

complish  what  we  hope  to  What  will  happen  to  yom 
achieve  press  release,  on  the  other  hand, 

is  anybody’s  guess.  Newspapers 
And  when  you  are  on  the  rightly  exercise  their  editorial 
‘  sicle  of  the  angels,  as  the  discretion.  They  evaluate,  they 
saying  goes,  and  as  we  have  paraphrase,  they  blue-pencil,  ) 
been  fortunate  enough  to  be,  they  shorten— as,  indeed,  they 
there  is  positively  no  more  ef-  ^ust.  The  press  release,  too, 
fective  medium  for  getting  suffers  from  competition.  News- 
across  our  story  than  the  news-  papers  always  have  more  stories 
papers  and  magazines  of  this  on  hand  than  they  can  use. 
counti-y.  There’s  only  just  so  much  space 

•  in  each  edition.  And  if  the  press 

Join,  PR  Staff 

Detroit  amount  of  space  shrinkage  that 
Alvin  H.  Ellwood,  for  10  ensues  is  enough  to  grey  an- 
years  on  the  staff  of  the  Wyan-  other  group  of  hairs  on  the 
dotte  (Mich.)  News,  and  a  char-  publicist’s  pate, 
ter  member  of  the  Detroit  So  the  certainty  that  your 


Joins  PR  Staff 


ter  member  of  the  Detroit  So  the  certainty  that  your 
Sports  Broadcasters  Associa  message  will  be  published  in  the 
tion,  has  joined  the  public  re-  extent  and  form  intended  is 
lations  staff  of  Clark  &  Bobertz,  making  the  paid  advertisement  ( 


Inc.,  here. 


increasingly  attractive. 
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NEW  SWISS  ELECTRONIC  ENGRAVING  MACHINE 


PRICED  AT 


$10,950 


P.O.B.  BALTIMORE,  MD 


The  halftone  cut  of  the  ELGRAMA  Engraver  for  this  advertisement  is 
82  halftone  screen  produced  by  the  ELGRAMA.  The  line  cut  of  the 
cLGRAMA  name  plate  was  produced  by  the  same  ELGRAMA  machine. 


Halftone -Line -13  Screens -ALL  ON  ONE  UNIT 
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PUBLIC  RELATIONS  FORUM 

‘Pooling’  Lets  Small 
Firm  Make  Use  of  PR 

By  Milton  Riback 

President,  Milton  Riback  Public  Relations,  New  York 


Depending  on  the  size  of  one’s 
company  and  budget,  there  can 
be  many  definitions  of  public 
relations  and  publicity  func¬ 
tions.  Sort  of  like  the  blind 
men  and  the  elephant. 

One  that  might  apply  to  all 
firms  is:  the  purpose  of  a  pub¬ 
lic  relations  program  is  to  edu¬ 
cate  and  inform;  to  educate  and 
inform  your  various  publics  as 
to  a  situation,  to  a  fact,  or  to  a 
viewpoint.  Naturally,  to  create 
a  receptive  attitude  as  well. 

Key  Phrase 

Now,  there’s  a  key  phrase: 
your  “publics.”  Depending  again 
on  the  size  of  the  company  or 
institution,  the  type  of  busi¬ 
ness,  and  the  public  relations 
message  involved  .  .  .  one  may 
wish  to  reach  various  levels  or 
sections  of  a  given  community. 

There  is  no  better  single  me¬ 
dium,  to  reach  all  levels,  to 


reach  all  “publics,”  than  the 
daily  newspaper. 

Low-Budget  Firm 

But  here  we’re  speaking  of 
the  “big”  message,  the  activi¬ 
ties  of  major  firms  and  corpo¬ 
rate  giants.  I’m  more  concerned 
with  the  problems  of  the  smaller 
company,  the  low-budget  adver¬ 
tiser. 

Numerically,  there  are  more 
small  advertisers  than  big  ones. 
(And  more  small  ad  agencies 
than  big  ones  too.)  Too  many  of 
the  small  advertisers  and  their 
agencies  have  failed  to  take  ad¬ 
vantage  of  the  public  relations 
and  publicity  opportunities  af¬ 
forded  by  daily  newspapers  (as 
well  as  other  media,  but  particu¬ 
larly  by  newspapers). 

The  “big”  message  firms,  the 
corporate  giants,  national  ad¬ 
vertisers,  etc.,  usually  appor¬ 
tion  their  efforts  on  a  basis 


So  the  Newspaper  Can 
Get  Paid  "On  Time" 


Billing  time  at  the  ad  agency  ...  did  the  newspaper  ads 
run  as  ordered  ...  are  all  proofs-of-insertion  available? 

It  is  a  safe  bet  the  ad  agency  already  has  its  tearsheets. 
ACB  has  speeded  up  delivery  of  tearsheets  manyfold.  Before 
ACB  became  the  central  clearing  house  many  were  missing 
and  the  agency  had  to  write  to  each  newspaper  direct.  Now 
they  are  seldom  missing  but  if  there  is  an  accidental  skip, 
the  nearest  ACB  office  handles  the  call  promptly. 

ACB  shortens  the  lapse  of  time  between  the  day  the  news¬ 
paper  runs  the  ad  and  is  paid  for  same.  This  makes  for 
rapid  turnover  of  a  newspaper’s  working  capital. 

In  addition,  ACB  also  carries  on  an  educational  campaign 
with  agencies  and  advertisers  to  proceed  with  payments  and 
billing  even  though  occasional  tearsheets  are  missing  or  mis¬ 
laid.  Adjustments,  if  any,  can  be  made  later  on. 


I 


*7^  Advertising  Checking  Bureau/  Inc. 

Ntw  TbtIl  (1i)  79  IMitM  Avt.  *  Otinf  (3]  It  1  Michisn  Avt.  •  Ctlggikts  (15) 
20  SMth  Tkirt  $t.  •  Hfphit  (3)  1M  JcfftnM  kn.  •  Sot  FrOTchc*  (S)  51  Rnt  St. 


of  about  70%  public  relations  Pools  or  groups  for  public 
(including  community  relations,  relations  advertising  can  be  set 
in-plant,  etc.)  and  30%  publi-  up  aside  from  trade  associa- 
city.  Most  hospitals,  institutions,  tions.  Natural  formats  are  the 
and  non-profit  groups  would  find  local  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
a  ratio  of  85%  public  relations  Rotary  Clubs,  civic  associa- 
.  .  .  brochures,  reports,  etc.,  and  tions,  etc.  Contacts  established 
15%  publicity  to  best  fit  their  through  these  sources  can  bios- 
needs.  The  smaller  companies,  som  into  a  mutual  public  rela- 
however,  run  about  20%  or  less  tions  advertising  campaign.  The 
on  pure  public  relations  activi-  message  here  could  range  from 
ty  with  the  balance  devoted  to  community  problems  on  through 
product  and  corporate  publicity,  proposed  discriminatory  legisla- 

As  the  company  grows,  its  affecting  various  types  of 

needs  alter  and  the  percentage  businesses  and  the  community 
changes.  Since  the  function  of  a  whole, 
advertising  and  public  relations 
is  to  foster  client  growth  .  .  . 

the  good  patterns  we  set  today  A  prime  example  of  the  lat- 
also  grow  with  the  firm.  To-  ter  case  would  be  the  Baltimore 
day’s  $100,000  advertiser  may  tax  on  advertising.  Here  was 
be  the  $5  million  account  of  to-  not  only  the  perfect  opportunity 
morrow  .  .  .  and  should  be  in-  but  the  actual  need  for  many 
doctrinated  into  good  habits  and  small  firms  to  join  forces  in 
policies  now.  a  concerted  campaign  to  fight 

Here’s  how  the  smaller  firms  small  advertiser 

can,  right  now,  make  good  use  place  only  a  small  ad  .  . . 
of  daily  newspapers  for  the  groups  of  10,  -0i  or 

most  effective  delivery  of  their  ”iore  ...  a  tremendous  public 
message  .  .  .  through  public  relations  message  can  be  trans¬ 
relations  advertising  and  pub-  through  large  ads  or 

a  series  of  ads  in  daily  news- 

Let’s  start  with  publicity,  i,  v  j  » 

since  that  is  their  major  need  Let  s  look  to  the  ^all  budget 
at  this  stage.  Remember  too,  Rrins  and  develop  them,  for  we 
the  purpose  is  to  educate  and  tjiey  will  profit  now  and  in 

inform.  Stick  to  just  that;  start  future  from  good  habite, 

aprogramof  infoi-mationtoedi-  th®  «se  of  public 

tors  of  your  local  papers  and  in  relations  and  publicity  And 
areas  where  you  have  product  P®°V®&  resources  at  these 

distribution.  But  be  sure  it’s  ‘®J®lf  ®an  have  far  reaching 
“information”  ...  not  “puff”  effects  on  broad  areas  of  Ameri- 
material.  The  amount  of  mate-  industry  and  commerce, 
rial  you  send  must  be  governed  • 

by  the  amount  of  news  you  have 
to  offer.  Editors  will  view  it  in  ‘Inside  Pfizer’ 
that  light  alone,  and  use  your  Claimed  as  ‘First’ 
material  in  the  manner  in  which 

it  desei-ves.  “Inside  Pfizer,”  by  John  Gun- 


Quality  Counts 


“Inside  Pfizer,”  by  John  Gun¬ 
ther,  a  seven-page  illustrated 
commentary  on  the  operations 


Make  it  a  continuing  program.  ^ 

If  what  you  offer  is  of  interest  ^®at«red  m  the  company  s  an- 
to  the  editor,  and  specific  with  to  shareholders 

his  needs,  evk  if  he  doesn’t  use  3!^®. 
all  your  material  you’re  build- 

ing  a  backlog,  a  structure  of  ac-  ^  vuhhshed  as  a  sp^ja 
,  j  .,  ..-  ..  .  supplement  of  the  New  York 

ceptance  and  identification.  A  e  j  nir  i. 

C  l  j  -t,  i-i  4.  Times  on  Sunday,  March  23. 
final  word  .  .  .  it’s  quality,  not  comnanv’s  1956  renort  is- 

the  quantity  that  counts. 

^  '  sued  a  year  ago,  was  the  first 

Small  firms  can  embark  on  annual  corporate  report  to  ap- 
modest  public  relations  adver-  pear  in  newspaper  supplement 
tising  programs  at  the  same  form. 

time  they  start  their  informa-  Mr.  Gunther’s  article  is  be- 
tional  publicity  campaigns.  This  lieved  to  be  the  first  written 
can  be  done  as  individual  adver-  by  a  top-ranking  author  to  ap- 
tisers  or  as  part  of  a  group  or  pear  as  part  of  a  corporate 
pool  ...  to  stretch  dollars  for  report, 
effective  results.  • 

The  group  or  pool  is  the  solu-  ^ 
tion  to  the  limited  budget,  and  *  K  rirm 

permits  even  the  smallest  ad-  Omaha,  Neb. 

vertiser  to  enjoy  the  benefits  of  William  Arendt,  former  busi- 
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delivering  his  public  relations  ness  news  writer  of  the  Omaha 
message  through  the  vital  and  World-Herald  and  Carl  Uhlarik, 
live  medium  of  daily  newspa-  former  United  Press  staff 
pers.  Groups  can  take  many  writer,  have  formed  Public  Re-  ^ 
forms.  lations  Associated. 
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TAKE  A  TIP  FROM  the  world’s  most 

heavily  traveled  toll  road 


NEW  JERSEY 
TURNPIKE 
ASPHALT-PAVED 


The  Asphalt-paved  New  Jersey  Turnpike  carries 
over  35,000.000  cars,  buses,  trucks  a  year. 


See  that  your  Interstate  Highways  are  paved  the  heavy-duty  ASPHALT  way 


Ruggedness . . .  economy. . . 
comfort... safety:  you  get 
all  four  when  your  Inter¬ 
state  Highways  are  paved 
the  modem  Asphalt  way. 


1.  You  get  stand-out  ruggedness  because 
of  the  unique  way  heavy-duty  Asphalt 
paving  is  constructed.  It’s  built  from  the 
ground  up  ...  in  layers.  And,  as  the 
world’s  busiest  toll  road  proves,  it  stands 
up  to  traffic,  time,  anything. 


2.  You  get  lasting  economy.  You  save  on 
first  costs.  ( Heavy-duty  Asphalt  paving 
saved  over  $46,000  a  mile  on  the  New 
Jersey  Turnpike.)  You  save  on  main¬ 


tenance  because  of  Asphalt  paving’s 
deep-layered  strength  and  resilience. 

3.  You  get  matchless  comfort.  No  joints 
...  no  sawed-in  noise  makers  ...  no 
thump  .  . .  thump  .  . .  thump.  You  drive 
relaxed  on  smooth-riding,  quiet  Asphalt 
highways. 

4.  You  get  a  new  feeling  of  safety.  On  dark 
Asphalt  paving,  you  see  white  guide 
lines  easier  day  and  night.  Snow  and  ice 
melt  faster.  And  it’s  traction-textured 
to  resist  skidding  even  when  wet. 


Write  for  “The  Better  Way  to  Better 
Roads.’’  See  that  your  Interstate  roads 
are  Asphalt-paved. 


the  asphalt  institute,  AMphalt  Inmtitute  Building,  College  Park,  Maryland 


Ribbons  of  velvet  smoothness... 
ASPHALT- paved  Interstate  Highways 
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PUBLIC  RELATIONS  FORUM 


How  Papers  Helped 
In  Sales-Comeback 

By  Lee  Schooler 

President,  The  Public  Relations  Board 


When  sales  depend  not  only 
on  keeping  a  product  before 
the  public  but  in  reviving  public 
interest  toward  that  product, 
newspapers  are  the  sure-fire 
public  relations  media. 

That  is  why  the  Automobile 
Seat  Cover  Association  of 
America  (ASCAA)  emphasizes 
newspaper  publicity  and  public 
relations  advertising  in  its  con¬ 
tinuing  drive  to  re-educate  the 
motoring  public  on  the  value  of 
seat  covers. 

The  high  i)oint  of  this  year’s 
program  will  be  ASCAA’s  sec¬ 
ond  annual  “Good  Car  Keeping 
Week.”  During  the  10-day 
“week”  May  21-31,  ASCAA  will 
join  with  the  Bureau  of  Adver¬ 
tising,  ANPA,  to  encourage 
newspaper  readers  to  spruce  up 
their  cars. 

Additional  support  will  come 
from  manufacturers  and  dis¬ 
tributors  of  other  good-car-keep¬ 
ing  parts,  accessories  and  serv¬ 
ices  who  were  impressed  by  the 
way  last  year’s  “week”  boosted 
seat  covers  sales. 

Fights  Declining  Sales 

ASCAA’s  educational  pro¬ 
gram  got  under  way  approxi¬ 
mately  18  months  ago  under  the 
direction  of  Vernon  Volland,  ex¬ 
ecutive  director.  Its  purpose:  to 
combat  steadily  declining  seat 
cover  sales,  especially  among 
owners  of  new  cars.  With  auto¬ 
mobile  manufacturers  turning 
out  improved  original  uphol¬ 
stery,  the  public  lost  the  “seat 
cover  habit.”  The  number  of  new 
cars  equipped  with  seat  covers 
had  dropped  from  a  high  of  two 


in  five  to  only  one  in  10. 

After  six  months  the  propor¬ 
tion  was  almost  back  to  two  in 
five  and  the  demand  for  seai^ 
covers  by  used  car  owners  also 
was  climbing  steadily.  Seat 
cover  industry  figures  were  up  a 
whopping  22.7%  in  dollar  sales 
for  July,  1957. 

Emphasis  of  all  seat  cover 
publicity  and  public  relations 
advertising  is  on  one  or  both 
of  two  major  themes:  (1)  seat 
covers  increase  the  re-sale  value 
of  cars  by  $50  to  $100,  and  (2) 
seat  covers  in  modem  styles, 
fabrics  and  colors  enhance  the 
beauty  of  new  and  old  cars. 

Put  together,  they  make  up 
the  slogan  of  Good  Car  Keep¬ 
ing  Week  —  “Good  Car  Keeping 
Begins  with  Beautiful  Seat  Cov¬ 
ers.”  The  same  slogan  is  adapt¬ 
able,  of  course,  to  the  ne^s 
of  other  participants  in  the  1958 
program. 

Newspaper  Supplement 

The  whys  and  hows  of  good 
car  keeping  will  be  told  edi¬ 
torially  through  a  four-page 
newspaper  supplement  prepared 
by  ASCAA.  Stories  and  art  will 
cover  every  facet  of  auto  main¬ 
tenance  with  emphasis  on  safe¬ 
ty,  economy  and  beauty.  The 
material  will  be  offered  in  both 
mat  and  proof  forms. 

Safety  stories  will  advocate  a 
check-up  on  exhaust  systems  and 
tires  before  summer  vacation 
travel.  The  role  of  seat  covers, 
polishes  and  paint  in  maintain¬ 
ing  the  car’s  trade-in  value  and 
beauty  will  be  the  subject  of 
more  stories.  There  will  be 
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stories  on  how  to  clean  a  car, 
inside  and  out,  trends  in  seat 
cover  styling  and  the  place  of 
the  auto  accessory  industry  in 
the  nation’s  financial  picture. 

Some  10,000  newspaper  adver¬ 
tising  space  salesmen  will  be  > 
armed  with  a  special  kit  to  be  ; 
distributed  by  the  Bureau  of 
Advertising.  The  kit  will  outline 
plans  for  Good  Car  Keeping 
Week,  with  suggestions  for 
boosting  advertising  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  promotion.  An  ad¬ 
vance  announcement  of  the  pro¬ 
gram  will  appear  in  “Linage 
Booster,”  Bureau  publication. 
Allen  Advertising  Agency,  Inc., 
Chicago,  is  ASCAA’s  ad  agency. 

Local  retailers  of  automobile 
parts,  accessories  and  services 
will  be  alerted  to  the  promotion  ^ 
by  participating  manufacturers  j 
and  distributors.  All  will  be  en-  ^ 
couraged  to  take  advantage  of  j 
its  sales-boosting  possibilities  by  ^ 
scheduling  extra  public  rela-  , 
tions  advertising  in  special  j 
newspaper  sections.  They  also  ^ 
will  be  offered  Good  Car  Keep-  ( 
ing  ad  mats  and  point-of-sale  j 
material.  Automotive  trade  pub-  j 
lications  already  are  citing  the  | 
value  of  the  promotion. 

On  Broader  Scale 

While  the  1958  Good  Car  , 
Keeping  Week  is  on  a  broader  j 
scale  than  last  year’s  effort  (be¬ 
cause  of  participation  by  related  , 
industries)  the  1957  ASCAA  , 
program  placed  equal  impor¬ 
tance  on  newspapers  as  a  pub¬ 
lic  relations  media. 

Year-Round  Program 

In  addition  to  the  annual  spe¬ 
cial  promotion,  ASCAA  carries 
on  a  year-round  educational  pro¬ 
gram  with  the  cooperation  of 
the  nation’s  newspapers.  A 
monthly  mat  column  dealing 
with  various  aspects  of  car  care 
is  carried  regularly  by  more 
than  150  weekly  papers.  AP,  UP 
and  INS  have  taken  special  fea¬ 
tures  of  interest  to  automotive 
editors.  Financial  editors  have 
told  their  readers  about  the  sales 
come-'back  of  the  seat  cover  in¬ 
dustry.  Women’s  editors  have 
compared  good  car  keeping  with 
good  house  keeping. 

Another  news-making  and  ad- 
producing  activity  is  ASCAA 
sponsorship  of  local  Good  Car 
Keeping  rallies  of  auto  acces¬ 
sory  dealers.  Speakers  at  the 
all -day  rallies  stress  the  im¬ 
portance  of  the  public  relations 
approach  to  sales  of  seat  covers 
and  other  automotive  products. 

Only  the  newspaper  has  the 
flexibility  of  timing  and  ap¬ 
proach  that  translates  ideas  into 
cash  register  dollars. 

As  an  association,  ASCAA 
must  talk  about  good  car  keep¬ 
ing  in  umbrella  terms  without 
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mention  of  particular  brand 
names.  It  takes  the  localized 
news  story  and  public  relations 
ad  to  give  the  potential  cus¬ 
tomer  the  specifics  of  local 
sources,  brands  and  prices.  Only 
through  local  promotions  can  the 
dealer  time  his  major  efforts 
to  take  advantage  of  such  fac¬ 
tors  as  weather,  community  ac¬ 
tivities  and  regional  buying 
habits. 

Diverse  Elements 

At  the  same  time,  only  the 
newspaper  can  effectively  bring 
together  into  a  single  program 
the  many  diverse  elements  in¬ 
volved  in  a  general  idea  such  as 
good  car  keeping. 


Meremg  Joins  Agency 

Friend  Reiss  Advertising, 
Inc.,  has  appointed  Bernard  H. 
Merems  as  account  executive 
and  director  of  the  agency’s 
public  relations  activities,  fol¬ 
lowing  his  resignation  from  the 
Public  Relations  Board.  Mr. 
Merems  was  formerly  adver¬ 
tising  coordinator  of  the  Fisher 
Radio  Corp.  and  associate  editor 
of  Forbes  magazine. 


Joins  PR  Board 

Chicago 

Robert  V.  Hudson  has  joined 
the  Public  Relations  Board  as 
a  service  executive.  He  was 
formerly  a  reporter  on  Horse 
Furnishings  Daily,  a  Fairchild  i 
publication.  Previously  he  had 
been  with  the  Chicago  Daily 
News,  the  Rochester  (Ind.) 
News-Sentinel,  and  was  with 
United  Press  in  Indianapolis. 

• 

Perilla  Opens  Office  ■ 

Bob  Perilla,  Columbia  Pic¬ 
tures  column  contact,  has  re 
signed  effective  March  21  to 
open  his  own  publicity  and  pub¬ 
lic  relations  office.  His  first 
signed  client  is  Columbia  Pic¬ 
tures.  1 
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The  Goss  Dek-A-Tube  press  is  engineered  to  meet  the  require¬ 
ments  of  publishers  of  progressive  and  growing  newspapers  of 
intermediate  circulation.  It  offers  high  production,  fine  printing 
quality  and  simplicity— all  at  low  operating  cost. 

It  is  a  tubular  plate  press  of  advanced  design.  Only  one  stereo¬ 
type  plate  per  page  of  printed  matter  is  required,  regardless  of 
size  of  product. 

Operating  speeds  are  from  25,000  to  30,000  papers  per  hour. 
Page  capacity  ranges  from  4  to  48  pages.  Net  production  remains 
uniformly  high  for  full  range  of  product  size,  permitting  later 
deadlines  and  earlier  deliveries. 

Flexibility  of  operation  is  an  outstanding  feature  of  the  Dek-A- 
Tube.  The  size  of  the  newspaper  can  be  increased  in  multiples 
of  two  pages  to  efficiently  meet  fluctuations  in  advertising  lineage. 

Any  printing  couple  can  be  used  for  color,  allowing  a  wide 
range  of  flexibility  for  color  printing. 

Flexibility  to  meet  pressroom  conditions  and  for  expansion  is 
another  feature.  Presses  can  be  arranged  with  two  or  three  decks 
...  in  tandem  ...  or  twinned.  And  decks  can  be  added  as  the 
newspaper  grows. 

Primary  consideration  has  been  given  to  accessibility  and  sim¬ 
plicity  of  operation  .  .  .  adjustments  and  controls  within  easy 
reach  . .  .  ample  working  space  between  units  . . .  tension  plate 
lockup  .  .  .  removable  ink  fountain  pans. 


Up  To  30,000  Papers 
Per  Hour 


4  to  48  Pages  Standard 
Format 


Goss  Tension  Plate  Lockup 


Heavy  Duty  48-Page  Folder 


Color  On  Any  Printing  Couple 


Goss  Continuous  Ink  Feed 


Operating  Convenience 
and  Safety 


Flexibility  for  Today 
and  Tomorrow 


^  Write  for  the  new 
llluetrated  booklet  describing 
the  Dek-A-Tube  A 


PRINTING  PRESS  COMPANY 


Division  of  Miehle-Goss-Dexter,  Incorporated 
6601  WEST  31st  STREET,  CHICAGO  50,  ILLINOIS 
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*“Every  citizen  has  a  duty  to  learn  more  about  the 
menace  that  threatens  his  future,  his  home,  his  chil¬ 
dren,  the  peace  of  the  world— and  that  is  why  I  have 
written  this  book”  —  J.  Edgar  Hoover 
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the  No.  1  Prestige  Feature  of  1958 

EtAR  HOOVER’S  own  story: 

unism  in  America  Today  and  How  To  Fight  It 


JEPAPER  SERIALIZATION  OF 

STEPS  OF  DECEIT 

t3est-Seller  the  Director  of  the  Federal  Bureau 
ovestigation  HAD  to  Write* 

:Ri‘  DECEIT  is  the  amazing,  true  story  of  the  fantastic  “cloak 
ggi  perations  by  which  communists  today  a.re  striving  to  over- 
lernment. 


und 


DGi  DOVER  could  reveal  exactly- 

iV  a  I  unist  cell  is  formed 
iv  a  lunist  meeting  is  held 
atg  i  in  the  communist  under- 


before  ffi*  f 


IV  a  nist  discipline  is  enforced 
nmi  «chniques  of  espionage 


sal 


Hoc  MASTERS  OF  DECEIT  will 
the  i  most  important  service  to 
ly  n(  pers 


,,AM«rcAN  •' 

Chicago,  |||.,  AMERICAN 

CHKONKle 

C,nc.„„o,i,  Ohio,  EnoXeI 
Portland,  Ore.,  JOURKlli 

PICAYUNE 

0t 
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Cleveland,  Ohio,  NEWS 
Mich.,  TIMES 

Nashville,  Tenn.,  BANNES 

Buffalo,  N.Y.,  news  * 

ayton,  Ohio,  NEWS 

examiner 

St-  Paul,  Minn.,  DISPATCH 


nnii  ly  for 


F.  J.  NICHT,  General  Sales  Manager 

KING  FEATURES  SYNDICATE 

235  East  45th  Street.  New  York  1  7.  N.  Y. 
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FAIRCHILD 

news 


Henry  Zwimer,  Fairchild’s  Mid¬ 
west  Director,  will  be  a  guest 
speaker  at  annual  Eastern  Con¬ 
ference  of  Associated  Business 
Publications  circulation  division  at 
the  Hotel  Boosevelt,  Mar.  27. 
Robert  Joose,  Assistant  Circulation 
Director  of  Fairchild,  serves  as 
a  member  of  panel  discussion  at 
the  all-day  sessions. 


ELECTRONIC  NEWS,  a  Fair- 
child  weekly  which  goes  daily 
during  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
Institute  of  Radio  Engineers,  Mar. 
24-27,  will  bring  David  Muggeridge 
of  Fairchild’s  Boston  news  bureau 
and  Stuart  Cellman  of  the  Phila¬ 
delphia  bureau  into  New  York  to 
help  with  the  coverage. 


Two  recent  additions  to  Fair¬ 
child’s  network  of  news  corres¬ 
pondents  include  Sandra  C.  Cohen 
who  has  joined  the  Baltimore 
bureau  news  slafi  and  Imelda  De- 
Graw  who  will  cover  news  in  and 
around  Portland,  Ore. 


Coverage  of  Packaging  Ma¬ 
chinery  and  Materials  Exposition 
of  1958  at  Atlantic  City’s  Con¬ 
vention  Hall  Mar.  24-27  will  be 
handled  by  Kenneth  Howry  and 
Frank  Newton,  DAILY  NEWS 
record’s  packaging  editors, 
along  with  Atlantic  City  corres¬ 
pondent.  Exposition  is  being  held 
in  conjunction  with  Packaging 
Institute  of  New  York  sessions 
Mar.  25-28. 


Guest  speaker  at  membership 
meeting  of  Southern  Furniture 
Manufacturers  Assn,  in  High 
Point,  N.  C.,  last  week  was  A.  W. 
Stamey,  news  chief  of  Fairchild’s 
High  Point  bureau.  His  talk 
covered  “A  Reporter’s  Observa¬ 
tions  of  Furniture  Marketing.” 


On  Mar.  19,  Milton  WiUiams, 
Circulation  Director  of  Fairchild 
Publications,  was  a  participant  in 
a  panel  discussion  at  the  all-day 
seaoinar  conducted  by  the  Sub¬ 
scription  Fulfillment  Managers 
Assn,  at  the  Park  Sheraton  Hotel, 
New  York. 


George  M.  Drake  has  joined 
Fairchild’s  Chicago  bureau  as  a 
reporter  for  ELECTRONIC 
NEWS.  He  was  formerly  with 
Chicago  Telephone  Supply  Corn., 
Elkhart,  Ind. 


FAIRCHILD 
Publications,  Inc. 

7  East  12th  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Publigharg  of 

Daily  Newt  Record,  Supermarket  Newt, 
Women't  Wear  Daily,  Electronic  Newt, 
Home  Furnithingt  Doily,  Direetoriet, 
Men't  Wear,  Footwear  Newt.  Bookt. 
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Boyd  Jaehell — promoted  to 
editor  of  the  editorial  page  of 
the  Huntington  (W.  Va.)  Her¬ 
ald-Dispatch  and  administra¬ 
tive  assistant  to  the  editor, 
e  *  e 

Douglas  F.  McKean,  editor 
of  the  editorial  page  of  the 
Portland  Oregon  Journal  —  to 
the  State  Board  of  Higher  Edu¬ 
cation. 

e  *  * 

Edgar  A.  Gay,  formerly  po¬ 
lice,  court,  and  city  hall  re- 
poi’ter  for  the  Taunton  (Mass.) 
Daily  Gazette — ^promoted  to  city 
editor,  succeeding  John  W! 
Ralston  —  to  the  Boston 

(Mass.)  Herald. 

*  *  * 

Walter  Winchell,  Aew  York 
.Ifirror-King  Features  column¬ 
ist — honorary  degree  of  Doctor 
of  Humanities  from  Florida 
Southern  College  in  recognition 
of  his  work  with  the  Damon 
Runyon  Cancer  Fund. 

*  «  * 

Don  L.  Nelson  and  Arlene 
Lindquist  —  to  the  Colorado 
Springs  (Colo.)  Free  Press  as 
reporters. 

o  *  * 

Hal  Burton,  with  Newsday 
since  1949 — ^to  chief  editorial 
writer,  succeeding  William  J. 
WOESTENDIEK,  recently  named 
editorial  director. 

*  *  * 

John  Nyberg,  military  and 
aviation  news  writer  for  the 
Minneapolis  (Minn.)  Star  —  a 
plaque  from  the  Minnesota  wing 
of  the  Air  Force  association  for 
his  “contribution  to  American 
air  power.” 

*  *  * 

Richard  Wyse,  formerly  pro¬ 
motion  manager  for  Newsday — 
to  science  editor.  He  is  suc¬ 
ceeded  by  John  Van  Doorn, 
formerly  on  Newsday’s  day  re¬ 
write  staff,  and  the  rewrite  desk 
of  the  Columbus  (Ohio)  Citizen. 
«  «  * 

Scott  S.mith,  who  has  worked 
on  newspapers  in  Danville,  Ky., 
and  Tupelo,  Miss. — to  adver¬ 
tising  and  business  manager  of 
the  Forest  City  (N.  C.)  Courier. 
*  *  * 

James  R.  Haworth,  column¬ 
ist  and  a  former  city  editor  of 
the  Huntington  (W.  Va.)  Ad¬ 
vertiser — retired  after  47  years 
as  a  newspaperman. 

*  *  • 

Floyd  W.  Watson,  Knoxville 
(Tenn.)  Sentinel  advertising 
staff — ^to  secretary-manager  of 
the  Knoxville  Tourist  Bureau. 

*  *  * 

jAME^s  SCHOETTLER  —  trans¬ 
ferred  from  the  Philadelphia, 
Pa.,  bureau  of  the  United  Press 
to  the  Harrisburg,  Pa.,  bureau. 
Richard  Daley  —  from  the 
Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  bureau  to  Har¬ 
risburg. 
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Herb  Good,  Philadelphia 
(Pa.)  Inquirer  —  to  president 
of  the  United  States  Basketball 
Writers  Association,  succeeding 
Bob  Busby,  Kansas  City  (Mo.) 
Star. 

*  if  * 

Edward  Cox,  city  and  sports 
editor  of  the  Bath  (Me.)  Daily 
Times  —  to  executive  secretary 
of  the  Bath  Area  Chamber  of 
Commerce  and  United  Fund. 

*  *  « 
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William  Ingram,  Hudson 
suburban  reporter  for  the  Al¬ 
bany  (N.  Y.)  Knickerbocker 
News — to  the  Albany  staff. 

*  *  * 
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James  V.  Bowler,  former  re¬ 
porter  on  the  New  York  Journal 
American,  a  member  of  the  At¬ 
lanta  Bureau  of  International 
News  Service  and  a  reporter- 
rewriteman  for  the  Associated 
Press — to  the  research  staff  of 
the  media  department  of  N.  W. 
Ayer  &  Son,  Philadelphia. 


Miss  Billy  O’Day,  for  12 
years  reporting  women’s  activi¬ 
ties  in  South  Florida  on  TV  and 
radio  —  to  Woman’s  World  of 
the  (Fla.)  News. 


Lyle  W.  Hall,  advertising 
salesman  with  the  Mt.  Clemera 
(Mich.)  Monitor-Leader  and  the 
Chicago  (Ill.)  American  —  to 
the  Sacramento  (Calif.)  Union 
display  advertising  staff. 


L.  D.  New  —  from  the  Okla¬ 
homa  (Okla.)  Times  to  the  edi¬ 
torial  staff  of  the  Oil  and  Gas 
Journal,  Tulsa. 


Leon  Olson,  Denver  (Colo.) 
Post  Empire  page  news  editor 
—  to  president  of  the  Denver 
Press  Club,  succeeding  Chei 
Nelson,  Denver  (Colo.)  Rocky 
Mountain  News  sports  editor. 
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Jean  Dingle,  reporter  for  the 
Buffalo  (N.  Y.)  Courier-Ex¬ 
press  —  elected  president  of  the 
Buffalo  Newspaper  Guild. 


Jeff  Peugh  —  to  the  editorial 
staff  of  the  Glendale  (Calif.) 
News-Press. 


Paul  OLivni  —  to  the  Denver 
(Ck)lo.)  Rocky  Mountain  News 
as  a  general  assignment  re¬ 
porter  replacing  Michael 
Lucey  —  resigned. 


Fred  Bush,  police  reporter 
for  the  Schenectady  (N.  Y,) 
Onion-Star  —  to  join  the  Hack¬ 
ensack  (N.  J.)  Bergen  Evening 
Record. 


Wallace  Dobbins,  a  third- 
generation  journalist  —  named 
acting  managing  editor  of  the 
Montrose  (Colo.)  Daily  Press. 


Roy  Hamilton,  Memphis 
(Tenn.)  Press-Scimitar  —  the 
Press  Award  of  the  Tennessee 
Medical  Association  for  a  series 
of  stories  on  medical  research 
in  1957. 


Graydon  Heartsill,  fashion 
editor  of  the  Dallas  (Tex.) 
Times-Herald  —  the  first  Dallas 
Fashions  Arts  Award  (a  bronze 
statue)  for  excellence  in  fash¬ 
ion  interpretation.  Miss  Heart- 
sill  has  been  with  the  Times 
Herald  more  than  26  years. 


WiLUAM  Arendt,  former 
Omaha  (Neb.)  World-Herald 
reporter  and  more  recently  with 
Allen  &  Reynolds  advertising 
agency — has  formed  the  firm  of 
Public  Relations  Associated  at 
Omaha. 


Joe  Raff,  formerly  of  the 
Carolinas  Bureau,  AP,  in  Char¬ 
lotte,  N.  C.,  and  more  recently, 
Burlington  (N.  C.)  Times- 

News — to  the  reportorial  staff 
of  the  Raleigh  (N.  C.)  Times. 


Ray  King  formerly  with  the 
circulation  department  of  the 
Albany  (Ore.)  Democrat-Herald 
— to  circulation  manager  of  the 
Corvallis  (Ore.)  Centon  County 
Herald. 


Mark  Murphy,  formerly  re¬ 
porter  for  the  Salt  Lake  City 
(Utah)  Tribune — news  editor 
of  the  Pendleton  (Ore.)  East 
Oregonian,  replacing  Bill 
Thompson  —  a  sports  writing 
job  with  the  Tucson  (Ariz.) 
Daily  Citizen. 


Waldo  Proffit,  city  editor  of 
the  Charlotte  (N.  C.)  Neivs — 
to  the  staff  of  the  Lorain  (Ohio) 
Journal. 


ViRTiE  Stroup — to  the  staff 
of  the  Winston-Salem  (N.  C.) 
Journal.  She  formerly  worked 
for  the  Raleigh  (N.  C.)  News 
and  Observer  and  the  Wilming¬ 
ton  (N.  C.)  Star-News. 


H.  Paul  Draheim,  assistant 
state  editor  of  the  Utica  (N.  Y.) 
Observer-Dispatch  —  first  hon¬ 
ors  from  the  New  York  State 
Historical  Association  for  a 
series  of  articles  on  local  his¬ 
tory. 


Stan  Hunt — to  the  staff  of 
the  Charlotte  (N.  C.)  Observer 
as  an  artist  and  photo  retoucher, 
replacing  Bill  Cranmer — re¬ 
signed  to  enter  private  business. 


Landon  Sessions,  recently 
discharged  from  the  Air  Force 
— to  the  advertising  staff  of 
the  Fayetteville  (N.  C.)  Ob¬ 
server. 


Jerry  Reece,  recently  re¬ 
leased  from  the  Army — to  the 
Charlotte  (N.  C.)  News  as  a 
courthouse  reporter.  He  former¬ 
ly  worked  for  the  Raleigh 
(N.  C.)  Times. 


NOW,  jmM  jthan  wM . . . 

DOLLARS  AND  SENSE 

BY  CHARLES  V.  NEAL,  JR. 

HITS  HOME  WITH  YOUR  READERS! 


Gattlnq  th*  most  for  yoor  meooy  lo  ovorydoy  family  llviiif  Is  a 
must  today,  whon  ovory  ponny  eoonts. 

Mr.  Noal,  tho  Family  Fioaaclal  Coonsolor,  tolls  hew  to  do  it  io  his 
threo-o-wooh  cohimo. 


Phono  or  wire  for  tatnplos,  forms. 


THE  RCOISTER  AND  TRIBUNE  SYNDICATE 

Dm  MoIms  4M  Madlsea  Avo.,  N.  Y.  C. 


A  report  from 

/ 

the  cross  roads 

In  our  office  files  are  letters  from  competent 
newspapermen  who  want  to  expand  their  hold' 
ings,  step  up  to  larger  properties  or  become 
owners  for  the  first  time. 

Also  in  the  files  is  correspondence  with  publishers 
who  would  consider  selling  to  a  qualified  buyer. 
They  set  forth  specific  conditions  to  guide  us. 

Our  job  is  to  match  up  these  situations — trying 
to  fit  them  together  in  acceptable  and  appropriate 
patterns — and  doing  it  with  dignity. 

Regardless  of  your  problem,  the  chances  of  a 
satisfactory  solution  are  increased  by  calling  on 
our  resources. 


ALLEN  KANDER  AND  COMPANY 

Negotiators  for  the  Purchase  and  Sale 
of  Daily  Newspapers 

WASHINGTON  1625  Eye  St.  NW  NAUonal  8-1990 
NEW  YORK  60  East  42nd  St.  MUrray  Hill  7-4242 
CHICAGO  35  East  Wacker  Dr.  RAndolph  6^760 
DENVER  1700  Broadway  AComa  2-3623 
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CLASSIFIED  CLINIC 


Classified’s  Quarter-Century  Club 

Another  in  a  series  of 
sketches  of  veterans  who  were 
honored  by  ANCAM  with  spe- 
cial  certificates.  It  tells  how  they 
got  into  classified  and  what 
made  them  stay.  Today’s  sub- 
ject:  Leland  Hover,  Classified 
Advertising  Manager,  Phoenix  g^||H||||||||||H 
Republic  and  Arizona  Gazette.  Wj 


Employment  Dip  Hits 
Real  Estate,  Auto  Ads 


By  Daniel  L.  Lionel 

CAM,  New  York  Herald  Tribune 


Leland  Hover 


“I  have  stayed  with  Classified 
for  a  variety  of  reasons,  but 
chiefly  because  I  have  felt  that 
it  is  my  field.  Display  has  never 
held  any  appeal  and,  for  me, 
would  lack  the  sense  of  satis¬ 
faction  that  comes  so  frequently 
to  us  in  classified  in  performing 
a  very  real  service  for  onr 
friends  and  neighbors.  As  clas¬ 
sified  has  grown  and  developed 
it  has  gained  recognition  it  de- 
seiwes  as  an  important  depart¬ 
ment  in  the  newspaper  with  its 
public  service  value — and  at¬ 
tendant  opportunities  for  build¬ 
ing  good  will;  being  appreciated 
as  much  as  the  revenue  pro¬ 
duced  I  have  long  believed  that 
this  would  come  to  pass  and 
that  a  career  in  Classified  could 
be  as  rewarding — ^both  finan¬ 
cially  and  in  personal  satisfac¬ 
tion,  as  any  other  in  the  news¬ 
paper  business.” 


the  effect  the  relaxation  of  In  spite  of  the  usual  losses  in  i 

credit  has  had  on  real  estate  Help  Wanted  we  had  a  net  gain 

linage,  Hu  B.  Stephens,  CAM,  of  88,850  lines  in  January  and 

New  Orleans  (La.)  Times  Pica-  63,140  lines  in  February  over  ^  1 

yune,  notes:  “Lower  interest  the  same  months  last  year.  Real 

rates  have  not  carried  sufficient  Estate  advertising  was  largely 

impetus  to  greatly  change  the  responsible.”  ^  coacnm 

Real  Estate  market  in  New  Or-  Cleveland  Press  CAM  W.  R.  myseii 

leans.  Cowie  gave  some  figures  on 

“We  have  suffered  severe  lin-  New  and  Used  car  sales  for  .  ^ 

age  losses  from  subdivision  pro-  January  and  February,  and  the 
moters  and  builders  during  the  linage  records:  th  1  ^ 

past  few  months,  and  frankly.  New  car  passenger  sales,  Jan-  t  e  sc  ool  a 
we  are  not  very  optimistic  over  uary,  4,387.  This  was  1,459 

a  change  in  this  situation  in  the  sales  under  January  of  1957,  tiut  636  sale 

forseeable  future.  and  1,180  sales  under  December  ber  of  1957. 

“Some  of  our  builders  feel  of  1957.  Used  car 

that  the  recession  news  has  an  Used  car  sales  by  dealers,  for  January 
adverse  effect  on  the  Real  January,  5,396.  This  was  267  pared  with 
Estate  market,  which  in  turn  sales  under  January  of  1957,  uary,  1957, 


NEWSPAPER  PLANTS 


NEW  PLANTS  •  MODERNIZATIONS  *  EXTENSIONS 

LOCKWOOD  GREENE 

ENGINEERS-ARCHITECTS 

NEW  YORK  ir,  N.  Y,  BOSTON  16,  MASS.  SPARTANBURG,  S.  C. 
41  East  42nd  Streat  316  Stuart  Straat  Montgomary  Bldg. 

Brochure  on  request  ^  = 


and  now, 


SIXTY  YEARS... 

AND  THE  BEST  IS  YET  TO  COME 


The  first  buses  on 
New  York's  Fifth  Avenue 
used  tires  by  Goodyear 


In  old  New  York,  Fifth  Avenue  buses  were  admired 
as  models  of  traveling  convenience.  Thanks  to  their 
Goodyear  tires — then  made  of  solid  rubber — they 
were  also  considered  the  last  word  in  comfort. 

Today,  millions  of  travelers,  from  youngsters  in 
school  buses  to  businessmen  in  cross-country  “luxury 
liners”,  depend  on  Goodyear  tires  for  comfortable 
riding  and  for  safety.  But  even  the  finest  tires  today 
cannot  be  considered  “the  last  word”  because  each 
year  Goodyear  makes  important  new  discoveries, 
builds  in  valuable  new  features. 

Our  60th  anniversary  year  finds  virtually  every  kind 


of  wheeled  vehicle  using  tires  by  Goodyear.  It  also 
finds  40/t  of  Goodyear’s  total  business  coming  from 
products  other  than  tires.  These  other  activities — an 
outgrowth  of  natural  diversification — comprise  indus¬ 
trial  rubber  goods  .  .  .  aviation  and  aircraft  products 
. . .  foam  products  . . .  films  and  flooring  . . .  chemicals 
. . .  shoe  products  . . .  metal  products  . . .  and  a  number 
of  others,  serving  countless  needs  throughout  the  free 
world. 

•  •  • 

It  is  through  imaginative  growth  like  this  that  Goodyear 
has  become  the  world's  largest  rubber  company. 


Watch  "Goodyear  Theater”  on  TV — every  other  Monday  9:30  P.M..  EST 
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Highway  "Luxury  Liners”  Roll  on  Goodyear  Tires 


GOOD/fEAR 

THE  GREATEST  NAME  IN  RUBBER 


IMtOMOTION 


Schools  Join  in  Reward 
For  Carrier-Scholars 


Xewspaperboys  who  make 
ffood  on  their  routes  and  in  their 
schools  are  to  be  recognized  for 
their  records  in  Akron,  Ohio. 

In  a  cooperative  effort  by  pub¬ 
lic  and  parochial  schools  and 
the  Beacon  Journal,  a  special 
gold  certificate  will  be  given  a 
newspaper  boy  when  he  quits 
his  route  and  has  met  standards 
set  by  the  Knight  newspaper 
and  school  officials. 

The  certificate  will  be  recog¬ 
nition  of  his  diligent  news¬ 
paper  route  work  and  his  record 
of  responsibility  as  a  pupil  and 
school  citizen.  A  boy  must  have 
a  route  in  his  name  for  15 
months  to  be  eligible  for  con¬ 
sideration. 

When  the  gold  certificate  of 
merit  is  issued  to  a  boy,  a  blue 
certificate  of  merit  will  be  given 
to  the  school  and  the  boy’s 
record  as  a  carrier  placed  on 
the  back  of  the  certificate.  This 
will  be  signed  by  the  circula¬ 
tion  manager,  the  boy’s  district 
manager  and  the  school  coun- 
■selor.  It  will  then  go  into  the 
boy’s  school  records.  The  gold 
certificate  will  be  signed  by 
.Joseph  M.  Aylward,  circulation 
manager  who  drafted  the  pro¬ 
gram.  and  the  principal  of  the 
boy’s  school. 

“W’e  feel  this  is  a  major  step 
in  cooperation  between  the 
schools  and  the  circulation  de¬ 
partment  of  our  newspaper,” 
IMr.  Aylward  said. 

*  *  * 

.^mall  Item,  Big  Deed 

A  Minneapolis  Tribune  col¬ 
umnist,  George  Grim,  has 
touched  off  a  heartwarming 
demonstration  so  that  the  peo¬ 
ple  of  the  Upper  Midwest  do  not 
foi'get  their  war  heroes. 

When  Mr.  Grim  learned  that 


a  Minnesota  war  hero.  Col. 
Ernest  Miller,  who  commanded 
a  tank  battalion  on  Bataan,  had 
entered  a  veteran’s  hospital  fac¬ 
ing  full  disability,  he  wrote  the 
stoiy  of  this  hero’s  plight. 

Mr.  Grim  reminded  his  read¬ 
ers  of  Col.  Miller’s  part  in  the 
infamous  Death  March  and  of 
his  3’ 2  years  as  a  prisoner  of 
the  Japanese.  Col.  Miller’s  book, 
“Bataan  Uncensored,”  written 
in  1948,  Avas  meant  to  jar  Amer¬ 
icans  out  of  what  he  described 
as  complacency. 

After  the  war,  as  civil  de¬ 
fense  director  and  American 
Legion  commander  in  Minne¬ 
sota.  the  disabled  hero  carried 
on  his  one-man  crusade  against 
complacency.  Suddenly,  at  age 
59,  his  health  broke. 

The  book  had  only  moderate 
sales,  and  the  Colonel  had  1,700 
copies  remaining,  stored  away 
since  1949.  Mr.  Grim  suggested 
that  readers  could  give  the  sick 
veteran  a  lift  in  morale  by  buy¬ 
ing  copies  of  the  book. 

Within  three  days  after  the 
column  ran  in  the  Sunday  Trib¬ 
une,  readers  had  sent  in  cash 
and  checks  for  more  than  $5,000, 
buying  up  all  copies  of  the 
book.  Hundreds  of  dollars  were 
returned  to  persons  who  con¬ 
tinued  the  response. 

*  *  * 

(Tih  Reporters  on  TV 

Children  watching  the  Walt 
Disney  Mickey  Mouse  Club  pro¬ 
gram  over  the  American  Broad¬ 
casting  Company  network  got 
an  inside  peak  at  journalism. 

Sequences,  filmed  some  time 
ago  but  .shown  March  10,  11,  12, 
13  and  14  (5:.30  to  6  P.M.  EST), 
took  viewers  behind  scenes  at 
International  News  Service,  the 
Xew  York  Journal- American 


and  Telenews.  On  March  17-18 
International  News  Photos  was 
visited  and  a  return  trip  was 
made  to  the  Journal-American 
March  20-21. 

INS  was  host  March  10-11  to 
Mouseketeer  Tommy  Cole,  15, 
with  Kit  Michon,  16,  and  Bob 
Behrens,  19,  cast  as  cub  re¬ 
porters  learning  the  new'spaper 
business.  Tommy  was  introduce<l 
to  Kingsbury  Smith,  general 
manager,  and  Paul  R.  Allerup, 
and  operation  of  the  news  room 
was  shown.  Next  day  the  scene 
was  the  INS  bureau  at  the 
United  Nations.  Pierre  Huss, 
manager,  showed  the  teen-agers 
around,  introducing  them  to 
Ambassador  Lodge.  They  akso 
saw  Secretary  of  State  Dulles. 

At  the  Joumal-American,  Kit 
was  assigned  to  help  Dorothy 
Kilgallen  report  the  arrival  of 
the  Queen  of  England  and 
Prince  Philip.  This  was  filmed 
last  October.  Kit  also  joined  the 
financial  staff  and  visited  the 
Stock  Exchange.  From  there, 
cameras  went  back  to  the  J-A 
building  and  focused  on  the  city 
room  and  composing  room, 
showing  Publisher  Seymour 
Berkson,  Managing  Editor  Sam 
Day,  Assistant  M.  E.  Paul 
Schoenstein,  Financial  Editor 
Leslie  Gould,  Assi.stant  Finan¬ 
cial  Editor  Sam  Shulsky;  Jim 
Horan,  head  of  the  special 
events  desk;  Tom  Cleere,  pic¬ 
ture  editor;  Guy  Richards,  as¬ 
sistant  city  editor,  and  Art  Ko- 
jan,  composing  room  foreman. 

On  March  20-21  a  waterfront 
stoiy  was  covered  by  the  J-A, 
a  reporter  taking  the  cub  on  a 
tugboat  in  New  York  harbor. 


proud  of  your  promotion? 

MAIL  YOUR  ENTRIES  NOW  .  .  . 

in  the  1957 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 

PROMOTION  CONTEST 

Deadline  for  entries:  April  1,  1958 

Mail  entries  to:  Mr.  Carl  Breuggemeyer, 

c/o  Pittsburgh  Post-Gazette 
Grant  St.,  at  Blvd.  of  Allies 
Pittsburgh  30,  Pennsylvania 


PROMOTION— Charles  Earnkirt 
goes  from  promotion  manager  of 
the  Dayton  Newspapers,  Inc.  to 
circulation  manager  of  the  Dayton 
Journal  Herald.  He  started  out  in 
the  circulation  department  of  the 
Dayton  Daily  News  in  I94S. 


New  Home  Section 

Chicago 

A  new  approach  to  coverage 
of  home  building,  realtor  and 
home  finance  fields  will  be  pre¬ 
sented  March  29,  when  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Tribune  begins  publication 
of  a  Weekly  Illustrated  Home 
Guide.  Designed  as  a  separate 
newspaper  section  which  readers 
can  pull  out  and  save  for  refer- 
I  ence  during  home  shopping  ex¬ 
cursions,  the  weekly  home  sup¬ 
plement  will  be  distributed  each 
Saturday  to  approximately  city 
and  suburban  readers  of  the 
Tribune,  according  to  Arthur  B. 
Olsen,  classified  display  adver¬ 
tising  manager  for  the  news¬ 
paper. 

• 

80  for  Press  Club 

Oklahoma  City 
More  than  80  members  have 
signed  up  for  the  new  Okla¬ 
homa  City  Press  club,  according 
to  the  president,  Jim  Monroe, 
Associated  Press.  The  club  has 
a  room  in  the  Oklahoma  club 
building. 

EDITOR  fle  PU 


Book  Firm  Contest 
Open  To  Newsmen 

An  unusual  prize  contest  for 
New  York  City  newspaper  edi¬ 
tors,  reporters,  special  writers 
and  syndicated  columnists  is  be¬ 
ing  launched  by  Associated 
Booksellers,  Westport,  Conn., 
publishers  of  a  new  psychologi¬ 
cal  novel;  “Serpent  in  the  Sky," 
published  March  17. 

Awards  will  be  made  at  a 
luncheon  at  the  New  York  Uni¬ 
versity  Club,  Town  Hall,  on 
April  29. 

Contestants  are  to  submit 
their  replies  in  one-hundred 
words  or  less,  on  “How  I  would 
promote  ‘Serpent  in  the  Sky,’" 
after  receiving  a  free  copy  of 
the  book  from  the  publishers. 
The  deadline  for  replies  is  April 
15.  Among  the  prizes  are;  a 
George  Roland  Cox,  $185.00, 
custom-tailored  suit.  Jewels  by 
Trifari,  an  imported  RX  Rutan 
Vacuum  Cleaner  and  a  season’s 
pass  for  two  for  the  musical 
shows  at  Westbury  Music  Fair, 
Westbury,  L.  1. 

Advertising  for  “Serpent  in 
the  Sky”  is  starting  with  large 
display  space  in  New  York 
Times  Book  Review  Section,  ) 
with  continued  space  in  the 
Times,  Chicago  Tribune  and  , 
Saturday  Review,  with  addi-  ; 
tional  space  being  planned  for 
other  key  cities. 

The  Eyes  Have  It 

Cincinnati 
Two  days  after  the  Times- 
Star  announced  it  would  collect 
old  eyeglasses  for  the  needy, 
250  pairs  were  brought  in  by 
readers.  Donations  of  glasses, 
frames  and  scraps  of  gold  and 
silver  are  contributed  to  “New 
Eyes  for  the  Needy,”  a  national 
group. 
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“ORLON”  and  “DACRON”  are  trademarks,  too 


RCO.  U.  •.  PAT.  orw. 


RIO.  U.  S.  PAT.  OPP. 


As  the  referee  designates  the  winner  by  raising  the 
boxer’s  hand,  our  trademarks  designate  the  unique 
qualities  and  characteristics  of  our  two  modern¬ 
living  fibers.  “Orion”  designates  our  acrylic  fiber; 
“Dacron",  our  polyester  fiber.  As  we  use  and  protect 
these  trademarks,  they  become  more  meaningful 
and  valuable  both  to  consumers  and  to  the  trade. 


When  using  these  trademarks,  always  remember  to: 

Distinouish  "Orion"  and  “Dacron" — Capitalize  and  use  quotes  or  ital* 
ics,  or  otherwise  distinguish  by  color,  lettering,  art  work,  etc. 

Dcterihe  them— Use  the  phrase  "Dacron"  polyester  fiber  (or  “Orion" 
acrylic  fiber)  at  least  once  in  any  tezt. 

Detignate  them— In  a  footnote  or  otherwise,  designate  “Orion"  as 
Du  Font's  trademark  tor  its  acrylic  fiber  and  “Dacron”  as  Du  Font's 
trademark  for  its  polyester  fiber. 


TEXTILE  FIBERS  DEPARTMENT 


For  handy  folders  on  proper  use  of  the  trademarks 

“Orion”  and  “Dacron”,  write  Textile  Fibers  De*  ^nj  J 

partment,  Section  EP, Room  N-6618,  E.  I.  du  Pont  si.  ”****^ 

de  Nemours  &  Co.  (Inc.),  Wilmington  98,  Delaware.  bettei  things  fo*  bette*  hying  . . .  thsough  chemistbv 
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Pioneer  Texas  Editor, 


Journalism  Awards 
Honor  Gail  Borden 


The  memory  of  Gail  Borden,  lumbia  University,  New  York, 
pioneer  Texas  newspaperman  It  is  known  as  the  Borden  Grad- 
who  later  became  founder  of  uate  Award  in  Journalism  and 
a  dairy  dominion,  is  perpetuated  was  won  this  month  by  David 
through  the  Borden  Scholarship  Miller  of  Elizabeth,  N.  J.,^ 
Awards  in  Journalism  in  nine  part-time  reporter  for  the 
journalism  schools.  ark  (N.  J.)  News. 

The  Borden  Company  Founda-  John  H.  McCain,  executive 
tion,  Inc.,  in  1944  set  up  scholar-  secretary  of  the  Borden  Corn- 
ship  awards  in  vax’ious  helds,  pany  Foundation,  made  it  clear 
not  including  journalism.  The  jj^at  his  organization  made  no 
University  of  Texas  had  three  attempt  to  evaluate  schools  of 
such  scholarships  in  home  journalism  but  set  up  the  schol- 
economics,  pharmacy  and  medi-  arships  mainly  in  areas  where 
Paul  Thompson  of  the  company  is  active  in  busi- 
the  School  of  Journalism^  there  ness.  The  foundation  now  gives 
proposed  that  the  foundation  es-  177  annual  scholarship  awards 
tablish  journalism  awards,  too,  various  fields, 

pointing  out  that  Mr.  Borden 

had  been  a  famous  fighting  edi-  Name  on  Plaque 

tor  of  Texas.  Dean  Thompson’s 

request  was  granted.  On  March  9,  at  a  journalism 

banquet  at  Syracuse  University, 
Nine  Awards  McCain  made  the  journal- 

An  annual  award  of  $300  for  scholarship  award  for  that 
the  senior  student  of  journalism  school  to  Loretta  M.  Gold.  She 
who  has  attained  highest  av-  received  a  check  for  $300,  a 
erage  mark  in  his  class  for  the  handsome  engraved  certificate 
first  three  years  of  college  work  her  name  was  added  to  the 
is  made  to  undergraduates  of  pennanent  bronze  plaque  in  the 
Indiana  University,  Blooming-  journalism  school,  a  procedure 
ton;  University  of  Minnesota,  followed  in  the  other  schools. 
Minneapolis;  University  of  Mis-  It  has  been  said  that  as  long 
souri,  Columbia;  Northwestern  as  there  is  a  Texas,  the  people 
University,  Evanston,  Ill.;  Stan-  will  remember  the  name  of  Gail 
ford  University,  Stanford,  Borden.  Journalists  remember 
Calif.;  Syracuse  University,  him  as  the  editor  of  the  Tele- 
Syracuse,  N.  Y.;  University  of  graph  and  Texas  Register, 
Texas,  Austin;  University  of  which  he  founded  at  San  Felipe 
Wisconsin,  Madison.  An  award  de  Austin.  Houstonians  remem- 
of  $500  for  the  graduate  student  ber  him  as  the  man  who  platted 
of  journalism  who  is  deemed  the  first  streets  of  their  city, 
most  meritorious  on  the  basis  Galvestonians  remember  him  as 
of  high  academic  standing  in  the  first  collector  of  the  Port 
his  class  and  promise  of  pro-  of  Galveston  and  the  manager 
fessional  accomplishments  is  of  the  company  that  sold  the 
made  to  a  student  of  the  Grad-  first  2,500  lots  in  the  Island  City, 
uate  School  of  Journalism,  Co-  Borden  County  was  named  for 


him,  as  was  its  county  seat,  Anna  a  few  days  later  at  San 
Gail.  Nationally,  he  is  reniem-  Jacinto.  Mr.  Borden  obtained  a 
bered  as  inventor  of  concen-  new  press  from  Cincinnati  and 
trated  milk  and  “dairyman  to  the  23rd  issue  was  brought  out 
the  nation.”  in  Columbia,  temporary  capital 

The  Telegraph  and  Texas  of  the  Republic  of  Texas. 
Register,  commemorated  at  a  •  f 

luncheon  in  Houston  during  Na-  Nuishcll  Fire 

tional  Newspaper  Week  in  1955,  Later  the  Telegraph  was 
was  founded  on  Oct.  10,  1830,  by  the  first  daily  in 

Mr.  Borden.  It  b^ame  the  .j, 

“Voice  of  the  Texas  Revolution 

and  was  the  spokesman  for  the  j 

Republic  of  Texas.  It  supported  ^  ^3^ 

colonists  who  were  resentful  of  used  to  print  several  other  Texas 
the  tyranny  of  Santa  Anna,  newspapers  and  more  than  50 
Mexican  dictator.  destroyed  in 

Mr.  Borden’s  weekly  published  a  fire  in  the  shop  of  the  Kylt 
the  manifestos  of  Stephen  F.  (Texas)  Nutshell. 

Austin’s  Comniittee  of  Public  ^^e  de- 

Safety  and  later  the  documents  ^truction  of  the  press  by  the 
of  the  provisional  government,  Le  preferred 

with  spirited  Borden  editorials  darkness  to  light, 
in  behalf  of  liberty. 

p  Constitution  of  the  Republic  of 

Texas  was  lost,  officials  substi- 
The  Telegraph,  after  21  is-  tuted  a  reprint  from  Gail  Bor- 
sues,  had  to  be  carted  out  of  den’s  Telegraph  and  Texas  Reg- 
San  Felipe  in  a  hurry  when  ister  for  the  official  files. 

Santa  Anna’s  Army,  fresh  from  On  April  14, 1836,  Mr.  Borden 
the  slaughter  at  San  Antonio’s  proclaimed  in  his  newsjiaper: 
Alamo,  marched  eastward  across  “We  promise  the  public  of  our 
Texas  to  suppress  the  rebels,  beloved  country  that  our  press 
Mr.  Borden  and  his  associates  will  never  cease  its  operations 
loaded  the  press  and  type  into  til  our  silence  shall  announce 
a  wagon  and  went  to  Harris-  that  there  is  no  more  in  Texas 
burg,  where  they  started  to  a  resting  place  for  a  free  press." 
print  Issue  No.  22,  but  only  six  The  Borden  name  is  inter¬ 
copies  were  printed.  The  editor  twined  in  Texas  newspaper  his- 
had  to  flee  before  the  advancing  tory  in  still  another  way.  A 
enemy,  who  threw  the  press  into  grandson,  Gail  Borden  Johnson, 
Buffalo  Bayou.  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the 

As  a  consequence,  the  “Voice  Houston  Post,  a  forerunner  of 
of  the  Republic”  could  not  record  the  present  newspaper  of  that 
Sam  Houston’s  defeat  of  Santa  name. 
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selling  CLEVELAND 
if  you’re  not  in  the 


Cleveland 

NEWS 


REPRESENTED  BY  KELLY  SMITH  CO. 


ESSO  RESEARCH  works  wonders  with  oil 


New  toys  that  play  for  keeps  — because  of  oil 


^^  hy  do  some  toys  last  longer  nowadays?  Certainly  children  havent  changed.  What  has  changed 
is  the  material  many  toys  arc  made  of  —  a  plastic  that's  tougher,  more  flexible  and  color-fixed 
because  the  color  is  part  of  the  plastic.  Esso  Research  developed  from  oil 

an  essential  material  from  which  this  new  plastic  is  made.  In  products  for  (€sso) 

your  children,  and  your  car,  ESSO  RESEARCH  works  wonders  with  oil. 
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Reporting  Profession: 
It’s  the  Greatest! 

Bv  Mark  Waters 


Honolulu 

Thursday,  August  8, 1957,  was 
my  day  off. 

It  was  my  day  for  sleeping 
in  and  I  made  the  most  of  it. 

But  shortly  before  7  a.m.  the 
phone  rang  and  I  rolled  out  and 
sleepily  made  my  way  down¬ 
stairs  to  answer. 

“A  MATS  plane  is  in  trouble 
half  way  between  Hawaii  and 
the  coast,”  Bud  Smyser,  the 
Honolulu  Star-Bulletin’s  city 
editor  said.  “Get  dowm  here  as 
fast  as  you  can  and  lend  us  a 
hand.” 

I  dressed  hurriedly,  drank  a 
cup  of  coffee  in  the  process,  and 
headed  for  the  Merchant  Street 
office  of  the  paper. 

“We’ve  got  a  reservation  for 
you  on  Hawaiian  Airlines  on  the 
8:15  a.m.  flight  to  Hilo,”  Bud 
said,  after  filling  me  in  on  the 
details.  “You’ll  have  to  hurry 
to  get  to  the  airport  in  time.” 

A  Quick  Toiu’h 

I  felt  for  my  wallet  and  dis- 
covei  ed  I’d  left  home  without  it. 
I  borrowed  $10  from  John  Ram¬ 
sey,  the  assistant  city  editor, 
called  a  taxi,  and  rushed  out  to 
Merchant  Street  to  wait  for  it. 

I  got  to  the  airport  just  in 
time  to  make  the  plane. 

It’s  a  good  thing  I  didn’t  miss 
it.  Every  flight  the  rest  of  the 
morning  was  booked  solid  by 
news  media  men  wanting  to  get 
to  Hilo. 

When  I  got  there,  of  course, 
it  was  a  case  of  waiting  and 
preparing  as  best  I  could  for 
any  eventuality. 

I  made  arrangements  with  a 
private  airline  to  fly  me  to  the 


Associated  Press  awarded  the 
Honolulu  Star-Bulletin  a  special 
citation  for  an  outstanding  re¬ 
porting  job  in  1957  —  coverage 
of  the  story  of  the  MATS  C-97 
transport  which,  en  route  from 
California  to  Hawaii  with  67 
persons  aboard,  was  at  the 
“point  of  no  return.”  The  pilot. 
Major  Samuel  Tyson,  decided  to 
try  to  make  it  to  Hilo,  Hawaii, 
on  two  engines.  He  did  —  six 
dramatic  hours  later.  Here  is 
a  first-hand  report  of  the  event, 
by  the  paper’s  military  reporter. 


scene  in  case  the  C-97  crashed 
in  the  ocean. 

I  talked  to  Ray  Maneki,  our 
Hawaii  correspondent,  and  lined 
up  our  picture  setup. 

I  radiophoned  the  office,  200 
miles  away  in  Honolulu,  at  fre¬ 
quent  intervals  to  get  the  latest 
reports  on  the  crippled  plane. 

Time  kept  ticking  away  and 
with  it  came  the  nagging  worry 
that  maybe  we’d  be  too  late  to 
make  the  noon  deadline. 

But  then  at  about  11:15  a.m. 
the  word  came  that  the  lumber¬ 
ing  Stratocruiser,  with  two  en¬ 
gines  on  one  wing  out,  would 
land  in  a  matter  of  minutes. 

Several  planes,  which  had 
gone  out  to  lead  the  cripple  in, 
circled  the  field. 

I  got  to  the  phone  booth  and 
opened  a  circuit  to  our  Hono¬ 
lulu  office  and  told  the  rewrite 
to  stand  by  for  the  landing. 

I  was  in  the  booth  talking 
when  the  damaged  plane  came 
in  sight,  skimming  the  ground 
and  apparently  struggling  to 
maintain  altitude  and  speed. 


We  put  it  in  a  cage  to  see 
if  it  would  sing  .... 


New  Orleani'  Fatnillet  Like  It  Betti 

NEW  ORLEANS  ITEM 

louiiiono's  Lorgett  Evening  Newtpoper 


SAVE  TIME 
SAVE  MONEY 

STEREOSAW 

LOW  COST 
FULL  PAGE 

For  fast  cutting 
of  all  plates. 

Rugged  de¬ 
pendability. 

Outstanding 
safety  features. 

KEEP  ROLLIN'  Write  for 
BUY  NOLAN  complete  information 

NOI^N  Dept.  E.  P. 

Rome,  N  Y 


1  got  a  picture  in  my  mind  of 
the  plane  crashing  and  catching 
fire  at  the  last  minute,  a  moment 
before  they’d  be  safe,  all  67  of 
them. 

But  even  while  I  hold  my 
breath  and  say  a  prayer  she 
swoops  in  and  I  say  into  the 
phone,  “she’s  down,  safe.  They’re 
all  safe.”  I  look  at  a  clock  and 
it’s  11:24. 

“Keep  someone  on  this  phone,” 

I  tell  Ramsey.  “I’ll  get  the  story 
as  fast  as  I  can.” 

I  run  out  to  field.  Major  Ty¬ 
son  and  the  crew  come  off  and 
then  the  passengers.  Tyson  is 
taken  in  tow  by  Air  Force  brass. 
Right  now  I  want  to  know'  from 
the  passengers  w’hat  it  feels  like 
to  ride  with  death  at  your  elbow 
for  six  hours. 

But  time  keeps  slipping  away 
and  I  realize  if  I  inteiwiew'  by 
the  note  system  and  then  phone 
the  details  myself  it  will  be  too 
late  for  our  deadline. 

As  soon  as  I  can,  I  herd  the 
passengers  into  the  terminal 
and  up  to  the  phone. 

I  got  the  first  one  on  the  line 
to  Ramsey. 

We  kept  it  going  like  that. 
Ramsey  would  take  one,  get  the 
story,  and  pass  the  next  passen¬ 
ger  to  another  reporter. 

Five  minutes  after  a  passen¬ 
ger  related  what  he  felt,  w'hat  it 
was  like  flying  that  cripple,  his 
account  was  downstairs  in  the 
composing  room  being  set. 

That’s  the  way  it  was.  We 
made  our  deadline  on  one  of 
the  biggest  stories  of  the  year, 
here  or  anywhere. 

Everyone  on  the  paj>er  worked 
in  unison  that  day.  There  wasn’t 
a  goof  anywhere.  It  was  a 
beautiful  example  of  teamw'ork 
and  I,  for  one,  am  proud  that 
I  had  a  part  in  it. 

We  had  the  story  covered 
from  every  possible  angle.  We 
were  on  it  like  a  blanket. 

It  w'as  one  of  those  stories 
that  make  you  feel  like  there 
isn’t  another  profession  on  earth 
to  match  reporting. 

Ex-Carrier  Heads 
Standard  of  Indiana 

Columbia,  S.  C. 

Election  of  John  E.  Swear¬ 
ingen  as  president  of  Standard 
Oil  Company  of  Indiana  reflects 
credit  on  his  early  training  as 
a  new’spapei'boy.  The  State,  in 
an  editorial  commenting  upon 
Mr.  Swearingen’s  election  to  the 
high  post  at  the  age  of  39, 
stated : 

“The  State  takes  pride  in  Mr. 
Swearingen’s  rise  in  the  indus¬ 
trial  world  not  only  because  he 
is  a  native  Columbian,  and  a 
South  Carolinian,  but  because 
also  as  a  boy  he  w’as  a  carrier 
for  the  State.” 


TRIBUTES— Dr.  Ralph  Casey,  left 
retiring  head  of  Minnesoti'i 
School  of  Journalism,  receive 
from  Bill  White,  Winona  Daily 
News,  a  volume  of  personal  mes¬ 
sages  from  publishers.  The  pr«- 
entation  was  made  at  the  Norik- 
west  Daily  Press  Association  meet¬ 
ing. 


Hugh  Sparrow  Gets 
Green  Eyeshade  Award 

Atlanta,  Ga. 
Hugh  Sparrow,  political  re¬ 
porter  of  the  Birminghaw 
(Ala.)  Sews,  has  been  named 
winner  of  the  Green  Eyeshade 
Award  of  the  Atlanta  chapter 
of  Sigma  Delta  Chi. 

Honorable  mention  was  given 
to  Jack  Nelson,  Atlanta  Consti¬ 
tution  reporter;  John  Penning¬ 
ton,  Atlanta  Journal  reporter, 
and  Ralph  Renick,  news  direc¬ 
tor  of  WTVJ  television  station, 
Miami.  i 

The  award  to  Mr.  Sparrow 
was  accompanied  by  a  $100 
check  contributed  by  Liller,  Neal 
&  Battle,  Atlanta  advertising 
agency. 

• 

^Original  4’  Feted 
On  40th  Anniversary 

Rochester,  N.  Y. 
A  reception  for  employees 
March  12  will  mark  the  40th 
anniversary  of  the  Rochester 
Times-Vnion.  Invited  as  honor 
guests  are  the  four  staffers  -still 
working  on  the  newspaper  after 
more  than  40  years  of  continu¬ 
ous  employment.  All  worked  on 
Rochester  newspapers  on  March 
12,  1918,  when  E.  R.  Daveni»rt 
and  the  late  Frank  Gannett 
merged  the  Rochester  Evening 
Times  with  the  Union  and  Ad¬ 
vertiser.  The  four  veterans  are 
A.  J.  Warner,  drama  and  music 
critic;  and  three  pressmen  — 
Edward  Grieser,  George  Meyers 
and  Leo  Dimmick. 


J-Professor  Dies 

Columbia,  Mo. 

Miss  Flora  Joanna  Holtman, 
assistant  professor  of  journal¬ 
ism  at  the  University  of  Mis¬ 
souri  since  1947,  died  of  a  heart 
attack  March  15. 
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^•Hollywood  at  last  has  made  a  motion  picture 
about  a  newspaper  and  newspapermen  that  is 
thoroughly  authentic  and  technically  perfect 
from  the  newspaperman’s  point  of  view.^^ 

NORTON  MOCKRIDGE,  CITY  EDITOR, 

N.  Y.  WORLD-TELEGRAM  AND  SUN 


OYIt'NICIfT 

,rTiOX 


And  authenticity’s  only  one  of  the  assets  as  Paramount  presents 
CLARK  GABLE  and  DORIS  DAY  in  the  Perlberg-Seaton  Production 
of  TEACHER’S  PET—  58’s  Very  Forward  Look  in  Comedy  .  .  .  Co-starring 
Gig  Young  •  Mamie  Van  Doren  •  Produced  by  William  Perlberg  •  Directed 
by  George  Seaton  •  Written  by  Fay  and  Michael  Kanin  •  A  Paramount  Release 

GO  OUT  AND  SEE  IT  SOON  AT  YOUR  FAVORITE  MOTION  PICTURE  THEATREI 
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PROPER  TIMING  IS 
BEFORE  THE  EVENT! 

Before  you’re  accused  of 

LIBEL 


proaching  400  issues,  and  story 
developments  come  thick  and 
fast.  It  looks  like  Mose  may  go 
on  foi’ever,  and  the  faith  a 
smaller  daily  had  in  an  experi¬ 
ment  is  justified.  He’s  still  on 
the  radio  and  well  received  in 
the  Maritime  Provinces  and 
Newfoundland. 

The  strip  also  runs  daily  in 
another  Newfoundland  daily, 
the  UV-sfo-n  Star  at  Corner 
Brook,  which  is  under  the  same 
ownership  as  the  Telegram. 


Paper’s  Own 
Comic  Strip 
Born  On  Radio 

Bv  S.  R.  Herder 


Nelson 


Anson 


catine  Journal,  succeeding  C. 
Lloyd  Bunker  who  was  trans¬ 
ferred  to  the  Ottumwa  (Iowa) 
Courier  last  July. 

Emil  F.  Anson,  associate  pub- 


IT  TAKES  TWO  TO^ 
COVER  ALABAMA 


Georgians  Honor  announced  by  Charles  F.  Ray- 

Institule’s  ‘Mother’  business  manager  The 

building  will  be  converted  into 
Athens,  Ga.  a  newspaper  plant  following  the 
Georgia’s  newspapermen  pre-  expiration  of  the  current  lease 
sented  an  engraved  silver  tray  to  the  Wurlitzer  Co.,  &  in  1959. 
to  the  “mother”  of  the  Georgia  • 

Press  Institute  this  week.  ^  Students 

Keceiving  the  tribute  was  Miss 

Emily  Woodward  of  Vienna,  New  ORLEANS 

Ga.,  who  founded  the  Institute  A  one-day  conference  to  ac- 
30  years  ago.  The  presentation  quaint  students  with  job  op- 
was  made  by  C.  J.  Broome  of  portunities  in  journalism  will 
Alma,  president  of  the  Georgia  be  conducted  March  26  by  the 
Press  Association,  at  the  Uni-  Press  Club  of  New  Orleans, 
versity  of  Georgia  Center  for  Committee  chairman  is  Emile 
Continuing  Education.  Comar,  Neiv  Orleans  States. 
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by  comment,  picturn,  arror  (n  fact  of 
WenJity;  or  of  ’  violating  Privocy  or 
Copyright,  Krocy  of  mottor  or  format 

F  O  R  t  I  F  Y 

ogainrt  emborrouing  loM 
with  ovr  special  excess 

INSURANCE 

covering  these  hazards  — 
unique,  effective,  inexpensiva 


l■I^A.B.C.  C.Z.  POP. 

223,804 

SUPERB  FULL  COLOR 

XQobileProBsKfgister 

NatMiKl  Hmfcuxtltim  THE  lOHN  BUOO  COMPANY 


Zenith  High  Fidelity  Instruments  priced  as  low  as  $99.95* 


WAf 


•Manufacturer's  sustestad  ratail  prica.  Slifhtly  htcfttf 
In  tfia  Far  Watt  and  South.  Prtcas  and  spacilications 
subjact  lo  chanta  without  nolKa. 
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Zenith’s  perfectly 
matched,  balanced 
components  provide  the 
world’s  richest,  truest 
high  fidelity  tone 


The  quality  goes  in  before 
the  Zenith  name  goes  on. 


QTLJAI 


T^oxjdltij  of'  F^idolitij 


ZENITH  RADIO  CORPORATION  •  CHICAGO  39.  ILLINOIS 


Backtd  by  NyMrsol  lM<Mnhip  ia  radionics  ncMniytly. 
Also  mskors  ol  Rsdio.Tolovision,  and  lino  Haaring  Aids. 


^  In  Zenith  Extended  Range 
High  Fidelity,  recorded  music 
attains  its  fullest,  most  thrilling 
dimension  .  .  .  big,  rich,  but 
above  all,  real.  Not  a  whisper 
away  from  the  original 
performance !  In  the  styling,  too, 
you’ll  note  a  new  magnificence. 
Zenith’s  Decorator  Group 
introduces  an  entirely  new 
concept  in  high  fidelity 
cabinetry.  Each  instrument  is  a 
truly  proud  piece  of  furniture. 

The  Mozart  Console,  shown 
at  left,  is  only  one  of  the 
many  beautifully  styled  high 
fidelity  instruments  in  this  new 
group.  Featuring  Zenith’s 
exclusive  Studio  Sound  Control 
Panel,  4  Zenith  Quality  Speakers, 
exclusive  new  Cobra-Matic^ 
4-Speed  Record  Changer, 
Automatic  Same-Speed  Intermix 
and  Shut-Off.  In  Mahogany 
color  (Model  HF22R),  only 
$199.95.*  Also  available  in  Blond 
Oak  color  (Model  HF23E) 
at  only  $209.95.* 


New  Zenith  Consolette  High  Fidelity 

The  “Strauss”. . .  with  3  speakers 

Fabulously  rich,  full  tone  in  an  amazingly 
compact  Consolette.  Has  big  12"  Woofer,  2 
super-sensitive  Tweeters,  exclusive  new  Cobra- 
Matic®  4-Sp>eed  Record  Changer,  Studio  Sound 
Control  Panel,  Automatic  Same-Speed  Inter¬ 
mix  and  Shut-Off.  Shown  at  right.  In  a  choice  of 
Mahogany,  Blond  Oak,  or  Cherry  Colors 
(Model  HF17),  from  $179.95.* 


Census  Data 
Proposals  Put 
In  4  Classes 

Philadelphia 
The  Newspaper  Advisory 
Committee  to  the  Bureau  of  the 
Census  has  made  recommenda¬ 
tions  to  the  agency  to  continue 
and  improve  the  type  of  infor- 
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or 

Equipment 

PROBLEMS?? 


THE  MAILMAN  is 
Happily  Delivering 


BUNDLES  OF  LETTERS 
to  ADVERTISERS 


EDITOR  &  PUBUSHER'S 
CLASSinED  ADS! 


Illation  it  provides  for  newspa¬ 
pers  as  well  as  other  businesses. 

Barry  Urdang,  promotion 
manager  of  the  Philadelphia 
Bulletin,  was  chairman  of  a 
committee  that  met  with  Census 
Bureau  officials  recently.  Others 
present  were  Paul  Snyder,  re¬ 
search  manager,  Philadelphia 
Bulletin;  Sidney  Goldish,  direc¬ 
tor  of  research,  Minneapolis 
Star  and  Tribune;  H.  I.  Jenks, 
general  manager,  Greenfield 
(Mass.)  Recorder-Gazette;  and 
Leigh  Diniond,  Bureau  of  Ad¬ 
vertising,  ANPA. 

Mr.  Urdang,  for  the  commit¬ 
tee,  said  NACBC  endorses  con¬ 
tinuing  Censuses  of  Retail 
Trade,  Wholesale  Trade  and 
Service  Trades  on  a  frequency 
basis  of  not  less  than  once  each 
five  years. 

He  then  presented  four  types 
of  recommendations.  He  termed 
the  type  extremely  valu¬ 

able  : 

1.  Continuation  of  statistics 
for  the  nation  as  a  whole,  the 
four  Census  Bureau  regions  and 
nine  geographic  divisions,  each 
State,  each  standard  metropoli¬ 
tan  ar^'a.  each  county,  each  city 
or  village  with  2,500  or  more 
inhabitants,  the  Central  Busi¬ 
ness  District  of  most  of  the 
cities  (some  95  out  of  110)  of 
over  100,000  inhabitants  which 
had  an  area  recognized  by  the 
Census  Bureau  as  the  official 
central  business  district  for 
Census  purposes,  and  certain 
large  New  England  towns  (pro¬ 
vided  in  a  special  retail  trade 
rejiort ) . 

2.  Retail  Trade  data  in  the 
1958  Census  for  all  urban  towns 
or  townships  with  a  population 
of  5,000  oi  more  in  the  New 
England  States,  Pennsylvania, 
and  New  Jersey. 

3.  Retention  of  the  Central 
Business  District  program,  with 
such  modifications  or  revision  as 
may  be  deemed  necessary. 

4.  A  program  covering  major 
shopping  centers  in  the  1958 
Census  of  Business. 


Uniteil  Press 

i  j 

NEWSPICtilRES 

I  1 

Tell ;  the  ^tery 


5.  In  anticipation  of  a  saving 

in  time  of  initial  publication  of  V43.I18.C11«11  v-<3.rriCrS 
1958  Census  data  and  in  com-  ^  ,  T*  •  • 

pletion  of  the  publication  of  CrOlIlS  tO  Kritain 
area  statistics,  the  Committee  ” 

agrees  to  accept  a  Census  Bu-  Montreal 

reau  recommendation  that  the  Seventeen  Canadian  daily 
preliminary  data  for  retail  trade  newspapers,  associated  with 
be  limited  to  data  on  total  re-  Weekend  Magazine,  are  in  the 
tail  sales  for  all  counties  and  midst  of  a  contest  offering  a 
cities,  rather  than  a  county  tour  of  Great  Britain  to  carrier 
and  city  breakdown  by  major  boys  in  July, 
group,  as  was  done  in  the  1954  The  tour  will  be  under  the 
Census  of  Business.  leadership  of  C.  Roy  Middleton, 

Mr.  Urdang  described  the  circulation  manager  of  the 
Type  B  recommendation  as  “of  Hamilton  Spectator.  A  Trans¬ 
great  value,  heartily  urged:”  Canada  Airlines  plane  has  been 
1.  For  the  larger  cities,  the  chartered  to  accommodate  a 
Committee  recommends  classify-  group  of  five  adults  and  40  car¬ 
ing  establishments  on  the  small-  riers. 

est  possible  area  unit  —  the  Each  cai*rier  will  bear  a  gift 


The  tour  will  be  under  the 
leadership  of  C.  Roy  Middleton, 


Committee  recommends  classify-  group  of  five  adults  and  40  car-  , 
ing  establishments  on  the  small-  riers. 

est  possible  area  unit  —  the  Each  cai*rier  will  bear  a  gift 
Census  tract  or  combination  of  from  the  mayor  of  his  home  city 
tracts  —  to  permit  flexibility  in  to  the  various  mayors  of  the 
portraying  various  markets.  In  cities  which  the  group  will  visit, 
some  areas,  separate  editions  are  Also,  a  letter  will  be  carried 
being  planned  for  different  por-  from  the  Prime  Minister  of 
tions  of  the  metropolitan  area  Canada  to  the  Prime  Minister 
sei-ved  by  papers  and  related  re-  of  Great  Britain. 


tail  data  would  be  a  useful 
guide. 

Mr.  Urdang  described  Type  C 
recommendations  “of  value  if 
budget  pennits:” 


The  British  Travel  Associa¬ 
tion  is  working  with  the  news¬ 
papers. 

The  group  will  be  uniformly 
dressed  in  grey  slacks  and  navy 


1.  Publication  of  data  for  in-  blazers  bearing  the  crests 


tra-city  areas,  other  than  Cen¬ 
tral  Business  Districts. 

2.  Collection  and  publication 
of  data  on  medical  and  other 
health  services. 

3.  Publication  of  data  for  un¬ 
incorporated  urban  places  with 
a  population  of  10,000  outside 


“CANADIAN 

CARRIERS 

TOUR.” 
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American  Press 
Sold  to  Its  Editor 

The  American  Press  maga- 


New  England,  Pennsylvania  and  ^ine,  which  celebrated  its  75th 


New  Jersey. 


birthday  last  November,  has 


Mr.  Urdang  described  the  been  sold  to  its  editor,  Don  Rob- 
Type  1)  recommendations  as  inson. 


long  range: 


The  sale  of  the  magazine  was 


1.  Exploratory  studies  for  the  an  outgrowth  of  the  decision  of 
purpose  of  establishing  a  jiro-  the  American  Press  Association 
cedure  for  reporting  sales  or  to  return  to  the  advertising  rep- 
“retailers’  purchases”  of  certain  resentative  field, 
specified  merchandise  categories.  Mr.  Robinson  has  announced 


Mr.  Jenks  presented  the  prob-  that  the  editorial  office  of  the 
lem  of  newspapers  with  respect  magazine  will  be  moved  to  the 
to  advertising  revenue  when  country — a  move  he  has  long 


faced  with  the  absence  of  in¬ 
formation  on  retail  sales  data 
for  the  area  they  cover, 
r  He  said  this  problem  is  par- 
I  ticularly  pertinent  in  New  Eng¬ 
land  where  people  prefer  the 
town  form  of  government.  Mr. 
Jenks  indicated  that,  so  far  as 
he  was  concerned,  it  would  not 
be  neecssary  to  present  data 
for  both  the  town  and  the  urban 
portion  of  a  town.  It  was  agreed 
that  town  data  need  not  be  pre¬ 
sented  for  wholesale  and  service 
trade. 

Mr.  Goldish  raised  a  question 
concerning  the  possibility  of  us¬ 
ing  sales  volume  as  a  criterion 
for  publication  of  an  area  rather 
than  population,  in  as  far  as 
the  1950  population  used  as  a 
basis  for  the  1958  Census  of 
Business  would  be  considerably 
I  outdated. 


favored  in  order  that  it  might 
be  published  in  an  atmosphere 
in  keeping  with  the  rural  audi¬ 
ence  which  the  magazine  serves. 
The  new'  address  is  Stanton, 

N.  J.,  near  the  Pennsylvania 
line.  Mr.  Robinson  said  he  feels  , 
that  in  this  area  where  so  many 
prosperous  weeklies  are  pub¬ 
lished  he  has  found  an  ideal 
setting  for  the  American  Press 
headquarters. 

Missiles  Boost  Sales 

Washington 
The  Air  Force  Times  attrib¬ 
utes  a  40%  increase  in  news¬ 
stand  sales  to  interest  in  mis¬ 
siles.  This  w'as  the  record  on  a  i 
76-page  issue  of  Dec.  7,  1957, 
entitled  “Missiles  and  You.”  The 
second  special  missile  issue  is 
planned  for  April  5,  followed  by  | 
two  more,  July  5  and  Oct.  4.  I 
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Obituary 


Arthur  James  Smith,  69, 
former  financial  editor  of  the 
Vancouver  (B.  C.)  Sun;  of  a 
heart  ailment;  March  13.  He 
was  foi-merly  with  the  old  Van¬ 
couver  (B.  C.)  Star. 

«  *  « 

Lee  W.  Staffler,  61,  adver¬ 
tising  manager  for  the  Sandu¬ 
sky  (Ohio)  Register;  March  13. 
He  had  been  with  the  newspaper 
for  about  40  years. 

*  *  * 

William  Bennett,  72,  re¬ 
tired  publisher’s  representative; 
March  11.  He  became  part 

owner  of  the  Champaign  (Ill.) 
Gazette  in  1915.  He  sold  his  in- 
tere.st  in  1920  and  became 

traveling  executive  for  the 
Crowell  Publishing  Co. 

*  *  * 

Raymond  J.  Boutet,  56,  one¬ 
time  reporter  and  radio  editor, 
Buffalo  (N.  Y.)  Courier-Ex¬ 
press;  March  10. 


’  Hiram  S.  Melvin.  Jr..  57,  for 
34  years  a  photographer  with 
Long  Beach,  Calif.,  newspapers, 

of  cancer ;  March  8. 

«  «  * 

L.  M.  McCracken,  57,  former 
reporter  for  the  Royal  Oak 

(Mich.)  Tribune,  the  Lansing 
(Mich.)  State  Journal  and  the 
Detroit  (Mich.)  Free  Press  be¬ 
fore  entering  the  public  rela¬ 
tions  field,  after  a  long  illness; 
March  11.  As  a  reporter,  Mr. 
McCracken  helped  to  expose 
the  Black  Legion,  a  subversive 
group  in  Michigan. 

I  «  «  * 

William  J.  Newman,  48, 
head  of  the  incoming  mail  de¬ 
partment  of  the  .Vew-  Y  ork 

Times,  after  a  long  illness.  He 
joined  the  Times  as  a  messen¬ 
ger  in  1924.  He  had  been  in  the 
incoming  mail  department  for 
more  than  20  years. 

*  «  «  I 

Rudolph  F.  Elie,  47,  column¬ 
ist  and  music  critic  for  the 
Boston  (Mass.)  Herald,  of  a 

heart  attack;  March  11.  He  had 
been  with  the  Herald  for  19 
years  and  during  World  War 
11  had  seiwed  as  war  corres¬ 
pondent  in  the  Pacific  theatre.  | 

*  *  *  ' 

Melvin  Upp,  52,  assistant 

public  relations  director  of  the 
Toledo  (Ohio)  Blade,  after 
undergoing  surgeiy  for  a  heart 
ailment;  March  10.  He  joined 
the  Blade  in  1943  in  the  adver¬ 
tising  department  and  started  I 
in  public  relations  work  in  1951. 

*  *  « 

Mrs.  Amy  Albee  Er.skine,  92, 
widow  of  Samuel  H.  Erskine,  at 
bamariscotta.  Me.,  after  a  brief 
illness,  March  6.  She  and  her 
husband  had  published  the  Lin- 
eoln  County  Neu's  from  1920  to 
1943. 

*  *  * 

Nelson  LaDucer,  61,  a  lino¬ 
type  operator  for  the  Hartford 
(Conn.)  Courant  since  1923, 
March  7. 

*  *  * 

Bartholomew  1.  Healy,  65, 
linotype  operator  at  the  New 
Britain  (Conn.)  Herald,  for 
past  two  and  a  half  years,  died 
March  7. 

*  *  * 

Francis  Albertanti,  69,  once 
sports  editor  of  the  old  Neiv 
York  Evening  Mail  and  long¬ 
time  boxing  press  agent,  in 
New  York;  Feb.  19. 

*  «  « 

Georoe  Carse,  80,  veteran 
newsman  and  retired  Los 
Angeles  (Calif.)  Herald-Ex- 
press  copy  reader;  March  5. 


Joseph  A.  La  Chaussee,  70,  ^ 

commodity  and  food  reporter  for  J  'K 
the  Journal  of  Commerce,  of  a  '  .iS 
heart  attack;  March  9.  , 

editor  6l  publisher  for  March  22.  1958 


L.  H.  Hendricks  Dies 

San  Diego,  Calif. 

Lawrence  H.  Hendricks,  56, 
composing  room  superintendent 
of  the  San  Diego  Union  and 
Evening  Tribune  for  20  years, 
died  March  11.  He  had  been 
employed  by  the  newspapers  for 
31  years. 

*  *  * 

Norma  Marie  Ryan,  53, 
women’s  editor  of  the  Imperial 
Valley  (Calif.)  Post  and  Press 
Newspapers  for  the  past  year; 
March  6.  Before  moving  to  El 
Centro  she  had  been  society  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Yuma  (Ariz.)  Sun 
for  nearly  nine  years. 

«  *  « 

Loui.se  Parrot  Peck,  70,  vet¬ 
eran  Southern  California  news¬ 
paperwoman  and  Tri-County 
editor  of  the  Santa  Barbara 
(Calif.)  News-Press  for  many 
years;  March  9. 


Ross  Marshall  Dies ; 
Hearst  Ebcecutive 

Sacramento,  Calif. 

Ross  G.  Marshall,  62,  execu¬ 
tive  director  of  public  relations 
for  the  Hearst  Publishing  Com¬ 
pany  in  California,  died  March 
7.  He  was  a  newspaper  veteran 
for  40  years. 

Mr.  Marshall  was  reporter, 
city  editor  and  political  editor 
for  the  Los  Angeles  Evening 
Express  before  becoming  politi¬ 
cal  editor  for  the  merged  Her¬ 
ald  and  Express.  He  was  public 
relations  director  for  the  Herald 
&  Express  and  assistant  to  the 
publisher,  David  W.  Hearst,  be¬ 
fore  taking  his  statewide  assign¬ 
ment. 

Death  apparently  resulted 
from  a  heart  attack.  He  was  in 
the  state  capitol  to  observe  the 
legislative  session. 


Interested  In  Increasing  Lineage- 
And  Serving  Your  Community,  Too? 

Southern  Baptist  Convention  Offers  Unique  Advertising 
Service  To  Local  Churches  And  Newspapers. 


America  needs  to  rebuild  spiritual  bulwarks  against  the  uncertainties  of  a 
troubled  world.  To  this  end  and  to  reaffirm  Baptist  ideas,  we  make  avail¬ 
able  to  individual  Southern  Baptist  churches,  or  groups  of  churches,  two 
series  of  mats  designed  for  newsp-aper  use. 

We  encourage  these  churches  to  run  these  series  in  the  advertising 
columns  of  their  own  local  newspapers.  We  likewise,  welcome  the  efforts 
of  local  newspapers  to  help  us  familiarize  Southern  Baptist  churches  with 
the  value  of  these  messages. 

We  feel  that  this  plan  enables  newspapers  to  perform  a  vitally  needed 
service  in  their  communities,  and  at  the  same  time  affords  them 
an  excellent  opportunity  to  increase  lineage  as  well.  If  you  agree,  you 
can  obtain  full  information  by'  filling  in  the  coupon  below. 


E 


Extculivt  CommittM,  Southern  teptist  Convention,  Dept-  303.  127  9th  Ave..  N..  Neihville  3.  1 
Pioe&p  send  full  information  on  your  localiied  advertising  series  to 
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I  By  Roy  H.  Copperud  | 


Clouded  Titles 


Newswriters  outdo  fraternal  orders  when  it  comes  to 
wantonly  bestowing  titles.  Occupational  descriptives, 
instead  of  being  made  appositives,  as  is  customary  in 
less  frenetic  prose,  are  often  placed  in  front  of  names, 
on  the  model  of  true  titles  like  Dr.,  Mayor,  Health  Officer, 
and  Dean. 

Thus  ai‘e  hatched  such  characterizations  as  Italian 
soprano  Renata  Tebaldi,  carnival  concessionaire  Eddie 
Crews,  registered  nurse  Edith  Hampton,  and  Rome  tailor 
Angelo  Litrico. 

An  obvious  problem  is:  should  such  descriptives  be 
capitalized?  Some  editors  think  so,  on  the  analogy  of 
true  titles.  The  weight  of  opinion,  however,  seems  to  be 
that  capitalization  should  be  reserved  for  titles  denoting 
offices,  together  with  professional  designations  estab¬ 
lished  by  usage,  like  Dr.  Forms  like  Italian  Soprano 
Renata  Tebaldi  and  Rome  Tailor  Angelo  Litrico  seem 
to  imply  an  official  status  that  does  not  exist,  and  to  most 
people,  therefore,  the  capitals  look  silly. 

Time  magazine  appears  to  have  been  the  fount  and 
wellspring  of  the  false-title  foible.  In  extenuation.  Time 
at  least  has  diverted  us  with  inventions  like  cinemactress. 
Apart  from  diversions,  however,  it  remains  more  com¬ 
fortably  intelligible  to  use  full-fledged  appositives:  the 
Italian  soprano,  Renata  Tebaldi;  or,  of  course,  Renata 
Tebaldi,  the  Italian  soprano. 

Some  newswriters  feel  self-conscious,  or  the  word  may 
be  guilty,  about  telescoping  what  they  know  in  their 
hearts  to  be  the  more  readable  form.  Yet  they  cannot 
bring  themselves  to  spurn  altogether  what  they  fancy 
as  most  suitable  in  a  news  context.  And  so  they  com¬ 
promise,  placing  the  descriptive  in  front  of  the  name 
and  omitting  the  article,  but  as  a  concession  to  read¬ 
ability,  retaining  the  comma  of  the  appositive  form. 
This  is  the  result: 

Italian  Soprano,  Renata  Tebaldi;  Nacionalista  Party 
candidate,  Carlos  P.  Garcia;  art  dealer,  Joseph  Duveen; 
Civil  War  Hero,  Gen.  William  Tecumseh  Sherman.  The 
followers  of  this  school,  like  the  barefaced  false-titlers, 
cannot  agree  on  capitalization  either,  as  the  examples  in¬ 
dicate. 

Compromises  are  sometimes  worse  than  the  evils  they 
would  replace.  That  is  so  in  this  instance,  at  least.  The 
wedding  of  the  false  title  and  the  legitimate  appositive 
is  certainly  one  of  the  sorriest  mismatings  journalese 
has  brought  forth. 

My  advice  is  to  shun  false  titles  entirely  as  one  of  the 
numerous  journalistic  mannerisms  that  tend  to  make 
newswriting  sound  like  the  text  of  a  telegram.  By 
omitting  what  is  desirable  for  clarity,  or  by  distort¬ 
ing  natural  forms,  these  devices,  however  cute,  demand 
unnecessary  effort  from  the  reader. 

Sometimes  there  is  an  attempt  to  have  it  both  ways, 
including  mixed  capitalization,  in  a  single  sentence:  “Art 
Dealer  Joseph  Duveen  was  once  trying  to  sell  a  painting 
to  millionaire  collector,  Samuel  H.  Kress,  whose  in¬ 
terest  was  only  lukewarm.” 

If  you  like  it  that  way,  you  can  have  it.  Personally, 
I’ll  take:  “Joseph  Duveen,  the  art  dealer,  was  once  try¬ 
ing  to  sell  a  painting  to  a  millionaire  collector,  Samuel 
H.  Kress,  whose  interest  was  only  lukewarm.” 


AUTHOR  IN  WORKSHOP — From  notes  jotted  down  while  he  labored 
on  a  copy  desk  rim  and  from  topics  of  the  trade  Roy  H.  Copperud 
(above)  compiles  the  Editorial  Workshop  for  E&P.  Mr.  Copperud,  a 
Minnesotan,  has  worked  on  the  Baltimore  (Md.)  Evening  Sun  and 
the  Milwaukee  (Wis.)  Journal;  he  has  edited  technical  publications; 
handled  public  relations,  and  for  the  last  four  years  he  has  been  on  the 
staff  of  the  Stockton  (Calif.)  Record.  When  he  isn't  busy  being  a 
word-smithy  he  turns  out  furniture  or  wrestles  with  a  French  horn.  His 
wife  is  a  former  English  teacher  who,  he  says,  has  taught  him  a  lot, 
not  necessarily  about  English.  When  he  was  unmasked  as  a  clandestine 
horn-player,  he  was  pressed  into  service  as  a  music  critic.  Roy  recalls 
that  one  nosey  subscriber,  who  probably  meant  no  harm,  once  asked  him 
what  his  qualifications  were  in  this  department.  "If  you  read  my  reviews," 
Copperud  replied,  "you  would  know  that  I  have  no  qualifications." 


OH!  ONE  MORE  THING-V 
MISS  SHARP!  I  DON'T! 
WANT  TO  BE  DISTURBED. 
FOR  THE  NEXT 
^HOOR  OR  SO 


^PtiblisHCT’ 


That's  about  all  the  time  you  need  to  peruse  a 
copy  ot  Editor  &  Publisher.  It's  the  short,  easy, 
dependable  way  of  getting  "in  the  know"  and 
staying  there! 

Name  . 

Address . 

City .  Zone .  State . 

Company  . 

Mail  check  to 

Editor  &  Publisher 

1475  BROADWAY  NEW  YORK  3A.  N.  Y. 

$6.50  a  year,  U.  S.  and  Canada — all  other  countries,  $10.00 


“It  was  not  long  until  he  [young  Henry  Ford]  was 
directing  a  group  busy  with  a  water-wheel  project.  A 
country  ditch  ran  by  the  schoolhouse,  carrying  off  water 
from  low-lying  lands.  The  boys,  after  damning  the  ditch, 
set  up  a  water  wheel.”  Ford:  The  Times,  The  Man,  The 
Company,  by  Allan  Nevins. 

Must  have  used  one  of  those  tinkerer’s  damns. 
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THEY’RE 
PLAYING 
IT  SAFE 

IN  NEW  ENGLAND 


Nobody  realizes  the  importance  of  his  health 
more  than  a  Yankee.  And  where  others  may 
talk  about  it,  these  shrewd  New  England  folk  are 
doing  something  about  it ...  to  the  tune  of  more 
than  $318.8  million  in  health  insurance.  Better 
than  4.8  million  of  them  belong  to  Blue  Cross 
alone — paying  in  about  $97.6  million  and  getting 
back  $89.6  million  of  it  in  benefits.  All  told, 
about  8,000,000  people  in  the  region  are  pro¬ 
tected  by  some  form  of  health  insurance  under¬ 
written  by  some  135  insurance  companies.  And 
this  doesn’t  include  other  forms  of  insurance, 
which  multiply  this  total  many  times. 

But  insurance  is  only  part  of  the  story.  Individual 
savings  have  risen  to  an  all-time  high,  along  with 
individual  income.  Better  than  one  out  of  every 
ten  of  these  forward-looking  citizens 
owns  a  piece  of  American  business  in 
the  form  of  stocks  and  bonds.  And 
they’re  spending  more  money,  too  .  .  . 
for  clothes  and  food,  for  homes  and 
furnishings,  for  gifts  and  gadgets. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  you  won’t  find  a 
healthier  economy  in  the  entire  coun¬ 
try.  If  you  have  something  to  sell, 
chances  are  you’ll  find  a  ready  market 
in  New  England;  so  why  not  come  on 
up  and  sell  your  head  off  through  the 
New  England  newspapers. 


This  campaign  sponsored  by  these 
newspaper  leaders: 

MAINE— Bangor  Daily  News  (M). 

VERMONT — Barre  Times  (E),  Bennington  Elanner  (E),  Burling¬ 
ton  Free  Press  (M),  Rutland  Herald  (M). 

MASSACHUSETTS— Boston  Globe  (M&E).  Boston  Globe  (S), 
Brockton  Enterprise  It  Times  (E),  Fall  Riser  Herald  News  (E). 
Fitchburg  Sentinel  (E).  Gardner  News  (E),  Haverhill  Gaictto 
(E),  Lawrence  Eagle-Tribune  (MAE),  Lynn  Item  (E),  North 
Adams  Transcript  (E).  Pittsfield  Berkshire  Eagle  (E),  Taunton 
Gazette  (E),  Waltham  News  Tribune  (E). 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE— Concord  Monitor-Patriot  (E),  Manchester 
Union  Luder  and  New  Hampshire  Sunday  News  (M,  E&S). 

RHODE  ISLAND— West  Warwick  Pawtuxet  Valley  Daily  Times 
(E),  Providence  Bulletin  (E),  Providence  Journal  (M),  Provi¬ 
dence  Journal  (S),  WoonsKket  Call  (E). 

CONNECTICUT — Ansonia  Sentinel  (E),  Bridgeport  Post  (S). 
Bridgeport  Post-Telegram  (M&E),  Bristol  Press  (E),  Hartford 
Courant  (M),  Hartford  Courant  (S),  Hartford  Times  (E),  Meri¬ 
den  Record-Journal  (M&E),  New  Britain  Herald  (E),  New  Haven 
Register  (E&S).  Norwich  Bulletin  and  Record  (M&E),  Torrington 
Register  (E),  Waterbury  Republican  &  American  (M&E),  Water- 
bury  Republican  (M&S). 


Sell  New  England  with  Newspapers 
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Pennsylvania  Public 
Records  Law  Defined 

Harrisbi'RG,  Pa.  “public”  categories  it  need  not 


Additional  state  Justice  De¬ 
partment  advice  to  state  de¬ 
partment  heads  and  other  ad¬ 
ministration  officials  on  the 
practical  function  of  Pennsyl¬ 
vania’s  new  “right  to  know” 
laws,  effective  since  last  Sept.  1, 
has  been  made  public  by  At¬ 
torney-General  Thomas  D.  Mc¬ 
Bride. 

Mr.  McBride  said  two  cate¬ 
gories  of  records  are  established 
by  the  new  law  as  available  for 
public  inspection  and  examina¬ 
tion.  They  are: 

“The  first  of  these  categories 
relates,  generally,  to  financial 
transactions  of  a  department 
and  comprises  records  dealing 
with  the  receipt  or  disbursement 
of  funds  and  the  acquisition,  use 
or  disposal  of  services,  supplies, 
materials,  equipment  or  other 
property.  Included  within  this 
category  would  be  records  show¬ 
ing  such  financial  transactions 
as  wages  paid  to  employes  of  the 
department  and  the  expendi¬ 
tures  by  the  department  for 
equipment,  furniture,  supplies, 
and  so  forth.” 

“The  second  category  relates 
to  actions  of  a  department  which 
adjudicate  or  extend  rights  or 
privileges  and  comprises  any 
minute,  order  or  decision  by  a 
department  fixing  the  personal 
or  property  rights,  privileges, 
immuities,  duties  or  obligations 
of  any  person  or  group  of  per¬ 
sons.” 

.4rea  of  Discretion 

Department  heads  have  an 
area  of  discretion,  the  Attorney- 
General  said,  on  records  not  in 
the  above  categories.  But  even 
if  a  record  falls  within  the 


AUSTRALIA'S 

Expanding  Wealth 
Offers  Opportunities 

Investigate  the  developments 
that  are  taking  place  —  In¬ 
creased  population.  Industrial 
development,  high  standard 
of  living,  and  the  mounting 
successes  of  over  800  U.  S. 
companies  that  are  operating 
and  have  $500,000,000  invested 
in  Australia. 

To  keep  in  touch  with  marketing, 
advertising,  publishing  and  graphic 
arts  in  Australia  read 
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Published  fortnightly 
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be  made  public  “if  it  comes 
within  any  one  of  four  overrid¬ 
ing  exceptions”  written  into  the 
law,  it  was  explained. 

Mr.  McBride  said  these  ex¬ 
ceptions  are : 

(1) .  Any  report,  communica¬ 
tion  or  other  paper,  the  publica¬ 
tion  of  which  would  disclose  the 
institution,  progress  or  result  of 
an  investigation  started  by  any 
agency  of  government  as  part  of 
its  official  duties.  This  includes 
correspondence,  progress  reports 
and  related  date. 

(2) .  Records  made  confidential 
by  law  or  by  court  decisions, 
such  as  corporation  tax  reports. 

(3) . Records  which  if  published 
“would  operate  to  the  prejudice 
or  impairment  of  a  person’s  i-ep- 
utation  or  personal  security. 
An  employe’s  payroll  deductions 
is  cited  as  an  example  of  this, 
but  his  salary  is  a  matter  of 
public  information.  “.  .  .  the 
public  has  no  right  to  inquire  as 
to  the  amount  deducted  from  his 
salary  to  cover  income  tax,  bond 
purchases,  and  so  forth.” 

(4) .  Records  which  if  pub¬ 
lished  would  result  in  the  loss 
by  the  Commowealth  or  any  of 
its  agencies  or  subdivisions,  of 
federal  funds.  The  Justice  De¬ 
partment  gave  no  example  of 
this  type  of  document. 

Two-.Step  .Analyssis 

Mr.  McBride  said  “the  deter¬ 
mination  of  whether  a  particular 
record  must  be  made  available 
for  public  examination  and  in¬ 
spection  involves  a  two-step 
analysis. 

“First,  it  must  be  established 
whether  the  paper  or  document 
is  a  record  of  a  financial  trans¬ 
action  or  actions  which  adjudi¬ 
cate  or  extend  rights  or  pri¬ 
vileges. 

“If  the  record  falls  within 
either  of  these  two  categories, 
then,  before  the  record  must  be 
made  public,  it  must  be  estab¬ 
lished  that  the  record  does  not 
fall  within  any  of  the  four  ex¬ 
ceptions  to  the  definition  of 
‘public  record.’ 

“The  fact  that  a  record  is 
not  required  to  be  made  avail¬ 
able  for  public  examination  and 
inspection  by  the  provisions  of 
the  Right  to  Know  Law,”  the  At¬ 
torney-General  explained,  “does 
not  mean  that  such  a  record  may 
not  be  submitted  to  public 
scrutiny.” 

In  addition  to  his  general  ex¬ 
planation  of  the  workings  of  the 
law,  the  chief  legal  officer  of 
Pennsylvania  listed  additional 


specific  “right  to  know”  rules 
and  regulations  including: 

School  Records 

For  boards  under  the  juris¬ 
diction  of  the  state  Department 
of  Public  Instruction:  The 
minutes  of  the  boards  of  state 
teachers’  colleges  and  the  State 
Council  of  Education  must  be 
made  available  for  public  in¬ 
spection  and  examination. 

The  Department  of  Revenue 
was  advised  that  names  and 
addresses  of  patients  in  state- 
owned  hospitals  are  not  public 
information,  nor  are  sales  tax 
recoi-ds  and  reports,  nor  the 
auditors’  and  investigators’  re¬ 
ports  in  sales  tax  matters.  How¬ 
ever,  the  transmittal  of  revenue 
from  state  collecting  agencies, 
such  as  fines,  and  the  distribu¬ 
tion  of  insurance  premium  tax 
receipts  to  firemen’s  relief,  pen¬ 
sion  and  retirement  funds  “must 
be  made  available  for  public  ex¬ 
amination  and  inspection.”  But 
reports  submitted  by  out-of- 
state  fire  insurance  companies 
relative  to  the  premium  tax  are 
not  public  infoiTnation. 

Census  reports  of  industry  and 
mining  companies,  compiled  by 
the  Department  of  Internal  Af¬ 
fairs  were  ruled  confidential,  but 
consolidated  total  compiled  from 
these  reports  are  made  public. 

Results  and  information  on 
examination  of  oil  company  re¬ 
cords  for  gasoline  and  diesel 
fuel  tax  purposes  also  are  con¬ 
fidential. 

However,  state  fees  paid  to 
county  registers  of  wills  for 
collection  of  the  Commonwealth 
inheritance  taxes  were  held  to 
“plainly  involve  the  disburse¬ 
ment  of  funds”  and  thus  con¬ 
stitutes  public  records  which 
must  be  opened  on  request. 

Mr.  McBride,  on  the  request 
of  the  Department  of  Public  In¬ 
struction,  detailed  what  is  pri¬ 
vate  data  and  public  informa¬ 
tion  in  various  units  and  func¬ 
tions  of  that  governmental 
agency. 

Not  Public  Records 

The  following  records  are  not 
public  records  within  the  mean¬ 
ing  of  the  Right  to  Know  Law 
and,  therefore,  need  not  be  made 
available  for  public  examination 
and  inspection: 

I.  Public  school  employes’  re¬ 
tirement  system — (A)  Designa¬ 
tion  of  a  member’s  beneficiary. 
It  should  be  noted  that  payments 
to  annuitants  (whether  the  an¬ 
nuitant  was  himself  a  member 
of  the  system  or  is  the  desig¬ 
nated  beneficiary  of  a  member) 
must  be  made  public;  but  the 
mere  designation  of  a  benefici¬ 
ary  to  whom  no  payments  are 
presently  being  made  is  not  a 
public  record  which  must  be 
open  for  public  examination  and 
inspection. 


II.  Bureau  of  school  business 
services — (A)  Reports  of  specii 
investigations  relating  to:  (i) 
Aid  for  financially  han(iicap«i  I 
school  districts.  (2)  The  ligr; 
to  levy  additional  taxes.  (3)  M- 
tendance  problems.  (4)  Trans, 
poration.  (5)  Other  special  in¬ 
vestigations  authorized  or  or 
dered  by  the  Superintendent  of 
Public  Instruction.  (B)  Corres 
pondence  relating  to  the  above 
investigations.  (C)  General  cor 
respondence  of  the  bureau.  (Di 
Interdepartmental  correspond¬ 
ence.  (E)  Correspondence  wtk 
the  Department  of  Justice.  This 
correspondence  should  be  dis¬ 
tinguished  from  the  Official  and 
Memorandum  Opinions  of  the 
Department  of  Justice  which 
are,  of  course,  always  available 
for  public  examination  and  in¬ 
spection. 

III.  Bureau  of  school  districr 
organization  —  (A)  Supple¬ 
mental  appropriation  survey 
reports.  (B)  Annexation  survey 
reports.  (C)  Additional  teach¬ 
ing  unit  survey  reports. 

IV.  Bureau  of  special  pupil 
services — (A)  Pupil  records,  ex¬ 
clusions,  and  psychiatric  report.* 
of  special  pupil  cases. 

V.  Bureau  of  curriculum  ad¬ 
ministration  —  (A)  Reports  in 
process  for  action  of  the  State 
Board  of  Vocational  Education. 
(B)  Reports  in  process  for  ac¬ 
tion  of  the  State  Council  of  Edu¬ 
cation. 

VI.  Bureau  of  curriculum  de¬ 
velopment —  (A)  Reports  on 
secondary  school  evaluations  by 
the  Middle  Atlantic  States  .As¬ 
sociation  of  Colleges  and  Secon¬ 
dary  Schools. 

Public  Records 

The  following  records  are 
public  records  within  the  mean¬ 
ing  of  the  Right  to  Know  Law 
and  must,  therefore,  be  made 
available  for  public  examination 
and  inspection: 

I.  Public  school  employes’  re¬ 
tirement  system — (A)  Contri¬ 
butions,  together  with  interest 
thereon,  of  members  of  the  Pub¬ 
lic  School  Employes’  Retirement 
System.  (B)  Amount  of  retire¬ 
ment  allowance  paid  to  a  mem¬ 
ber.  (C)  Amount  of  disability 
allowance  paid  to  a  member. 
(D)  Amount  of  contributions 
refunded  to  a  member.  (E)  Con¬ 
tributions  from  school  districts 
on  behalf  of  members.  (F) 
Names  and  addresses  of  an¬ 
nuitants.  (G)  Investments  made 
by  the  Public  School  Emjjloyes’ 
Retirement  System.  (H)  Bene¬ 
fits  received  under  the  provi¬ 
sions  of  the  Act  of  May  18. 
1956,  P.  L.  1629. 

II.  Bureau  of  school  district 
organization —  (A)  Approval  of 
County  Plans. 
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ROUND  UP  YOUR 


NEWSPAPER  CUSTOMERS 
DURING  THE  ANPA  CONVENTION  .  .  . 


...in  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER'S 


Here’s  a  chance  to  rope  and  tie  the  top  executives  of  the 
newspaper  industry,  and  tell  them  about  your  product  or  service. 
Whether  you’re  selling  machinery,  equipment,  supplies,  features, 
comics  or  columns — you  can  lasso  your  best  customers  when 
they’re  in  the  mood  to  buy  .  .  .  whether  they’re  attending  the 
Convention  or  home  reading  about  it  ...  in  EDITOR  & 
PUBLISHER! 

PRE-CONVENTION  ISSUE  — APRIL  19  .  .  .  distributed  at  the  Con¬ 
vention  to  all  delegates  and  guests,  furnishing  complete  program 
of  events,  calendar  of  social  activities  and  meetings,  names  and 
hotel  addresses  of  every  one  attending.  It’s  MUST  reading  for 
all  newspaper  executives — an  is*ic  they’ll  save  and  study  care¬ 
fully.  It’s  the  ideal  way  to  reach  this  key  audience.  Forms  close 
April  8. 


CONVENTION  ISSUE  — APRIL  26  .  .  .  (with  special  “bulldog”  edi¬ 
tion  distributed  on  Thursday,  April  24,  at  the  Convention)  .  .  . 
reports  Convention  proceedings,  conference  results,  with  com¬ 
plete  coverage  of  all  sessions,  texts  of  sp)eeches.  It’s  read 
thoroughly  by  the  entire  industry,  and  provides  the  highest 
possible  readership  for  your  advertising  copy.  Forms  close 
April  15. 


Advertise  in  the  ANPA  Convention  Issues  of 


Editor  &  Publisher 

Times  Tower  •  1475  Broadway  •  New  York  36,  N.  Y. 

Plan  to  use  hath  Convention  Issues.  Write,  wire  or  phone  your  space  reserva¬ 
tion  now!  Rates;  Full  page,  $510;  half-page,  $290;  quarter-page,  $165;  eighth- 
page,  $105  ...  or  your  contract  rates  apply. 


Personnel 
Group  Plans 
10th  Parley 

The  Newspaper  Personnel  Re¬ 
lations  Association  will  obseiwe 
its  10th  anniversaiy  with  a 
three-day  “review  and  preview” 
workshop. 

The  March  27-29  conference 
will  be  at  the  Sheraton  Cadillac 
Hotel  in  Detroit  where  in  May, 
1947,  about  40  persons  attended 
the  first  shirt-sleeve  session  to 
help  newspapers  in  more  effici¬ 
ent  utilization  of  personnel. 

Today  NPRA  has  more  than 
240  members  representing  some 
180  press  and  allied  organiza¬ 
tions  in  the  United  States  and 
Canada. 

The  conference  is  open  to  all 
newspaper  personnel  and  organ¬ 
izations.  Registrations  may  be 
sent  to  John  L.  Richards,  c/o 
Louisville  (Ky.)  Courier  Jour¬ 
nal  and  Times. 

G.  Duncan  Bowman,  NPRA 
president  and  personnel  director 
of  the  St.  Louis  (Mo.)  Globe 
Democrat,  said  sessions  will  re¬ 
volve  around  these  subjects: 

1.  “Can  you  buy  employee 
loyalty?”  and  “WTiat  makes  you 
think  you’re  normal?” 

2.  Supervisory  training,  labor 
relations,  and  new  horizons. 

A  dutch-treat  dinner  Wednes¬ 
day,  March  26,  will  get  the 
meeting  underway.  On  Thurs¬ 
day  morning  the  keynote  talk 
will  be  given  by  J.  Montgomeiy 
Curtis,  director  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Press  Institute.  Robert  Butz, 
executive  secretary,  Detroit 
Publishers  Association,  will  wel¬ 
come  the  conference. 

Warren  Wheeler,  South  Bend 
(Ind.)  Tribune,  will  head  a  past 
presidents  panel  discussion  on 
the  past  and  future  aspects  of 
newspaper  personnel  operations. 

Thursday’s  luncheon  speaker 
will  be  Phil  de  Beaubien,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Detroit  Times.  Rus¬ 
sell  Waide,  personnel  service 
manager,  London  (Ont.)  Free 
Press,  will  introduce  guests  and 
speakers. 

That  afternoon  there  will  be 
a  panel  on  employee  loyalty. 
Members  are:  James  B.  Stick- 
ley,  assistant  publisher,  Provi¬ 
dence  (R.  I.)  Joximal  and  Even¬ 
ing  Bulletin;  William  Farrar, 
executive  secretary,  Cleveland 
Newspapers  Publishers  Associa¬ 
tion;  Richard  Robinson,  person¬ 
nel  director,  Los  Angeles 
(Calif.)  Times;  and  Tom  Dorris, 
labor  relations  counsel,  Detroit 
News. 

Martin  Wolman,  business 
manager,  Madison  (Wis.)  News' 


papers,  Inc,,  will  lead  a  panel 
on  “New  Horizons  in  Job  Ti’ain- 
ing.” 

Friday  morning  Stewart 
Hooker,  personnel  director,  Phil¬ 
adelphia  (Pa.)  Inquirer,  will 
chairman  a  discussion  on  super¬ 
visory  training.  Dan  Hall,  St. 
Petersburg  (Fla.)  Times,  Clee 
Althaus,  Detroit  Free  Press,  and 
Frank  Harris,  Philadelphia  In¬ 
quirer,  will  participate. 

Robert  Dobbins,  Reseai'ch  In¬ 
stitute  of  America,  will  give  a 
“wrap-up”  presentation. 

Mental  Health 

The  Friday  luncheon  speaker 
will  be  Lee  Hills,  executive  edi¬ 
tor,  Detroit  Free  Press  and 
Miami  Herald. 

One  of  the  high  spots  of  the 
conference  will  be  the  Friday 
afternoon  session  on  mental 
health.  William  Forrester,  per¬ 
sonnel  director,  Pittsburgh 
(Pa.)  Press  asks  the  question 
“What  makes  you  think 
YOU’RE  normal?”  with  Prof. 
William  W.  Wattenberg,  depart¬ 
ment  of  education  psychology, 
Wayne  State  University,  leading 
the  discussion. 

Dr.  David  Goldstein,  medical 
director  of  the  New  York  Times, 
follows  with  “Mental  Health 
Problems  on  Newspapers.” 

Closing  the  Friday  program 
will  be  the  Rev.  Edward  Dow¬ 
ling,  S.  J.,  a  former  newspaper 
man  who  is  dedicated  to  the 
gi'oup-healing  method  of  lessen¬ 
ing  nervous  tensions. 

The  Saturday  labor  relations 
session  will  be  led  by  Dan 
Ruthenberg,  personnel  director, 
Cleveland  (Ohio)  Press.  Panel¬ 
ists  are  Elmer  E.  Hilpert,  pro¬ 
fessor  of  law,  Washington  Uni¬ 
versity,  St.  Louis;  Itebert  K. 
Bums,  professor  of  business 
and  social  science.  University  of 
Chicago,  and  William  H.  Mills, 
general  manager,  Detroit  Times. 
• 

$10,800  Notice  Pay 
Awarded  to  Guild 

Erie,  Pa. 

Fourteen  months  after  sus¬ 
pension  of  the  Erie  Dispatch  by 
Edward  Lamb,  the  Times  Pul^ 
lishing  Company  is  paying  $10,- 
800  in  notice  pay  to  92  guild 
members  who  were  on  the  Dis¬ 
patch  payroll  at  the  end. 

The  Guild  proceeded  against 
the  Times  because  that  company 
acquired  control  of  the  Record 
(Dispatch)  company  before  es¬ 
tablishing  the  morning  News. 
An  arbitrator  awarded  notice 
pay  of  one  and  three-sevenths 
weeks  under  terms  of  the  Dis¬ 
patch-Guild  contract.  Manage¬ 
ment  contended  that  the  notice 
pay  clause  did  not  apply  in  a 
case  of  final  suspension  of  busi¬ 
ness. 


Science  Writing 
Course  OflFered 

East  Lansing,  Mich. 

A  course  in  science  writing 
will  be  given  in  the  Spring 
Quarter  at  Michigan  State  Uni¬ 
versity,  it  is  announced  by  Dr. 
Fred  S.  Siebert,  director  of  the 
School  of  Journalism. 

In  addition,  graduate  assist- 
ships  in  science  writing  will  be 
offered  for  the  1958-59  univer¬ 
sity  year.  These  will  afford 
newspaper  men  and  women  al¬ 
ready  at  work  an  opportunity  to 
prepare  for  this  field.  Alter¬ 
natively,  university  graduates 
with  a  science  major,  who  want 
to  do  writing  for  newspapers 
and  other  public  media,  may 
leam  the  necessary  techniques 
of  communication. 

Dr.  James  Stokley,  associate 
professor  of  journalism,  is  in 
charge  of  the  science  writing 
area.  He  has  been  director  of 
the  Fels  Planetarium  of  the 
Franklin  Institute  in  Philadel¬ 
phia,  and  a  science  writer  in  the 
General  Electric  Company’s 
News  Bureau  in  Schenectady, 
N.  Y. 

• 

Pilot  Newsprint 
Mill  Is  Proposed 

Washington 

Federal  financing  of  a  pilot 
plant  to  manufacture  newsprint 
from  low-grade  hard  woods 
which  abound  in  Wisconsin, 
Michigan  and  Minnesota,  is  pro¬ 
posed  in  a  bill  introduced  by 
Senator  William  Proxmire  of 
Wisconsin. 

The  Senator  proposes  a  joint 
project  of  the  Small  Business 
Administration  and  the  Forest 
Products  Laboratory  in  Madi¬ 
son,  Wis.,  which  is  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  U.  S.  Forest 
Service.  The  bill  would  auth¬ 
orize  SBA  to  lend  up  to  $5  mil¬ 
lion  to  a  qualified  ^mall  busi¬ 
ness  concern,  to  finance  the  pa¬ 
per  mill. 

• 

Plain  Cuss-edness 
For  His  Epitaph 

Chambersburg,  Pa. 

Francis  E.  Kuss,  who  died 
March  6,  was  a  conscientious 
proofreader.  To  the  90-year-old 
bachelor  a  typographical  error 
was  exceeded  in  seriousness  only 
by  a  mispelled  name.  Only  four 
years  ago,  at  the  age  of  86,  did 
infirmities  force  his  retirement 
from  the  Public  Opinion,  local 
evening  paper,  as  a  proofreader. 

The  pipe-smoking  newspaper¬ 
man,  mild  in  demeanor  and 
speech,  might  have  been  pro¬ 
voked  to  cuss  a  bit  if  he  could 
have  read  his  obituary.  Another 
paper  identified  him  as  Francis 
“Cuss.” 
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Albert  Nibling 
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pi 

Nibling  Is  Named  m 

New  Texas  Publisher 

VI 

Sherman,  Ta  r 

Albert  Nibling  was  nameii  ni 
publisher  of  the  Sherman  Dem-  oi 
crat,  a  post  left  vacant  by  to  n 
death  of  Ward  C.  Mayborr.  si 
March  1.  Mr.  Nibling  will  re¬ 
tain  the  title  of  editor,  it  was  l( 
announced  by  Frank  W.  May-  I 
bom,  president  of  the  Red  River  t! 
Valley  Publishing  Co. 

A  veteran  of  28  years  in  the 
newspaper  field,  Mr.  Nibling 
was  with  the  Temple  (Tex.)  ( 
Telegram  from  1930  until  1936,  j 
when  he  joined  the  Houstm  j 
(Tex.)  Chronicle.  He  returned 
to  Temple  as  managing  editor  i 
in  1946.  He  was  named  editor  of  1 
the  Sherman  Democrat  in  1941  i 
and  three  years  ago  assumed  the  ( 
additional  title  of  general  mana¬ 
ger. 

• 

Reporters  Analyze 
Schools,  Probation 

Jamestown,  N.  Y. 

A  seven-part  series  on  “Hov 
Well  Do  You  Know  Your 
School  System?”  was  published 
by  the  Post-Journal  Feb.  18-25. 
The  series  was  written  by  Bert 
Gustavson,  assistant  city  editor. 

In  another  two-part  series  by 
Manley  J.  Anderson,  police  re¬ 
porter,  described  work  of  the 
Chautauqua  County  Probation 
Department  and  how  it  func¬ 
tions  in  cases  involving  juve- , 
niles. 

• 

Canadian  News, 

Soiitliem  Style 

Charleston,  S.  C. 

More  than  3,500  seamen 
manning  a  13-ship  task  force  I 
of  the  Canadian  Navy  visiting 
this  port  three  days  read  the 
latest  Canadian  news  daily  k 
the  News  and  Courier. 

The  newspaper  carried  two 
columns  of  Canadian  news,  filed 
direct  by  Canadian  Press,  with 
datelines  ranging  from  Mon¬ 
treal  to  Medicine  Hat.  I 
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^oI  Center 

(Continued  from  page  9) 

aderlying  principles  and  values 
lefore  any  definite  plans  were 
■•de.  He  added  that  the  Center, 
to  be  of  any  genuine  public 
Krvice,  would  have  to  be  as 
critical  of  U.  S.  news  media  as  it 
would  be  of  government  agencies 
I  Kcused  of  withholding  news. 
Mr.  Millis  also  suggested  that  it 
I  flight  be  difficult  for  the  Free¬ 
dom  of  Information  Center 
truly  to  be  objective  because  it 
would  be  serving  agencies  with 
^direct  economic  interest  in  im¬ 
proving  the  saleability  of  the 
news  offered  by  their  media. 

Coleman  Harwell,  editor  and 
vicepresident  of  the  Nashville 
Tennesseean,  disagreed  that 
newsmen’s  interest  in  freedom 
of  access  to  legitimate  news  was 
motivated  solely  by  any  con¬ 
sideration  of  personal  gain. 

“There’s  only  one  figure 
looking  over  my  shoulder  when 
I  write,”  he  said,  “and  that’s 
the  Public.” 

Deep  Personal  Interest 

Dick  Applegate,  NBC  News, 
Chicago,  said  his  interest  in 
press  censorship  was  a  deep  and 
personal  one. 

“I  was  thrown  out  of  Indo¬ 
nesia  by  the  Dutch  and  out  of 
Indo-China  by  the  French,”  he 
said,  “because  I  refused  to 
comply  with  their  unreasonable 
news  restrictions.  And  in  the 
United  States  today,  unreason¬ 
able  news  censorship  is  in¬ 
creasing.  I  feel  a  Freedom  of 
Information  Center  could  pro¬ 
vide  the  means  of  rushing  white 
corpuscles  to  any  serious  wound 
suffered  by  freedom  of  the 
press.” 

There  was  complete  agree¬ 
ment  on  the  method  of  selection 
and  appointment  of  staff  mem¬ 
bers  to  man  the  Center.  To  pre¬ 
serve  impartiality,  it  was 
agreed,  the  administrative  staff 
of  the  Center  would  be  ap¬ 
pointed  by  the  University  of 
Missouri  from  a  list  of  nominees 
chosen  by  the  leading  news  or¬ 
ganizations  in  the  United 
States. 

Government  Aid 

Where  would  the  money 
come  from? 

“The  federal  government 
should  be,  and  is,  interested  in 
freedom,”  said  Mr.  Easterly. 
“And  certainly  this  Center 
would  be  an  important  phase  in 
the  continuing  fight  for  free¬ 
dom.” 

Joseph  Costa,  chief  photog¬ 
rapher  for  King  Features  Syn- 
<Ucate,  New  York,  suggested 
that  some  thought  be  given  to 

editor  8c  publisher 


a  public  appeal  for  funds. 
Money  donated  by  the  public, 
he  felt,  would  give  a  Freedom  of 
Information  Center  more  force 
and  freedom. 

Spirit  of  Bill  of  Rights 

“In  this  Center,”  said  Lowell 
Jessen,  “I  can  envision  the  re¬ 
awakening  of  the  spirit  of  the 
Bill  of  Rights.” 

The  newsmen  agreed  that  far 
too  many  Americans  are  no 
longer  concerned  with  their 
right  to  know.  Their  interest  in 
what  their  government  is  doing 
has  relaxed  into  dangerous 
apathy. 

Arthur  L.  Witman  St.  Louis 
Post-Dispatch  photographer, 
added  that  the  people  of  the 
U.  S.  have  not  only  a  right  but 
a  duty  to  know.  In  that  sense, 
the  Center  could  serve  as  a 
publicist  constantly  reminding 
Americans  that  preservation  of 
their  freedom  is  an  active,  not 
a  passive  thing. 

Recommendations  Recorded 

The  University  of  Missouri 
School  of  Journalism  now  has 
some  three  and  one-half  miles 
of  nylon  tape  on  which  are  re¬ 
corded  the  opinions,  recommen¬ 
dations  and  action  pledges  of 
representatives  of  some  of  the 
most  influential  groups  in  the 
country. 

No  one  can  predict  how  large 
the  Freedom  of  Information 
Center  will  become,  but  there  is 
no  question  regarding  the  im¬ 
portance  of  the  role  it  is  about 
to  undertake. 

“Certainly  anything  we  do 
here  for  freedom  of  informa¬ 
tion,”  said  Dean  Earl  English, 
“will  be  viewed  with  respect 
and  interest  by  all  other  free 
countries.  We’ll  have  this  Free¬ 
dom  of  Infoimation  Center  if  we 
must  begin  with  only  a  filing 
cabinet  for  the  use  of  our  jour¬ 
nalism  students.” 


Hutchins  Sees 
Self-Interest 
In  Rights  Bill 

Washington 

Robert  M.  Hutchins,  president 
of  the  Fund  for  the  Republic, 
Inc.,  says  most  editors  and  pub¬ 
lishers  have  only  a  selfish  in¬ 
terest  in  the  First  Amendment. 

“The  Bill  of  Rights,”  he  told 
an  American  Civil  Liberties 
Union  conference  here  March  6, 
“often  appears  to  concern  only 
those  who  find  that  they  can 
make  some  personal  use  of  it.” 

Dr.  Hutchins,  who  headed  the 
commission  of  educators  a  dec¬ 
ade  ago  that  returned  an  in¬ 
dictment  of  press  practices,  said 
the  American  seldom  is  much  in¬ 
terested  in  freedom  and  justice 
for  other  people,  including  other 
Americans. 

He  spoke  directly  of  the  press 
in  this  language: 

“Editors,  publishers,  and 
broadcasters  are  interested  in 
the  First  Amendment  because 
under  this  banner  they  may  be 
able  to  extort  more  news  from 
the  Defense  Department  and 
send  reporters  to  China. 


“I  sympathize  with  these  am¬ 
bitions,  but  I  cannot  fail  to 
note  that  with  some  honorable 
exceptions  editors,  publishers, 
and  broadcasters  have  not  been 
much  interested  in  other  amend¬ 
ments,  or  even  in  those  parts  of 
the  First  Amendment  which  do 
not  mention  them.  They  have 
customarily  condemned  those 
who  plead  the  Fifth  Amendment 
and  have  deprecated  the  sug¬ 
gestion  that  a  fair  trial  might 
require  thq  elimination  of  cam¬ 
eras  from  the  courtroom.” 


Record  Concealment 
Measure  Tabled 

Albany,  N.  Y. 

An  effort  to  impose  court 
secrecy  on  New  York  State 
newspapers  was  sidetracked  in 
the  legislature  last  week  when 
a  first  offender  “amnesty”  bill 
was  laid  aside. 

Editors  and  publishers  voiced 
strong  objections  to  the  pro¬ 
visions  making  newspapers 
liable  for  libel  suits  if  they 
mentioned  the  conviction  of  a 
man  who  had  been  granted 
amnesty. 

Concealment  of  records  would 
be  granted  to  first  offenders  who 
stayed  out  of  trouble  after 
serving  jail  or  probationary 
terms. 


Florida  ‘Watchdog’ 
Committee  Set  Up 

Miami,  Fla. 

A  Freedom  of  Information 
Committee  to  act  as  a  “watch¬ 
dog”  against  violations  of  press 
freedom  in  communities 
throughout  Florida  is  being 
mobilized  by  Ed  Seney,  editor 
and  publisher  of  the  semi¬ 
weekly  Tovm  &  Country  Re¬ 
porter  of  South  Miami. 

Mr.  Seney  was  appointed 
chairman  of  the  committee  by 
Clay  Codrington,  editor  of  the 
Plant  City  Courier  and  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Florida  Press  Asso¬ 
ciation.  Bob  Bobroff,  editor  of . 
the  Aubumdale  Star,  is  vice- 
chairman. 
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Only  "homr^own”  newspapers  can  gi\c  y<Hi 
clfet'tive  coverage  of  Greater  Los  Angeles  . . . 


the  vast  suburban  market  whkli  surrounds 


the  city  itself.  And  25%  c(  the  people  in  Greater 
Los  Angeles  live  in  areas  sersed  by  iIr’sc 
COPLEY  “Hometown"  Newspapers: 
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Ed  Koterba  Departs 
On  Dream  Assignment 


By  James  L.  Collings 


and  a  button  to  press  for  the 
If  you  were  a  young  reporter,  stories  he’ll  need, 
what  would  you  consider  a  In  Manhattan  the  other  day, 
dream  assignment?  a  few  full  moons  before  blast¬ 

interviewing  Tahitian  lovelies  off  time,  Ed  was  telling  how  im- 
as  they  stroll  on  moon-lit  possible  it  had  been  trying  to 
beaches?  A  slow  cruise  on  a  go  it  alone.  He  said  he  and 

luxury  ship  to  report  its  com-  Dotty  worked  14  houi's  a  day 

forts?  Talking  baseball  with  seven  days  a  week  putting  his 

Casey  Stengel  in  Florida  sun-  column  over, 
shine  while  snow  falls  in  the  “It  got  to  be  terrible,”  he 

North?  said.  “It  was  just  too  much  for 

Ed  Koterba  believes  he’s  got  us.” 
the  dream  assignment.  He’s  the  Ed  is  an  intelligent,  sensi- 
young  (39)  fellow,  you  may  tive  fellow,  somewhat  school- 
recall,  who  for  the  past  year  boyish  in  appearance.  You  could 
or  so  has  been  self-syndicating  almost  feel  the  shudder  going 
his  light-side  Washington  news,  through  his  body  when  he  said 
He  was  the  Capital’s  real  folksy  it.  Speaks  several  languages, 
reporter.  knows  the  newspaper  business. 

After  a  rough  struggle  sell-  understands  the  little  guy. 
ing  his  product,  Ed  decided  to  “It’s  going  to  be  wonderful,” 
team  up  with  a  syndicate,  and  he  said,  anticipating  the  grand 
starting  April  7  Hall  will  act  junket.  “We  did  it  once  before, 
as  his  agent.  With  his  wife  and  but  I’ll  get  a  thrill  doing  it  over 
son  he’ll  roam  the  country  (25,-  again.  Just  imagine,  we’ll  be 
000  miles),  Ernie  Pyle  style,  able  to  pull  up  by  a  stream 
to  write  about  the  common  man,  and  I  can  catch  a  nice  rainbow 
scenery,  house  flies  in  the  family  trout  for  dinner  by  casting  my 
stew,  sunsets,  flat  tires  in  the  line  right  out  of  the  trailer.” 
middle  of  nowhere,  characters.  The  way  he  said  it,  your 
and  all  the  other  joys  of  living,  mouth  watered.  He  has  all  the 
The  daily  column  will  be  called  enthusiasm  of  a  TV  announcer. 
“Ed  Koterba  .  .  .  On  Tour.”  “And  it’s  going  to  be  great 

Dotty  the  wife  and  Eddie  the  not  having  to  wTite  my  own  pro- 
son  (6)  and  Ed  will  make  the  motion,  dicker  for  prices  and 
six-months’  trip  in  a  trailer  lick  stamps.  Hall  Syndicate  will 
so  well  equipped  that  it  has  handle  the  business  matters, 
everything  but  a  swimming  pool  All  I  have  to  do  is  write  five 


Ed  Koterba  and  family 


TV  Menare 

Hank  Ketcham  of  “Dennis, 
the  Menace”  fame  is  now  in 
Hollywood  working  on  the  pro¬ 
gram  design  for  a  half-hour  TV 
series  on  his  comics-page  bad 
boy.  A  pilot  film  is  expected  to 
be  made  in  three  weeks.  Right 
now  they’re  looking  for  a  lad 
to  fill  the  role. 


Doubles. . . double  you  up! 


fm  You  don’t  need  a  mirror  to  see  your  own  double  — 
or  those  of  Mr.,  Mrs.,  or  Miss  next  door!  All  their 
'|1y  ^  kindly  kinks,  bends  in  the  ego,  curves  in  the 
^  personality  or  contour,  their  mild  mannerisms, 

V-  /  candid  snapshot  expressions  ...  in  homey 

suburban  and  urban  settings  ...  are  captured  with  cartoons  that 
delight  millions  of  customers  in 


Corrected  TTS  Tape 
For  108  Features, 
Time  Copy  and  Fillers 
also 

AP  EASTER  SERIES 

by  George  Cornell  14  fariti 


N.  Y.  Sports  Writers 
Quit  Dodgers’  Camp 

Relations  between  New  York 
City  sportwriters  and  the  es¬ 
tranged  Los  Angeles  Dodgers 
deteriorated  to  such  an  extent 
last  week  that  the  Times  and  the 
Herald  Tribune  made  the  di¬ 
vorce  decree  final  and  instructed 
their  men  at  Vero  Beach,  Fla., 
to  leave  the  team. 

New  York  newsmen  have  been 
complaining  throughout  the 
spring  training  season  about  be¬ 
ing  denied  camp  privileges  ac¬ 
corded  to  California  sports 
writers. 
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The  Xei^hborK 


AP  "BRIDES  BOOK" 

AP  “MAKE  YOURS 
A  BETTER  HOME” 

NEA  “BEAUTIFY  YOUR  HOME” 
S-C  “HOME  &  GARDEN” 
AMERICAN  FAMILY 
SHOE  WARDROBE 
HOME  IMPROVEMENT  COUNCIL 


hy  George  Clark.  Housewives,  harassed  husbands,  teeners, 

find  their  facsimile  . . .  drawn  with  warmth  and  depth  ...  in  this 

gag  panel  famous  for  its  humans  at  their  humanest!  Six 

days  a  week  in  small  space,  this  feature  gets  a  hand  and  hurrah 

from  everyone  in  the  home  . . .  draws  a  big  following 

of  folks  of  all  ages,  is  a  steady  circulation  draw!  For  proofs  and 

prices,  phone,  wire,  or  write  Mollie  Slott,  Manager . . . 

Chicaffo  T'ribune"’JVeiv 

mnCm  Tribune  Toiretr,  CMraao 


Announcing . . . 

► 


a  new  WASHINGTON  column 


BY  WILLIAM  S.  WHITE 

/ 


Chief  Congressional  correspondent 
for  The  New  York  Times,  1953-58. 

Washington  staff  correspondent  for 
The  New  York  Times,  1945-53. 

successively  correspondent,  feature 
writer,  general  editor,  war  editor, 
assault  war  correspondent  for  the 
Washington  Bureau  of  The  Associated 
Press.  1926-45. 

winner  of  the  Pulitzer  Prize  (1955) 
for  his  distinguished  biography, 

"The  Taft  Story." 


To  his  new  task,  he  brings  more  than  3 1  years  of  experience  in  covering  the 
complex  political  scene  in  the  nation's  capital  ...  a  rare  ability  to  sense,  dig 
for  and  clearly,  concisely  report  the  underlying  facts  that  make  future  head¬ 
lines  .  .  .  the  courage  and  the  integrity  essential  to  the  high  traditions  of 
our  free  press. 


We  are  proud  to  announce  the  new  column,  "By  William  S.  White,"  for  release  on  a  three- 
times-a-week  schedule,  beginning  Monday,  April  14,  1958. 


PHONE,  WIRE  OR  WRITE  AT  ONCE  FOR  RATES 
AND  AVAILABILITY  IN  YOUR  AREA 
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CIRCULATION 

N.Y.  Circulators  Hear 
What’s  Happened  Here 


Members  of  the  New  York 
State  Circulation  Managers  As¬ 
sociation  heard  a  general  re¬ 
port  this  v/eek  of  what  has  hap¬ 
pened  to  New  York  City  news¬ 
paper  sales  in  the  year  since 
three  evening  dailies  doubled 
their  price  from  5c  to  10c. 

Abbie  D.  Wallace,  World- 
Telegram  and  Sun,  led  the 
panel.  Participating  with  him 
were  Nathan  W.  Goldstein, 
Times;  Lester  Zwick,  Herald 
Tribune;  John  Potts,  Mirror; 
and  Thomas  Danby,  Post. 

Off-the-Record 

Mr.  Wallace  ruled  all  of  the 
hour-long  discussion  off-the-rec¬ 
ord  for  reporters.  Mr.  Goldstein 
also  made  his  report  of  the  re¬ 
sults  of  the  Times’  circulation 
promotion  campaign  hush-hush. 

In  other  sessions,  the  circula¬ 
tors  heard  appeals  for  greater 
participation  in  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Circulation  Managers  As¬ 
sociation  and  talked  informally 
of  day-to-day  operations.  Archie 
C.  Clarke,  Rochester  Times- 
Union,  presided.  About  50  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  association  and  a 
score  of  suppliers’  representa¬ 
tives  attended. 

Stanley  Hancock,  Long  Is¬ 
land  Press,  opened  up  a  debate 
of  the  advantages  and  disad¬ 
vantages  of  an  independent  con¬ 
tractor  relationship  with  dis¬ 
trict  managers. 


A  panel  led  by  Ralph  Mizrahi, 
Gloversville  Leader  Republican, 
covered  the  questions  of  chang¬ 
ing  from  weekly  to  monthly  col¬ 
lections  from  carriers,  combina¬ 
tion  of  motor  routes  served  by 
newspapers  published  in  differ¬ 
ent  cities,  and  billing  of  route 
contractors. 

During  this  discussion,  John 
T.  Quilty,  Saratoga  Springs 
Saratogian,  cautioned  the  cir¬ 
culation  men  that  the  State 
Banking  Department  had  com¬ 
pelled  him  to  discontinue  a  de¬ 
posit  system  in  which  the  news¬ 
paper  served  as  a  bank  for  car¬ 
riers’  savings. 

Price  Trend  Retarded 

Experiences  with  raises  from 
5c  to  7c  prices  were  related  by 
several  members.  There  was  a 
general  belief  that  the  business 
recession  has  retarded  the  trend 
to  higher  prices  and  there  was 
an  expression  that  the  most 
dangerous  thing  to  do  is  to 
double  the  price. 

Up  to  now,  it  was  said,  the 
public  has  accepted  the  idea 
that  a  newspaper  was  entitled 
to  some  increase  in  price  but 
a  100%  raise  is  too  much. 

Informally,  several  circula¬ 
tors  from  areas  hit  by  indus¬ 
trial  slowdown  said  it  was  much 
more  difficult  to  combat  “stops” 
now  than  during  the  Big  De¬ 
pression.  The  matter  of  a  50c 
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or  60c  per  week  item  for  news¬ 
papers  has  become  a  major  con¬ 
sideration  of  people  receiving 
relief  checks.  In  the  1930s,  one 
circulation  said,  the  unemployed 
appeared  to  want  a  newspaper 
more  than  nowadays. 

Lawrence  W.  Merahn,  promo¬ 
tion  director  of  the  World-Tele¬ 
gram  and  Sun,  described  the  all- 
out  sales  effort  being  made  by 
that  paper  to  gain  readers. 

• 

Newsprint  Use 
Off  Nearly  6% 

U.  S.  newspaper  publishers 
are  using  5.6  percent  less  news¬ 
print  than  they  ran  through 
their  presses  a  year  ago.  And 
they  have  enough  paper  in  in¬ 
ventory  to  publish  their  news¬ 
papers  until  mid- April. 

That  is  the  composite  picture 
based  on  statistics  from  625 
dailies  reporting  to  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Newspaper  Publishers  Asso¬ 
ciation.  This  group  consumed 
750,673  tons  of  newsprint  in 
January  and  February,  a  de¬ 
cline  of  44,190  tons  from  usage 
in  the  first  two  months  of  1957. 
Their  newsprint  bill  was  ap¬ 
proximately  $6,000,000  less  than 
last  year’s  at  fjiis  time. 

With  65  days’  supply  stacked 
up  in  publishers’  warehouses  at 
the  end  of  February,  the  mills 
have  cut  back  their  production 
by  8  percent  under  the  peak  out¬ 
put  of  a  year  ago.  Even  domestic 
mills  showed  a  drop  in  produc¬ 
tion  for  February. 


Daily  Picks  Up  Tab 
For  Tourney  on  TV 

Middletown,  Ohio 
The  Middletown  Journal 
picked  up  the  challenge  last 
week  when  the  public  clamored 
for  a  chance  to  see  their  high 
school  basketball  team  in  action 
in  the  state  tournament,  March 
21-22.  Sponsors  of  the  event  the 
last  two  years  withdrew.  It  is 
the  first  time,  in  this  area  at 
least,  that  a  newspaper  not 
affiliated  with  either  a  television 
or  radio  station  has  paid  for 
the  telecasting  of  a  state  basket¬ 
ball  tournament. 


10,000  at  Relays 

Chicago 

The  Chicago  Daily  News’  No. 
1  special  event  promotion,  the 
Daily  News  Relays,  was  held 
here  March  14  with  more  than 
10,000  spectators  on  hand  for 
the  22nd  running  of  this  once- 
a-year  event. 


TV  Glorifies  . 
Old  West’s  ' 
Bold  Editors 

The  newspaper  editor  is  going 
to  supersede  the  sheriff  and 
town  marshal  as  law-and-ordet 
protagonist  and  all-around  hero 
in  several  upcoming  television 
series  of  western  movies. 

National  Telefilm  Associates 
(NTA)  is  offering  “Man  With¬ 
out  A  Gun,”  a  half-hour  filmed 
TV  series  for  next  October  re¬ 
lease,  produced  by  the  20th  Cen-  i 
tury-Fox  subsidiary,  TCF-TV 
Productions.  It  is  about  the  ad¬ 
ventures  of  Adam  MacLean,  i 
hard-hitting  newspaper  editor 
in  the  unsettled  western  frontier 
of  the  Dakotas  in  the  1880s. 

The  dynamic  newspaper  edi¬ 
tor,  played  by  Rex  Reason,  a 
muscular  6  -  foot  -  3  -  inch,  196- 
pound  actor,  is  called  upon  to 
fight  with  his  fists  and  his 
brains  —  he’s  no  gunslinger.  He 
goes  on  writin’  and  fightin’,  se¬ 
cure  in  the  belief  his  pen  is 
mightier  than  any  badman's 
Smith  &  Wesson. 

Softer  Side 

Showing  his  softer  side.  Edi¬ 
tor  MacLean,  son  of  a  crusad¬ 
ing  New  England  editor,  teaches 
the  village  children  in  his  print- 
shop  because  there  is  no  school 
Once  when  his  Yellowstone 
Sentinel  shop  was  battered  by 
baddies,  he  remarked:  “They 
can  destroy  a  press  but  they 
cannot  destroy  a  newspaper. 
All  a  town  needs  to  clean  it  up 
is  one  lawman  with  a  gun  and 
a  newspaperman.” 

The  heroic  western  editor 
series  was  conceived  by  Ely  A. 
Landau,  Chairman  of  the  Board, 
who  in  four  years  has  built 
NTA  assets  up  to  $32,000,000. 
Incidentally,  the  firm’s  new  pub¬ 
lic  relations  director,  well 
known  to  newsmen  of  the  na¬ 
tion,  is  George  Crandall  and 
the  press  director  is  Harry  Al- 
gus,  formerly  with  the  Nev 
York  Journal- American. 

“Jefferson  Drum,”  another 
new  TV  series  about  a  fighting 
frontier  editor,  has  gone  into 
Hollywood  production  with  Jeff 
Richards  in  the  title  role. 


Newsprint  Hearing 

Washington 
Bills  to  make  13-inch  new^ 
print  rolls  duty  free  will  be  the 
subject  of  March  27  hearingt 
before  the  Ways  and  Mean* 
Committee.  Newsprint  16  inch* 
wide,  or  wider,  now  comes  i® 
without  tariff. 
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photography 

'  Problems,  Problems - 
Then  the  Sun  Shines 


By  James  L.  Collings 


1 


There  are  some  days  in  the 
life  of  a  news  photographer 
when  there  are  nothing  but 
problems.  Norman  W.  Williams 
had  such  a  day  recently. 

Norm  is  Far  East  photo  man¬ 
ager  for  United  Press  News- 
pictures,  stationed  in  Tokyo, 
and  on  this  occasion  he  was 
covering  the  return  of  passen¬ 
gers  who  had  been  aboard  a 
Korean  commercial  plane  forced 
down  in  North  Korea, 

“I  had  more  trouble  than  you 
usually  have  in  covering  10 
atories,”  he  told  UP’s  New  York 
office. 

First  of  all,  Nonn  said,  he 
and  the  service’s  news  and  photo 
staff  just  missed  death  or  seri¬ 
ous  injury  when  their  jeep’s 
brakes  failed  and  they  almost 
plunged  over  a  20-foot  embank¬ 
ment  on  the  run  from  Seoul  to 
Panmunjom. 

“We  missed  several  other  ve¬ 
hicles  and  pedestrians  while  the 
driver  tried  to  stop  the  jeep,” 
he  said. 

After  a  spell  of  the  shakes. 
Norm  and  his  crew  had  to  wait 
all  day  to  get  pictures  “due  to 
the  stubborn  resistance  of  south 
and  north  Koreans.” 

With  a  deadline  hanging  a 
half  inch  over  his  head,  he  man¬ 
aged  to  get  a  ride  back  to  Seoul 
in  the  first  jeep  going  that  way. 
He  had  four  staff  members  with 
him  on  the  bitteidy-cold  trip. 

“To  fight  the  cold,”  he  said, 
“we  stopped  enroute  to  have 
a  bit  of  rice  wine  to  keep  warm. 
Meanwhile,  several  jeeps  and 
cars  passed  us,  presumably  Jits 
and  Rox.  (UPN’s  code  names 
for  INP  and  AP,  respectively.) 

“Our  jeep  made  several  more 
stops  to  interview  bystanders 
waiting  to  welcome  the  re¬ 
turnees.  Despite  all  my  efforts, 
I  couldn’t  manage  to  get  them 
to  move  faster.”  (The  deadline 
was  just  a  breath  away.) 

Things  were  even  worse  when 
their  jeep  pulled  into  Seoul  — 
the  darkroom  was  locked  up. 
Norm  was  wondering  what  else 
could  go  wrong  when  Charlie 
Smith  came  along.  He’s  Korea 
nianager. 

“The  two  of  us  broke  into  the 
darkroom,”  Norm  said.  “The 
local  photographer  returned  five 
minutes  after  we  broke  in.  By 
this  time  I  was  sure  I  would 


be  filing  the  last  radiophoto  to 
the  States. 

“I  finally  obtained  a  print 
and  rushed  it  to  Korean  In¬ 
ternational  Telecommunications 
which  radioed  it  almost  immedi¬ 
ately  to  San  Francisco.” 

The  competition,  he  said, 
showed  up  later. 

“We  won  and  were  the  first 
to  file  a  commercial  radiophoto 
from  Seoul  since  before  the  Ko¬ 
rean  war.  On  returning  to 
Tokyo  I  discovered  from  the 
Jits  that  the  radiophoto  circuit 
closed  down  after  we  filed  our 
photo,  and  neither  the  Jits  nor 
the  Rox  photos  moved.” 

•  •  * 

ASMP  Conference 

May  7-10  is  the  date  for  the 
second  annual  photojournalism 
conference  of  the  American  So¬ 
ciety  of  Magazine  Photogra¬ 
phers  and  the  University  of 
Miami,  Coral  Gables. 

Theme  of  the  show  is  crea¬ 
tivity,  and  among  the  speakers 
will  be  Margaret  Bourke-White, 
Life  staff  photographer;  Roy 
Stryker;  Paul  Berg,  staff  pho¬ 
tographer,  St.  Louis  Post  Dis¬ 
patch:  Ed  Pierce,  picture  edi¬ 
tor,  Miami  Neu's;  and  Tony 
Garnet,  chief  photographer,  Mi¬ 
ami  Herald. 

Look,  in  an  afternoon  session, 
will  demonstrate  how  it  pro¬ 
duces  a  picture  story. 

«  *  * 

Color  Retouching 

Eastman  Kodak,  in  a  booklet, 
“Retouching  Color  Negatives,” 
tells  how  the  majority  of  color 
negatives  can  be  satisfactorily 
retouched  only  with  the  use  of 
a  black  (H  or  2H)  pencil.  You 
can  get  rid  of  blemishes,  lines 
and  wrinkles  from  flesh  areas 
in  portrait  negatives. 

*  «  * 

Taylor  Named 

William  A.  Taylor  has  been 
appointed  director  of  sales  and 
advertising,  Graflex,  Inc.,  suc¬ 
ceeding  Howard  A.  Schumacher, 
effective  April  1.  The  company 
said  Mr.  Schumacher  “is  volun¬ 
tarily  relinquishing  his  sales 
vicepresidency  in  order  to  devote 
his  time  principally  to  other 
personal  business  interests,”  but 
will  continue  to  serve  as  advisor 
and  consultant  and  as  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  board  of  directors. 
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7  Dailies  Win 
4  Roses  Contest 

The  Boston  (Mass.)  Record 
American  and  the  Miami  (Fla.) 
News  tied  for  top  honors  in  a 
contest  to  determine  the  most 
novel  and  imaginative  tech¬ 
niques  used  by  daily  newspa¬ 
pers  in  merchandising  Four 
Roses  advertising  from  Septem¬ 
ber  through  December  of  last 
year. 

’  The  top  winning  newspapers 
were  among  seven  regional  win¬ 
ners  chosen  from  three  entrants 
among  the  150  newspapers  in 
which  Four  Roses  advertises. 
The  seven  contest  winners  rep¬ 
resented  newspapers  grouped 
according  to  circulation  and 
Four  Roses  marketing  divisions. 
They  were: 

Eastern  division  papers  under 
220,000  circulation,  winner:  Jo¬ 
seph  Jacobs  Organization;  East¬ 
ern  division  papers  over  220,- 
000  circulation,  winner:  Boston 
Record  American  tied  with  Mi¬ 
ami  News  for  best  of  seven 
winners;  State  stores  division 
newspapers  under  170,000  cir¬ 
culation,  winner :  Philadelphia 
News;  State  stores  division  pa¬ 
pers  over  170,000  circulation, 
winner:  Toledo  (Ohio)  Blade 
and  Times;  Southern  division 
papers,  winner:  Miami  News 
tied  with  Boston  Record  Ameri¬ 
can;  Central  division  papers, 
winner:  Indianapolis  (Ind.) 
Star-Times;  and  Western  divi¬ 
sion  papers,  winner:  Los  An¬ 
geles  (Calif.)  Examiner. 

Each  of  the  divisional  winners 
will  receive  silver  plaques  in 
recognition  of  their  outstanding 
merchandising  performance  in 
behalf  of  Four  Roses.  Gold 
plaques  will  be  awarded  the  two 
newspapers  which  tied  for  top 
honors. 

• 

Pajje  of  His  Pictures 
Is  Fotog’s  Farewell 

Long  Beach,  Calif. 

A  full  page  of  pictures  taken 
by  Hiram  Stanley  Melvin  in  his 
34  years  with  the  Independent, 
Press-Telegram  were  published 
March  10,  two  days  after  he 
died. 

Mr.  Melvin,  ill  with  cancer  for 
several  months,  had  been  sent 
on  a  trip  to  Texas  for  a  fare¬ 
well  visit  with  his  parents  and 
other  relatives  with  funds  raised 
by  fellow  employees.  He  died  at 
his  pheasant  ranch  in  Midcity 
after  his  return. 

Known  as  “One  Shot”  Melvin 
because  he  rarely  used  more 
than  one  negative  on  a  one- 
picture  assignment,  the  veteran 
cameraman  covered  32  Tourna¬ 
ment  of  Roses  parades. 


Judge  Stops 
Transom  Pix 
Showing  Jury 

Pittsburgh 

The  latest  round  in  the  court¬ 
room  photo  battle  was  fired  here 
last  week  by  the  Chief  Justice 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Supreme 
Court  in  the  interest  of  protect¬ 
ing  the  lives  of  jurors. 

Chief  Justice  Charles  Alvin 
Jones  laid  down  a  ban  after 
Pittsburgh  newspapers  pub¬ 
lished  pictures  taken  through  a 
window  off  a  corridor  and 
through  a  transom  in  the  cham¬ 
ber  of  the  judge  trying  a  mur¬ 
der  case. 

Chief  Justice  Jones  said, 
“There  are  many  people  who 
are  mentally  wrong  and  might 
resent  a  verdict.  Seeing  the 
jurors’  picture  they  might  take 
action.” 

The  Sun-Telegraph's  photo 
editor,  Wilbur  Clark,  said  the 
initial  photos  through  the  cor¬ 
ridor  windows  were  made  by 
the  photographers  from  KDKA- 
TV  and  the  Hearst  paper. 

The  Post-Gazette  and  Press 
joined  in  the  act  the  next  day. 
An  eight-column  picture  in  the 
Press  showed  clearly  the  faces 
of  every  juror  in  the  box. 

Sun-Telegraph  photographers 
spotted  a  window  overlooking 
the  jury  box,  in  the  chamber  of 
Judge  Samuel  Weiss,  and  made 
some  exclusive  shots. 

“Judge  Weiss  approved  the 
use  of  the  window  by  us  pro¬ 
vided  we  didn’t  disturb  the 
courtroom,”  Mr.  Clark  said. 
“For  two  days  we  shot  from  a 
ladder,  using  reflex  and  35  mm 
cameras  with  telephoto  lenses 
and  available  light.  The  other 
papers  couldn’t  figure  out  where 
we  were  getting  the  shots.” 

When  the  other  photogra¬ 
phers  figured  it  out,  they  de¬ 
manded  their  turn  too.  Jurors 
soon  became  aware  of  the  activ¬ 
ity,  and  Judge  Weiss  ordered  it 
stopped.  The  corridor  window 
shots  continued,  however,  until 
the  iniling  by  the  Chief  Justice. 
He  said  witnesses,  too,  might 
become  timid  if  they  know  pic¬ 
tures  will  be  taken  of  them. 


Otto  Stadleman  Dies 

Chicago 

Otto  R.  Stadelman,  64,  media 
director  of  Needham,  Louis  & 
Brorby,  Inc.,  advertising  agency, 
died  here  March  15  after  a  long 
illness. 

He  had  been  associated  with 
the  agency  since  its  organization 
in  1925. 
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Fast  Move 
Is  Made  Into 
New  Plant 

Fort  Wayne,  Ind. 

Operation  of  the  News-Sen¬ 
tinel  and  the  Journal-Gazette  in 
their  new  building  started  Mon¬ 
day,  March  17,  after  a  fast 
week-end  move. 

The  News-Sentinel,  evening, 
had  been  printed  the  week  pre¬ 
vious  on  the  new  10-unit  Goss 
Headliner  press,  from  mats 
rolled  in  the  old  building  and 
then  cast  in  the  new.  The  Jour¬ 
nal-Gazette,  morning  and  Sun¬ 
day,  continued  to  be  printed  in 
the  old  building  through  Satur¬ 
day  night,  with  the  Sunday 
morning  edition  the  last  to  come 
off  the  old  press. 

Moving  of  the  engraving  de¬ 
partment  started  Thursday 
afternoon  and  it  was  in  business 
again  Saturday  morning  in  the 
new  plant.  Advertising,  circu¬ 
lation,  business,  promotion  and 
dispatch  departments  moved 
Friday  afternoon  with  skeleton 
staffs  left  in  the  old  building 
to  handle  current  business. 

Moving  of  approximately  100 
tons  of  heavy  equipment  and 
metal  in  the  composing  room 
and  stereotype  department 
started  at  4  a.m.  Saturday.  The 
23  typesetting  machines  and 
other  massive  pieces  were  moved 
intact. 

The  News-Sentinel  had  been 
in  the  old  building  for  32  years. 
The  Journal-Gazette  editorial 
moved  there  in  1950  at  the  time 
the  two  papers  formed  their 
agent  corporation.  Fort  Wayne 
Newspapers,  Inc. 

Former  Publisher 
Must  Pay  for  Libel 

Salem,  Ore. 

The  Oregon  Supreme  Court 
ruled  on  Feb.  26  that  George 
Putnam,  fonner  publisher  of  the 
Salem  Capital  Journal,  must 
pay  $4,000  libel  damages  to  John 
E.  and  Robert  B.  Marr  who 
conducted  a  radio  repair  busi¬ 
ness  here  in  1949  while  Mr. 
Putnam  owned  the  newspaper. 

The  newspaper  printed  a 
storj'  warning  people  that  some 
radio  repair  services,  providing 
free  pick-up  and  delivery  serv¬ 
ice,  were  engaged  in  a  racket. 
No  names  were  mentioned,  but 
the  Marr  brothers  claimed  they 
were  the  only  business  in  Salem 
offering  that  kind  of  service. 

Mr.  Putnam  had  sold  the 
newspaper  to  the  late  Bernard 
Mainwaring  before  the  suit  was 
filed. 


Eisenhower  Will 
Address  Editors 


EDITOR — Marianne  Means  is  the 
new  woman's  editor  of  the  North¬ 
ern  Virginia  Sun.  She  formerly 
worked  on  the  Lincoln  (Neb.) 
Journal,  after  maioring  in  journal¬ 
ism  at  the  U.  of  Nebraska.  Her 
husband,  Paul  Means,  also  is  on 
the  Sun  staff. 


Feature  Editor 
For  the  City  Desk 


Miami,  Fla. 

Four  Miami  Herald  news  staff 
appointments  were  announced 
by  Managing  Editor  George 
Beebe  this  week. 

William  Phillips,  editor  of  the 
Sunday  Magazine  for  four 
years,  was  named  feature  editor 
on  the  city  desk,  a  new  post. 

Hendrik  J.  Bems,  former  day 
news  editor  who  recently  re¬ 
turned  from  eight  months  of 
Latin  America  travel  under  a 
Reid  Fellowship,  took  over  as 
Sunday  Magazine  editor. 

George  Southworth,  assistant 
city  editor  who  has  traveled  ex¬ 
tensively  in  Caribbean  and  Latin 
American  countries,  was  ap¬ 
pointed  chief  of  the  new  Latin 
American  desk. 

James  Russell,  fonner  United 
Press  day  news  editor  at  At¬ 
lanta  and  one-time  International 
News  Service  bureau  chief  at 
Miami,  was  appointed  assistant 
city  editor. 


United  Press  Serviees 
N.  J.  Weekly  Croup 


Washington 
President  Eisenhower  has 
chosen  a  press  platform 
which  to  deliver  a  major 
eign  policy  address  April 
He  will  speak  at  the  joint 
luncheon  meeting  of  the  In¬ 
ternational  Press  Institute 
and  American  Society  of 
Newspaper  Editors.  The  IPI 
congress,  first  in  the  U.  S., 
is  bringing  several  hundred 
editors  and  publishers  here 
from  all  parts  of  the  free 
world. 
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Guild  Apprentice 
Period  Shortened 


ROCHESTEX,  N.  Y. 

An  $8  wage  increase — $5 
retroactive  to  last  Nov.  17  and 
$3  more  next  Nov.  17 — is  pro¬ 
vided  in  a  two-year  contract 
signed  by  the  Newspaper  Guild 
of  Rochester  and  the  two  Gan¬ 
nett  dailies,  the  Rochester 
Times-Union  and  the  Democrat 
and  Chronicle. 

The  new  contract  shortens  the 
apprenticeship  of  newsmen  from 
five  years  to  four.  Dayside 
minimum  after  four  years  is 
$119.50;  nightside,  $124.50.  The 
contract  also  provides  for  a 
fourth  week  of  paid  vacation, 
beginning  in  1959,  for  employees 
with  more  than  25  years  of 
service. 


The  Brooklyn  (N.  Y.)  Doil| 
is  credited  with  winning  freed® 
at  last  for  Sidney  Franklin 
Brooklyn-bom,  world-famoni 
bullfighter,  sentenced  by  a  conn 
in  Spain  to  two  years  and 
days  imprisonment  and  a  $5,1 
fine  on  a  technical  charge  cm- 
ceming  an  importation  permit 
for  his  automobile. 

In  a  hard-hitting  series  of 
articles  by  Managing  Editor 
Arnold  Fine,  the  Brooklyn  Daily 
kept  hammering  at  United  Na¬ 
tions,  State  Department  and 
Spanish  officials  until  the  re 
lease  was  finally  obtained. 
Copies  of  the  newspaper  articles 
were  sent  to  Dictator  Franco 
of  Spain. 

Representative  Victor  L.  An- 
duso  and  Mr.  Franklin’s  New 
York  attorney,  J.  Roland  Sala, 
warmly  congratulated  the 
Brooklyn  Daily  upon  its  achieve¬ 
ment.  The  newspaper’s  editorial 
on  the  Franklin  release  was 
headed:  “David  and  Goliath." 

Arnold  Fine  and  Kevin  Jones 
were  authors  of  an  earlier 
series  of  articles  that  also  pro¬ 
duced  far-reaching  results — the 
breaking  of  the  private  garbage 
carting  scandal. 


AP’s  TTS  Carry 
Dateless  Datelines 


Ridgewood,  N.  J. 

Ridgewood  NEWSpapers  have 
contracted  to  receive  the  United 
Press  report  for  its  six-member 
chain  of  weeklies  in  northern 
New  Jersey. 

The  Ridgewood  NEWSpapers, 
published  by  Bennett  H.  Fishier, 
are  the  Ridgewood  Herald-News 
(Thursday),  Ridgewood  Sunday 
News,  Teaneck  Sunday  Sun, 
Ridgefield  Park  Sun-Bulletin 
(Thursday),  Paramus  Post  and 
Maywood  Post  (Sunday). 

All  but  the  Herald-News  are 
tabloid.  United  Press  is  provid¬ 
ing  its  service  four  days  weekly. 


By  > 


The  Associated  Press  on 
March  9  abolished  use  of  dates 
in  datelines  on  the  night  TA 
and  night  TTS  sports  wires,  in 
accord  with  a  vote  by  a  majority 
of  the  members  involved. 

The  move  automatically 
erased  “today,”  “tomorrow”  and 
“yesterday”  from  those  two 
wires  and  the  days  of  the  week 
are  now  named. 

All-caps  wires  are  not  af¬ 
fected.  It  was  indicated,  how¬ 
ever,  that  member  imlls  show  a 
trend  toward  elimination  of 
needless  time  references  and  an 
effort  will  be  made  to  avoid 
repetition  of  time  in  the  body 
of  news  stories. 


Cupitl  Lures  Girl 
From  Journalism 


Boston 

Romance  has  cui'tailed  the 
studies  of  a  Japanese  publisher’s 
daughter  who  is  attending  Bos¬ 
ton  University’s  School  of  Pub¬ 
lic  Relations  and  Communica¬ 
tions. 

Fumi  Murayama,  a  sopho¬ 
more  in  the  division  of  journal¬ 
ism,  will  end  her  studies  soon 
to  return  to  Japan  to  marry  a 
doctor  whom  she  met  in  Boston. 

Her  fiance.  Dr.  Ryosuke  A. 
Fukui,  studies  anesthesiology  at 
Boston  City  Hospital  under  the 
sponsorship  of  the  Japanese 
government.  Her  father  pub¬ 
lishes  Asahi  Shimbun. 
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Cy  Mann  to  MBS 

Cy  Mann,  a  fonner  United 
Press  staffer  and  Detroit  bu¬ 
reau  manager  of  International 
News  Service,  prior  to  1937,  is 
the  newly  appointed  director  of 
sports  for  Mutual  Broadcasting 
System.  He  made  the  move  this 
week  from  the  William  Esty 
Company  advertising  agency 
where  he  has  been  executive 
producer  of  sports  broadcasts. 


No  Ads.  No  Weekly 

Garibaldi,  Ore. 

The  Tillamook  County  Newt 
at  Garibaldi  published  its  last 
issue  on  Feb.  13.  Insufficient  ad¬ 
vertising  patronage  was  given 
by  Publisher  Frank  J.  Ryan  as 
the  reason  for  suspending  the 
newspaper.  The  commercial 
printing  business  will  be  cOT- 
tinned. 
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Palace  Press 
Aide  Pleases 
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By  Virginia  Stoecker 

London 

It  is  not  often  that  the  London 
papers  are  united  in  approval 
of  anything  concerning  the  pal¬ 
ace  press  set-up. 

However,  the  announcement 
that  a  Canadian,  35-year-old 
Esmond  Butler,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  assistant  press  secre¬ 
tary  to  Queen  Elizabeth,  has 
met  with  singularly  favorable 
comment. 

One  of  the  more  light-hearted 
of  the  national  dailies  headlined 
the  appointment  of  the  person¬ 
able  bachelor  as  “Mr.  Handsome 
to  the  Palace,”  while  the  more 
sober  Manchester  Guardian  re¬ 
flected  happily  that  the  new 
secretary  will  bring  “some  ac¬ 
tual  working  knowledge  of  the 
ways  of  the  newspaper  world” 
to  the  palace. 

Hr.  Butler  has  been  assistant 
to  the  secretary  of  the  Gover¬ 
nor-General  of  Canada  since 
1945.  He  met  the  Queen  and 
the  Duke  of  Edinburgh  when 
they  visited  Ottawa  last  year. 
He  is  expected  to  be  particularly 
helpful  in  planning  next  year’s 
royal  visit  when  the  Queen  will 
open  the  St.  Lawrence  Seaway, 
and  also  this  summer’s  tour  of 
Canada  by  Princess  Margaret. 

The  new  appointee  is  the  son 
of  an  Anglican  minister.  He 
served  in  the  Royal  Canadian 
Navy  during  World  War  II, 
which  is  in  line  with  Prince 
Philip’s  preference  for  naval 
background  among  palace  per¬ 
sonnel.  He  has  also  been  a  staff 
correspondent  for  the  United 
Press  in  Geneva  and  assistant 
secretary-general  of  the  Inter¬ 
national  Union  of  Official  Travel 
Organizations  there. 
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I  •  *  • 

^  ‘I.argest* — 18  Pages 

'  The  Evening  News  has  just 
produced  the  largyest  evening 
newspaper  (18  pages)  to  be  seen 
in  England  since  1939.  At  the 
^me  time,  it  pointed  out  that 
in  1958  —  as  in  that  year  — 
the  News  is  the  world’s  largest 
evening  newspaper,  with  a  cir¬ 
culation  of  1,261,830.  This  com¬ 
pares  with  832,661  for  the  Star 
and  628,078  for  the  Standard. 

According  to  the  News,  its  ad¬ 
vertising  increase  for  the  first 
two  months  of  this  year  was 
31%  over  1957,  while  that  of 

fits  two  tabloid-size  competitors 
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was  less  than  three  percent  com¬ 
bined. 

*  *  • 

Frank  Remarks 

Chairman  Cecil  King  of  the 
Daily  Mirror  and  Sunday  Pic¬ 
torial  lived  up  to  the  no-punches- 
pulled  reputation  of  his  papers 
when  he  was  interviewed  recent¬ 
ly  on  the  television  program, 
“Press  Conference.” 

Mr.  King  was  just  as  forth¬ 
right  in  stating  his  opinion  that 
the  Daily  Telegraph  has  “the 
best  news  service  in  this  coun¬ 
try  covering  everything”  as  he 
was  in  describing  as  “pure  pop¬ 
pycock”  the  idea  that  popular 
newspapers  spend  their  time 
prying  into  places  where  they 
are  not  wanted. 

On  the  question  of  newspaper 
monopolies,  Mr.  King  felt  that 
if  the  newspapers  now  losing 
money  in  England  were  to  go 
out  of  business,  it  would  leave 
the  survivors  —  undoubtedly  in¬ 
cluding  his  own  —  in  a  particu¬ 
larly  vulnerable  position. 

*  *  « 

.Shoe-on-lhe-Other-Fool 

The  Evening  Star  has  re¬ 
ported  to  the  Press  Council  that 
one  of  its  women  reporters, 
Vivian  Batchelor,  was  roughly 
handled  by  railway  police  while 
covering  a  story  at  a  London 
station. 

This  makes  a  nice  “shoe-on- 
the-other-foot”  contrast  to  most 
of  the  reports  the  council  has 
been  investigating  these  days 
of  press  intrusion  into  private 
affairs. 

According  to  the  Star,  Miss 
Batchelor  was  struck  in  the 
stomach  by  a  railway  policeman 
who  tried  to  prevent  her  from 
intei-viewing  football  players, 
although  a  press  officer  from  the 
railway  public  relations  office 
had  already  obtained  their  con¬ 
sent  to  being  photographed  and 
interviewed. 

*  *  « 

Editor  .Appointed 

The  News-Chronicle  has  an¬ 
nounced  the  appointment  of 
Norman  Cursley,  59-year-old  as¬ 
sistant  editor  of  the  paper,  as 
editor  to  succeed  Michael  Curtis, 
who  resigned  last  September, 
Mr.  Curtis  is  now  public  rela¬ 
tions  advisor  to  the  Aga  Khan. 

Mr.  Cursley  has  been  con¬ 
nected  with  the  Chronicle  for 
the  past  30  years,  much  of  the 
time  as  news  editor  of  its  north¬ 
ern  edition  in  Manchester. 

*  *  * 

Diet  Experiment 

Wives  of  newspapermen,  oc¬ 
casionally  envious  of  the  well- 
ordered  lives  of  their  more 
staidly-spoused  sisters,  have 
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long  been  convinced  that  it’s 
mama  who  pays. 

Now  the  Daily  Express  has 
come  along  with  a  gimmick  to 
confirm  their  convictions.  It  has 
chosen  Mrs.  Joyce  Harper,  wife 
of  Express  reporter  Stephen 
Harper,  to  feed  her  family  of 
five  on  three  and  a  half  pounds 
sterling  (approximately  $10) 
for  a  week. 

The  experiment  is  the  result 
of  a  claim  by  an  Oxford  Uni¬ 
versity  statistician  that  two 
adults  and  three  children  can 
bo  adequately  fed  on  this 
'amount. 

«  •  * 

Comment  Must  Be  True 

Don  Cockell,  former  British 
heavyweight  boxing  champion, 
has  been  awarded  £7500  ($21,- 
000)  plus  costs  in  a  libel  action 
against  the  Daily  Mail.  He  com¬ 
plained  that  he  was  libelled  in 
an  editorial  which  described 
him  as  a  “fat  and  horizontal  lie- 
about,”  and  said  he  had  not 
taken  the  trouble  to  train  prop¬ 
erly  for  a  bout  in  which  he  was 
beaten  by  Kitione  Lave  of 
Tonga. 

The  editorial  was  Avritten  by 
George  Murray  of  the  Mail, 
based  on  reports  of  the  fight 
by  Harry  Carpenter,  its  sports 
columnist. 

*  *  * 

Loss  in  Circulation 

The  London  Evening  News 
says  that  both  the  morning  and 
evening  outlets  of  the  Beaver- 
brook  chain  have  lost  circula¬ 
tion  drastically  since  the  price 
of  papers  went  up  last  Septem¬ 
ber.  It  attributes  the  loss  to 
“a  policy  of  unfriendliness  to 
the  royal  family.” 

Between  September  and  De¬ 
cember,  the  News  says  the  Daily 
Express  lost  186,000  readers, 
while  the  Evening  Standard  lost 
85,000  —  or  more  than  13%  of 
its  circulation. 


PR  Men  Told 
To  Become 
‘Students’ 

The  public  relations  profes¬ 
sion  was  urged  recently  to  “stop 
taking  comfort  in  your  manipu¬ 
lative  skills  and  to  stop  engi¬ 
neering  consent  without  regard 
to  what  is  being  consented  to.” 

Dr.  Melvin  Tumin,  associate 
professor  of  sociology  and  an¬ 
thropology,  Princeton  Univer¬ 
sity,  told  a  one-day  workshop 
on  public  relations  conducted 
by  New  York  University,  that 
the  public  relations  profession 
“must  become  the  most  serious 
student  of  America.  It  must 
care  about  the  ends  as  well  as 
the  means,”  he  said. 

“You  have  the  cards  stacked 
on  your  side,”  he  said,  “because 
you  have  the  means  of  mass 
communication  at  your  disposal. 
But  you  must  ask  yourselves  — 
Communication  for  what? 

“Because  most  people  who  are 
exposed  to  public  relations  tend 
to  believe  what  it  tells  them, 
public  relations  faces  a  great 
opportunity  and  a  great  respon¬ 
sibility  —  the  opportunity  to 
shape  the  opinions  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  public  and  the  responsibility 
not  to  misuse  its  power.” 

• 

Hank  Meyer  Expands 

Opening  of  a  new  office  of 
the  public  relations  finn  of 
Hank  Meyer  Associates,  Inc., 
New  York,  was  announced  this 
week  by  Mr.  Meyer.  Morris 
Silver,  former  Newark  news¬ 
paperman  and  recently  director 
of  public  relations  for  Walt 
Framer  Productions,  has  been 
named  executive  vicepresident 
of  the  New  York  office. 


Little  Rock  and  the  Editors 

— By  Anthony  Harrigan 
(What  the  nation's  editors  missed;  how  they  jumped  to  wrong 
conclusions) 

Defense  of  the  Editorial  US 

— By  Lester  Markel,  New  York  Times 

A  Letter  from  Port  Umqua 

— By  BUI  Tugman 

Among  the  many  appealing  features 
in  the  April  issue  of  The 

American  Editor 
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Wire  Services 
Set  to  Cover 
Calif.  Games 


Associated  Press,  United 
Press  and  International  News 
Service  are  standing  ready  to 
fulfill  additional  coverage  de¬ 
mands  certain  to  be  required 
by  the  Los  Angeles  Dodgers 
and  San  Francisco  Giant  “home¬ 
town”  areas. 

As  far  as  actual  game  cover¬ 
age  by  International  News  Serv¬ 
ice  is  concerned,  John  Barring¬ 
ton,  INS  sports  editor  said, 

“We  basically  will  be  merely 
changing  locale  —  from  Ebbetts 
Field  and  the  Polo  Grounds  to 
Seals  Stadium  and  the  Coliseum. 
Of  course  the  addition  of  major 
league  baseball  coverage  to  our 
Los  Angeles  and  San  Francisco 
operations  has  meant  a  staff  ex¬ 
pansion  in  those  two  INS  bu- 


AP’s  general  sports  editor, 
Ted  Smits,  will  send  Jack  Hand 
and  Joe  Reichler  from  New 
York  to  the  West  Coast.  Jack 
Stevenson  of  the  San  Francisco 
staff,  who  covered  the  former 
New  York  Giants  during  their 
training  in  Arizona,  will  stay 
with  the  Giants  throughout  the 
season.  Harry  Jupiter,  with  the 
Giants  in  training,  will  share 
coverage  of  the  Giants  for  the 
AP  in  San  Francisco  with  Stev¬ 
enson,  A1  Cline,  Charles  Mc- 
Murtry  and  Harold  Streeter. 


Bob  Myers,  who  has  been 
writing  sports  for  AP  out  of 
Los  Angeles,  has  been  assigned 
to  the  Dodgers.  Helping  out  with 
the  dressing  room  coverage, 
statistics  and  color  when  needed 
will  be  Herb  Wilhoit,  Frank 
Frawley,  Pat  McNulty  and 
Charles  Maher. 


NOT  FORGOnON— The  Hender¬ 
son  (Ky.)  Chamber  of  Commerce 
surprised  Francele  H.  Armstrong, 
left,  editor  of  the  Gleaner  and 
Journal  by  presenting  its  Distin¬ 
guished  Citizen  award  to  her 
father  posthumously  at  the  same 
time  it  gave  this  year's  award  to 
Robert  B.  Posey,  right.  Mrs.  Arm¬ 
strong's  father,  Leigh  Harris,  was 
editor  from  1909  to  1956.  Ho  and 
Mayor  Posey  worked  together  to 
attract  industry  to  the  town. 


Two  important  UP  appoint¬ 
ments  w’ere  made  to  direct  and 
channel  coverage.  Scott  Baillie, 
a  sportswriter  in  the  New  York 
and  San  Francisco  bureaus  for 
several  years,  was  appointed 
Northern  California  sports  edi¬ 
tor.  Coverage  of  the  Giant  home 
games  will  be  one  of  his  major 
responsibilities. 

AP’s  play-by-play  baseball 
wire  has  been  extended  to  Cali¬ 
fornia  for  the  first  time.  The 
service  goes  directly  from  the 
ball  parks  to  sports  desks  on  a 
special  circuit. 

From  the  wire  services’ 
standpoint,  the  Giants’  and 
Dodgers’  shift  to  the  West 
Coast  will  pose  a  problem  be¬ 
cause  of  the  three-hour  East- 
West  time  difference.  The 
Giants  play  21  night  games  and 


Alabama  Manager 


Foursome  on  Cruise 


Jobless  Directed  Press  Terrorismv^^^ 
To  Classified  Ads  In  Cuba  Cited  f 


Cleveland 

The  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer 
is  printing  a  Page  One  box  to 
help  those  who  are  looking  for 
work. 

It  reads  like  this: 

“Recession  or  no,  there  are 
253  Help  Wanted — Male  and 
230  Help  Wanted — Female  ad¬ 
vertisements,  plus  723  jobs  of¬ 
fered  by  employment  bureaus  in 
the  classified  advertising  section 
of  today’s  Plain  Dealer.” 

The  idea  came  from  a  re¬ 
porter,  Eugene  Segal,  in  a  talk 
with  City  Editor  James  W. 
Collins. 

The  man  who  counts  the  ads 
each  time  is  George  Lash,  super¬ 
visor  of  the  night  copy  depart¬ 
ment.  He  says  it  only  takes  “a 
little  time.” 


the  Dodgers  46  (including  four 
twi-night  doubleheaders).  This 
conceivably  could  make  the 
finish  of  many  games  too  late 
for  Eastern  morning  paper 
deadlines. 

For  news-gathering  agencies 
and  newspapers  which  do  not 
have  play-by-play  facilities 
available,  the  method  of  servic¬ 
ing  and  receiving  late  baseball 
results  may  become  rather 
sticky.  What  probably  will  hap¬ 
pen  is  that  many  of  the  night 
games  will  not  end  until  be¬ 
tween  2  and  3  a.m.  Eastern  time. 
Wires  must  be  held  overtime 
and  overnight  roundup  material 
delayed  until  the  last  moment. 

The  time  differential  works 
just  the  other  way  for  West 
Coast  sports  pages.  P.M.  edi¬ 
tions  will  have  complete  ac¬ 
counts  of  Eastern  games  and  all 
but  the  earliest  A.M.  editions 
wdll  be  able  to  carry  all  of  the 
Eastern  night  games. 


City  Manager  Exits 
From  Newspaper  Job 


Clarksburg,  W.  Va. 

Glen  Peterson,  former  editor 
of  the  Clarksburg  News,  which 
is  owned  by  the  Clarksburg 
Non-Partisan  Association,  has 
been  employed  by  the  Dade 
County  (Fla.)  Research  Coun¬ 
cil.  He  re-enters  the  field  of 
municipal  government. 

H.  G.  Rhawn,  who  sold  the 
News  to  the  civic  association  20 
months  ago,  is  now  editor  and 
manager,  employed  by  the  Non- 
Partisan  Publishing  Company, 
Inc. 

Mr.  Peterson,  formerly 
Clarksburg  city  manager,  edited 
the  News  for  a  period  of  18 
months. 


L.  F.  Committe  Dies 


Birmingham,  Ala. 

William  O.  Tome  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  United  Press  Alabama 
State  News  Manager  with  head¬ 
quarters  here.  He  is  a  veteran 
Avith  service  in  Knoxville  and 
Atlanta  bureaus.  He  is  a  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Tennessee  journalism 
graduate. 


Wheeling,  W.  Va. 

Louis  F.  Committe,  56,  busi¬ 
ness  manager  and  secretary  of 
the  News  Publishing  Company, 
owners  of  the  Ogden  Chain 
of  Newspapers  in  West  Vir¬ 
ginia  di^  while  on  the  job 
March  5. 

Mr.  Committe  had  been  as¬ 
sociated  with  the  Ogden  papers 
for  31  years.  He  was  a  native 
of  Wheeling. 


New  Weekly  Tab 


Minneapolis 
Four  Minneapolis  Star  and 
Tribune  staffers  are  on  a  two- 
week  cruise  of  the  Mediterran¬ 
ean.  They  are  Robert  Smith, 
Tribune  city  editor;  Worth 
Bingham,  Tribune  staff  writer; 
Russell  Bull,  photographer,  and 
Thomas  Jardine,  promotion  de¬ 
partment. 


A  campaign  of  death  threa  rr 

and  vilification  has  been  stanii  I 

against  independent  editor  1 

columnists  and  newspapenrj 
in  Cuba,  the  Inter  Amerie; 
Press  Association  charged. 

The  threats  came  fr- 
sources  in  the  Batista  Gove.-. 
ment,  the  lAPA  charged.  , 
The  lAPA,  in  a  statement  ^ 


leased  by  John  T.  O’Rourtd 


lAPA  president  and  editor  ^ 


the  Washington  (D.  C.)  Dnif  ...  , 
News,  called  on  its  600  publict 
tions  in  North  and  South  Ame:-  ® 
ica  to  tell  their  readers  about  ^ 
specific  instances  of  terroria  ^ 

tion  of  newspapennen  and  ti 
denounce  the  government  ;! 

Cuba  for  permitting  them. 

News  of  the  threats  came  to  j 
lAPA  Headquarters  from  n  ^ 

members  in  Cuba  and  from  tb  ^ 
Us  ..  thSt 


members  in  Cuba  and  from  tb  , 
chairman  of  its  committee  n 
Freedom  of  the  Press,  Juls  * 

Dubois,  who  was  in  Havana 
Cuban  Minister  of  Interio: 

Ramon  Jimenez  Maceda  saidh 


a  cable  to  Mr.  O’Rourke  tlii’.l 


‘reports  of  threats  by  the  gov- 


enment  against  newspaperme: 
are  totally  false.” 

Mr.  O’Rourke  cabled  in  rep'.j 
that  the  lAPA  has  full  confi¬ 
dence  in  the  accuracy  of  its  r- 
ports. 


McKelway  Heads 
Gridiron  Club 


Washingtos  ^ 

Benjamin  M.  McKelway,  ei- 
tor  of  the  Washington  Star,ui 
president  of  the  AssociateJ 
Press,  has  been  installed  ^  | 

president  of  the  Gridiron  Club  ° 
succeeding  Marquis  W.  Chili-  ^  ®  ®  ' 
of  the  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch  ® 

The  Club’s  73rd  annual  din 
ner  was  staged  March  15  will  I*®  * 

Vice  President  Richard  H  I  ^ 
Nixon  as  ranking  guest.  p  ® 


Youth  Work  Cited 


Charles  B.  McCabe,  publisbe:  the  M 
of  the  New  York  Mirror,  rc  perfei 
ceived  March  21  the  1957  awafit  P^nt 
of  the  New  York  City  Higi  Pressi 
School  Press  Council  for  “cor  tJPe. 
structive  articles  about  tee-|  Th< 
age  activities.”  The  Mine':  inven 


Youth  Program  now  comprise  I  butt 


Stratton,  Neb. 

Publication  of  the  weekly 
Stratton  Booster,  an  eight-page 
tabloid,  has  been  started  by 
Glenn  R.  Knaptln  and  his  sons, 
Holland  and  George.  The  last 
newspaper  to  be  published  in 
Stratton  was  the  Stratton  News 
which  closed  nearly  a  year  ago 
because  of  illness  of  its  pub¬ 
lisher,  A.  E.  Cates. 


23  activities. 


EDITOR  8i  PU 


Opeus  D.  C.  Bureau  i 

Washington 

The  Charlotte  (N.  C.) 
server  has  opened  a  bureau  offic* 
in  the  National  Press  Clufi 
Building  here.  It  is  headed  1? 
Don  Oberdorfer,  a  member 
the  Observer  staff  at  Charlotte 
since  1955. 
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ilKES  GOOD  FIGHT' 


‘Show-Me’  Publisher 
Tops  In  Weekly  Field 


Bv  Herb  Waeckerle 


Washington,  Mo.  Louis  firm  and  several 


impor- 

“Write  clearly,  accurately  and  tant  auxiliary  attachments  are  A 

;pell  names  correctly.”  being  added. 

This  simple,  straightforward  A  hint  of  the  Missouri  pub-  ” 

advice  from  a  former  city  editor  lisher’s  inventive  trait  stems 
on  the  Kansas  City  Star  has  perhaps  from  his  German  fore- 
piided  James  L.  Miller  through  bears  who  were  invited  to 
an  outstandingly  successful  ca-  Crimea  by  Catherine  the  Great 
reeras  publisher  of  one  of  Mis-  of  Russia  in  the  1770s  to  lend  k  J 
souri’s  most  celebrated  weekly  technical  assistance  to  the  peas-  A ,  ^ 

newspapers.  ants  of  that  area. 

The  60-year-old,  stocky,  white-  The  resourceful  Germans,  Mr.  In||'  At  ^ 
thatched  executive’s  Missourian  Miller  related,  refused  to  give 
(Thursday)  and  Citizen  (Tues-  up  their  customs,  language  and 
^y)  have  won  so  many  Mis-  laws  and  soon  gained  control  of 
souri  Press  Association  awards  some  of  the  best  agricultui'al 
that  he  has  run  out  of  wall  areas.  This  resulted  in  resent- 
space  for  the  framed  certifi-  ment  by  the  Russians  and  cul- 
cates.  minated  in  his  parents  bringing 

However,  the  pipe-puffing  him  to  America  at  the  age  of 
Russian-bom  Miller  still  prizes  four  from  their  home  in  Odessa. 

the  counsel  of  Charles  Blood,  his  The  Millers  settled  in  the  ence  have  confirmed  J 
boss  on  the  Star  when  the  cattle  and  wheat  country  of  conviction  that  reade 
fonner  covered  city  hall  and  w'estem  Kansas.  Brought  up  in  a  paper  that  takes 
general  assignments  from  1924  Atchinson,  Mr.  Miller  worked  stand  on  public  issues 
to  1929.  in  the  Atchinson  Globe  following  they  are  in  disagree 

.  his  graduation  from  St.  Bene-  that  stand.  “Folks 

Best  in  Its  Class  CoUegg  there.  A  circula-  awful  mad,  but  they 

In  1957,  for  the  second  sue-  fio*'  department  job  on  the  anyhow,”  Mr.  Miller 
cessive  year,  the  Washington  Dubuque  (la.)  Daily  Tribune  He  found  that  cc 

Missourian  was  judged  Mis-  preceded  city  desk  assignments  Washingtonians  “dor 

souri’s  best  weekly  in  the  high-  on  the  Kansas  City  Star.  cited  about  things  : 

est  circulation  class.  This  was  His  big  break  came  in  the  Fall  Kansas  and  Iowa  wei 

the  first  time  in  Missouri  Press  of  1929  when  he  bought  the  ^^Tht  over.” 

Association  history  that  the  Waldo,  Mo.,  weekly  newspaper  circulation  of  the 

same  paper  won  the  top  general  published  in  the  Kansas  City  Citiben  is  over  3,000,  while  the 

excellence  award  two  consecutive  suburb.  Missourian  has  more  than  4,000 

“I  bought  the  paper  from  the  subscribers. 

Not  satisfied  with  this  honor,  late  John  J.  McCamman,  a  sjiaff  of  20 

the  show-off  Missourian  carted  former  reporter  of  the  old 

off  other  laurels.  Both  the  Mis-  Kansas  City  Journal-Post,  when  In  the  early  days  of  his 

sourian  and  Citizen  were  desig-  McCamman  became  general  ownership  of  the  Missourian 
Bated  as  Blue  Ribbon  papers,  the  manager  of  the  Springfield  Mr.  Miller  did  all  of  the  writing 
latter  honor  having  been  won  Leader,"  Mr.  Miller  recalled,  for  the  eight-page  editions.  Now 
by  the  Missourian  for  10  years.  “Didn’t  know  a  press  from  a  his  staff  on  both  sheets  num- 
Besides  master-minding  his  Linotype,”  he  added.  The  fledg-  hers  20  regular  employees  and 
publications  to  a  plethora  of  ling  publisher  sold  this  opera-  &  like  number  of  country  cor- 
plaudits  on  the  editorial  side,  tion  in  1931  at  a  profit  in  both  respondents, 
the  Missouri  publisher  recently  dollars  and  experience.  His  staff  includes  a  son, 

perfected  and  patented  a  news-  _  William  L.  Miller,  27,  news  edi- 

print  rewinder  for  flatbed  web  Crusader  in  Iowa  ^qj..  Duthiel  “Dutch”  Borcher- 

^ses  of  the  Goss  and  Duplex  xhe  next  venture  into  the  ding,  news  reporter;  John  Uhr- 
type.  weekly  field  was  the  Milford  mann,  advertising  and  news,  and 

The  time  and  money  saving  (Iowa)  Mail,  which  he  guided  Mrs.  Imogene  Venitz,  society 
invention  rewinds  once-wasted  through  a  series  of  civic  cam-  editor.  The  publisher  confines 
^tt  end  rolls  to  a  larger  roll,  paigns  (one  against  a  municipal  his  writing  activities  to  produc- 
Most  of  the  end  roll  wastage  oc-  light  plant  which  he  believed  i^^K  editorials  and  covering  meet- 
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James  L.  Miller 


lerme: 


Editor  Begins 
Count-Out  of 
Labor’s  Daily 

Labor’s  Daily,  a  noble  experi¬ 
ment  of  the  International  Typo¬ 
graphical  Union,  is  dying  for 
lack  of  support  by  organized 
labor. 

Editor  Scoop  White  said  this 
week  that  an  inter-union  effort 
launched  last  December  to  save 
the  five-day-a-week  paper  has 
failed. 

“An  ominous  countdown — or 
count-out,  if  you  will — ^is  now 
being  ticked  off,”  he  wrote. 

Some  financial  support  and 
subscriptions  have  been  pledged, 
but  they’re  not  enough,  Mr. 
White  said,  pleading  for  im¬ 
mediate  assistance  from  some 
of  the  larger  AFL-CIO  unions. 

Labor’s  Daily,  published  at 
Bettendorf,  Iowa,  was  estab¬ 
lished  by  ITU  President  Wood¬ 
ruff  Randolph  as  part  of  the 
UnityjK)  program. 

The  union’s  latest  financial 
report  shows  a  payment  of 
$16,869  “assistance”  to  Labor’s 
Daily  last  month. 

An  accounting  of  Unitypo, 
Inc.  discloses  that  net  losses  of 
that  operation  were  reduced  to 
$33,142  for  1957,  from  $87,155 
in  1956.  The  auditors  reported 
notes  receivable  amounting  to 
nearly  $2  million.  They  are 
partly  secured  by  collateral  con¬ 
sisting  mainly  of  capital  stock 
of  the  makers. 

Unitypo,  Inc.  was  formed  in 
1946.  Its  operating  losses 
through  Dec.  31,  1957  totalled 
$654,5J5,  the  accountants’  ex¬ 
amination  showed. 

• 

Colegrove  Given 
New  Assignment 

Albert  M.  Colegrove  is  relin¬ 
quishing  the  post  of  executive 
^itor  of  the  San  Francisco 
News  to  be  Western  correspond¬ 
ent  for  the  Scripps-Howard 
Newspapers.  He  will  be  based 
in  San  Francisco. 

A  veteran  of  19  years’  service 
in  the  S-H  organization,  Mr. 
Colegrove  was  a  Washington 
correspondent  from  1952  to 
1956  when  he  was  appointed 
executive  editor  of  the  News. 
• 

On  Du  Pont  Staflf 

Wilmington,  Del. 

Bernard  R.  Halpem,  graphic 
arts  consultant,  has  joined  the 
Du  Pont  Photo  Products  De¬ 
partment  as  a  technical  repre¬ 
sentative.  He  is  assigned  to  the 
development  of  photopolymer 
printing  plates  and  phototype¬ 
setting  films. 


Shop  Talk 

{Continued  from  page  72) 


five  columns  of  Help  Wanted 
ads  and  only  seven  and  one- 
quarter  inches  of  Situations 
Wanted  classified  ads  that  day. 

Herbert  H.  Krauch,  managing 
editor  of  the  Herald  Express, 
also  supplied  facts  to  support 
its  story.  Time  had  quoted  the 
headline:  “Rosy  L.  A.  Economy 
Seen.”  It  failed  to  include  an 
explanatory  top  line  on  the  head 
which  said:  “Multi-Million  Proj¬ 
ects  to  Boost  Business.”  The 
story  was  a  review  of  the  busi¬ 
ness  projects  in  that  area. 

Time  did  have  something  nice 
to  say  about  the  recession 
coverage  of  the  St.  Louis  Post- 
Dispatch,  Louisville  Courier- 
Journal,  Chattanooga  Times, 
Chicago  Sun-Times,  the  Cleve¬ 
land  Plain  Dealer  and  the  New 
York  Times. 

*  « 

Time’s  selection  of  six  head¬ 
lines  for  reproduction  irritated 
editors  as  much  as  the  story. 
The  caption  under  the  headlines 
read:  “Hopeful  Headlines — ‘We 
don’t  want  to  scare  adver¬ 
tisers.’  ” 

From  the  Providence  Bulletin 
w'as  this  headline:  “Who  Says 
Unemployment?  R.  I.  Promo¬ 
tion  Jobs  Still  Open.”  Consider¬ 
ing  the  caption  under  the  cut  it 
sounds  damaging,  doesn’t  it,  un¬ 
til  you  find  out  from  Michael  J. 
Ogden,  m.  e.,  that  there  were 
four  jobs  available  at  the  state 
development  commission  at  sal¬ 
aries  from  $8,650  to  $14,820. 
“We  have  so  stressed  the  bad 
aspects  of  the  economic  situa¬ 
tion  around  here  that  the  ironic 
story  and  head  treatment  would 
have  been  apparent  as  such  to 
the  readers  of  these  papers.  But, 
then,  if  you  want  to  prove  a 
preconceived  thesis  —  as  Time 
did  —  facts  can  sometimes  be 
damned  inconvenient. 

From  the  Chicago  Daily 
News:  “Millions  to  Pep  Up 
Economy;  Propose  Big  Housing 
Plans.”  Everett  Norlander,  m. 
e.,  cites  seven  big  headlines 
atout  “Slump”  “Jobless”,  etc. 
“We  have  used  the  word  ‘Slump’ 
in  96-point  type  on  page  one 
more  than  once.  We’ve  had  the 
words  ‘Grim  News’  in  a  page 
one  head.  Any  of  these  headlines 
Time  could  have  used  but  none 
would  have  supported  their 
story  that  newspapers  are 
silver-lining  the  slump,”  he  said. 

From  the  Detroit  Free  Press: 
“Recession?  ‘Our  Stand  Is 
Sound.’  ”  What  Time  neglected 
to  tell  its  readers  was  that  this 
was  a  deck  on  an  eight-column 
banner  topping  the  second  front 
page  which  read:  “Ford  Union 
Promises  to  ‘Fight  Hard’  ”.  The 


story  quoted  the  head  of  the 
UAW  Ford  department  about 
the  union’s  bargaining  position. 
Lee  Hills,  Free  Press  executive 
editor,  labelled  this  “a  spectacu¬ 
lar  piece  of  distortion”  by  Time. 

From  the  Charlotte  Observer: 
“No  Real  Depression  Seen; 
Business  Pessimists  Lashed.” 
C.  A.  McKnight,  Observer  edi¬ 
tor,  says  the  head  was  authentic 
and  it  w^as  over  a  wire  story 
quoting  a  speech  by  the  Assist¬ 
ant  Secretary  of  Commerce  at¬ 
tacking  a  “hard  core  of  profes¬ 
sional  pessimists.”  That  puts  a 
different  light  on  it,  doesn’t  it? 
Other  heads  and  other  stories 
were  available  from  the  Ob¬ 
server’s  pages  if  Time  had 
wished  to  quote  them,  Mr.  Mc¬ 
Knight  adds. 

From  the  Miami  Herald: 
“Economy  Sound,  Says  CC 
Leader.”  George  Beebe,  Herald 
m.  e.,  wires  “it  is  obvious  Time 
looked  long  and  hard  for  a  head¬ 
line  to  fit  their  story.  The  head¬ 
line  was  used  on  a  page  two 
wire  service  story  from  New 
Orleans  quoting  Philip  Talbott, 
president  of  the  U.  S.  Chamber 
of  Commerce,  that  the  nation’s 
economy  is  ‘basically  sound.’ 
Time  overlooked  a  36-point 
headline  right  next  to  the  one 
quoted  ‘GOP  Is  Getting  Slump 
It  Planned’  which  was  a  blast 
by  Sen.  Hubert  Humphrey.” 

Our  conclusion  from  all  this 
is  that  someone  at  Time  set  out 
to  do  a  hatchet  job  on  news¬ 
papers  and  gathered  only  evi¬ 
dence  that  met  the  specifica¬ 
tions.  Its  reputation  among 
newspaper  editors  was  certainly 
not  enhanced  by  this  perform¬ 
ance. 


Songwriters  Told 
To  Quit  Publicity 


Judge  Harold  M.  Kennedy, 
special  master  in  the  song- 
w'riters’  suit  has  repeated  an 
admonition  to  lawyers  to  refrain 
from  trying  the  case  in  the 
newspapers. 

His  warning  was  issued  fol¬ 
lowing  the  use  of  material  from 
pre-trial  proceedings  in  pub¬ 
licity  releases  and  advertising. 
The  Songwriters  Protective  As¬ 
sociation  is  suing  in  Federal 
Court  to  separate  Broadcast 
Music,  Inc.  from  ownership  by 
stations  and  networks. 


Exact  Size  of  ‘Moou’ 


NBC  Serves 
Byline  Copy 
To  8  Papers 


National  Broadcasting  Cob- 
pany’s  news  department  is  of¬ 
fering  newspapers  a  free  sen- 
ice  of  high  spots  from  its  dailj 
news  file  as  a  TV  promotion. 

One  newspaper  exclusively  ii 
eight  cities  is  re  eiving  the  file 
It  consists  of  five  to  ten  items, 
averages  1500  words  daily, 
is  telegraphed  from  New  YoA 
between  4  and  5  P.M.  Monday 
through  Friday.  To  use  tla 
copy,  the  papers  must  give 
credit  to  NBC  and  its  by-liners. 

Cities  now  served  are  Wasi 
ington,  Chicago,  Milwaukee, 
Pittsburgh,  Buffalo,  Syracuse, 
Los  Angeles,  and  San  Francisco 
Others  will  be  added. 

William  R.  McAndrew,  NBC 
news  executive,  said  the  net 
work  has  400  original  news 
sources,  utilizing  its  own  cor¬ 
respondents  and  stringers. 
Among  by-liners  whose  dis¬ 
patches  appear  regularly  are 
Chet  Huntley,  New  York;  David 
Brinkley  and  Robert  McCor¬ 
mick,  Washingyton;  Joseph  C. 
Harsch,  London;  Irving  R  Le¬ 
vine,  Moscow;  Leif  Eid,  Paris; 
John  Rich,  Berlin;  Wells 
Hangen,  Cairo;  and  Edwin 
Newman,  Rome. 
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Daily  Spurns 
Mail  ‘Subsidy’ 


Miami,  Fla. 

To  give  readers  a  better  idea 
of  the  size  of  the  Vanguard 
“moon”  that  went  up  St.  Pat¬ 
rick’s  Day,  the  Miami  News 
surprinted  (in  red)  on  its 
March  18  front  page  an  exact 
replica  of  the  artificial  satellite. 
(Copies  of  the  paper  were  rushed 
to  all  schools  in  Dade  County. 


San  Bernardino,  Calif. 

Newspapers  and  magazines 
should  pay  the  full  cost  of  sec¬ 
ond  class  mail,  the  Daily  Sun 
declared  in  an  editorial. 

“The  old  argument  that  news¬ 
papers  and  magazines  aided  in 
education  is  obsolete;  of  course 
they  so  aid,  but  what  has  that 
to  do  with  somebody  who  doesn’t  j 
get  a  newspaper  or  magazine 
by  mail  helping  through  general 
taxation  to  pay  the  cost?”  the 
paper  asked. 

“This  newspaper  is  not  en¬ 
titled  to  a  subsidy  from  any 
branch  of  the  government.  It 
is  a  commercial  enterprise  just 
like  thousands  of  other  private 
businesses.  It  has  no  right  — 
and  does  not  claim  such  a  right 
—  to  dip  into  the  federal  treas¬ 
ury.” 

M.  M.  Sikes,  vicepresident 
and  comptroller  of  the  Sun  Co-, 
said  2,000  copies  of  the  paper, 
in  the  neighborhood  of  5  per 
cent  of  total  circulation,  is  mail 
delivered. 
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Mailroom 

(Continued  from  page  11) 


schedule.  The  big  paper’s  prob- 
lan  is  to  increase  its  revenue 
per  ton  of  newsprint.  If  you 
run  only  one  color  ad  in  an  issue 
it’s  just  so  much  red  ink  for 
the  ledger.  The  reason  for  this, 
in  most  cases,  is  the  unions’  re¬ 
quired  manning  of  one  man  per 
color  per  cylinder. 

«  *  « 

Let  the  Mats  Cool  Off! 

Here’s  a  gem  of  advice  to 
hold  down  on  the  cost  of  re¬ 
placing  worn  mats  in  Teletype¬ 
setter  operation:  Keep  the  low¬ 
er-case  channels  full  at  all 
times;  clean  the  space  bands 
four  or  five  times  a  day.  The 
idea  behind  the  full-channel  is 
this:  It  gives  the  mats  a  cool¬ 
ing-off  period.  Heat  is  the  great¬ 
est  factor  in  deterioration. 

*  *  * 

Pholoromposition  Advance 

The  New  York  Times  is  all 
set  to  go  all-out  on  ad  produc¬ 
tion  with  Photon  photocompos- 
ing  machines  in  the  near  future. 
The  New  York  News  will  take 
a  giant  step  in  the  same  direc¬ 
tion  with  Linofilm,  the  Mergen- 
thaler  system  for  phototype¬ 
setting.  After  a  year  of  field 
testing  the  News  has  found 
Linofilm  “ideal”  for  rotogravure 
text  matter  composition. 

'Wire  or  Rope? 

Wire-tying  of  newspaper 
bundles  has  been  a  boon  to 
mailroom  operation  in  recent 
years,  but  some  folks  from  the 
circulation  side  speak  softly  of 
the  disadvantages.  Carrier  boys 
get  careless  in  disposing  of  the 
wires.  Repairing  a  lawn  mower, 
buying  hosiery  for  women,  re¬ 
plenishing  a  food  basket — these 
are  some  items  of  expense  that 
show  up  now  and  then  to  restore 
goodwill.  And  in  Washington 
the  transit  company  sometimes 
complains  of  the  wire  from 
newspaper  bundles  short-cir¬ 
cuiting  the  trolley-cars’  third 
rail. 

When  this  subject  comes  up, 
Harry  Burris,  mailroom  super¬ 
intendent  of  the  Newhouse 
Newspapers  at  Harrisburg, 
likes  to  tell  the  story  of  the 
“survey”  made  by  Hawley 
Quier,  publisher  of  the  Reading 
Newspapers.  Mr.  Quier  wanted 
to  check  on  wire  versus  rope. 
He  went  around  town  dropping 
pieces  of  bundle  wire  and  pieces 
of  twine  along  the  sidewalks 
and  streets.  Next  morning  he 
retraced  his  route.  None  of  the 
wire  scraps  had  been  picked  up 


but  nearly  all  of  the  bits  of 
twine  were  gone.  Just  as  he 
had  figured:  The  string-savers 
would  keep  the  streets  clean  if 
the  newspapers  used  twine  in¬ 
stead  of  wire. 

*  *  * 

Matching  Depreciation 

For  tax  purposes  and  reasons 
of  general  plant  efficiency  there 
is  a  growing  tendency  to  fix  the 
life  of  typesetting  machines  at 
15  years.  The  conference  heard 
of  one  newspaper  where  the  re¬ 
placement  zero-hour  for  a  tape- 
operated  machine  is  arbitrarily 
set  at  a  million  lines  of  compo¬ 
sition.  Usually,  in  the  case  of 
this  particular  newspaper,  that 
is  three  years. 

m  *  * 

Mistakes  Are  Natural 

No  man — this  reporter  won’t 
qualify  it — no  man  can  match 
Harold  Mintun  in  his  militant 
enthusiasm  for  the  ANPA  Re¬ 
search  Institute  program.  He’s 
chairman  of  the  ANPA  Me¬ 
chanical  Committee  and  he 
knows  the  sniping  that  goes  on. 
“Sure  they’re  making  mistakes,” 
Harold  retorted  to  a  research 
skeptic.  “They’ll  go  on  making 
mistakes  in  the  laboratory  work, 
too,  but  they’re  giving  some  new 
thinking  to  our  old  problems. 
And  they’re  coming  up  with 
some  solutions.  If  we  don’t  find 
out  how  to  lower  costs  we’re  in 
deep  trouble  because  we’re 
steadily  driving  small  business 
right  out  of  our  papers.” 

«  *  * 

Packless  Mats  for  Tests 

The  number  of  newspapers 
adopting  the  packless  mat  tech¬ 
niques  grows  day  by  day,  said 
Tom  Campion,  a  former  Procter 
&  Gamble  technician  who  has 
been  working  on  New  York 
Times  production  problems  the 
last  10  years  (he’s  now  assistant 
mechanical  superintendent).  His 
latest  count  was  23  dailies 
scrapping  their  hand-pack  oper¬ 
ations  altogether,  66  shops  using 
packless  mats  part-time  or  ex¬ 
perimentally. 

Those  who  would  like  to  do 
a  little  research  on  their  own  in 
this  field  were  advised  that 
Kimberly-Clark  will  make  avail¬ 
able  supplies  of  its  Mat-Pak  and 
Wood  and  Burgess  will  both 
provide  their  packless  mats  for 
tests. 

Mr.  Campion  reported  that 
Times  testing  indicated  distinct 
advantages  of  the  packless  mats 
in  maintaining  quality  of  stereo 
plates,  but  he  cautioned  “we 
haven’t  reached  any  final  an¬ 
swers  yet.”  A  considerable  por¬ 
tion  of  each  day’s  paper  is  proc¬ 
essed  without  hand-packing. 
This  includes  some  “wide-open” 


ad  pages  that  show  up  clean  as 
a  whistle. 

*  *  * 

Lab’s  Loss,  Imperial  Cain 

Imperial  Type  Metal  Ck)m- 
pany  is  anxious  to  keep  step 
with  the  research  program  in  its 
special  province  of  ink  and 
metal.  So  where  does  it  turn 
for  talent?  To  the  ANPA  lab  at 
Easton — for  Daniel  Goffredo, 
who  has  been  engaged  in  ink 
balance  testing.  He  will  be  Im¬ 
perial’s  director  of  research. 

*  *  * 

Veteran  Pilot’s  View 

Carl  M.  Noble,  president  of 
the  Electric  Eye  Equipment  Co. 
of  Danville,  Ill.,  spoke  as  an  old 
airplane  pilot  when  he  sought  to 
dispel  a  notion  in  the  minds  of 
oldtime  pressmen  that  automa¬ 
tion  will  do  most  of  them  out  of 
jobs.  In  the  days  of  fiying  by 
the  seat-of-your-pants,  you  had 
one  man  handling  the  plane; 
now  with  elaborate  instrument 
panels  you  have  not  only  a  pilot 
and  co-pilot  but  navigator  and 
engineer,  Mr.  Noble  said.  So, 
too,  he  made  the  point,  will  be 
the  case  when  Hurletron  devices 
take  over  the  job  of  controlling 
register  for  quality  color  repro¬ 
duction.  There  will  be  much 
more  color  work. 

«  *  « 

Overhead  Utility  Lines 

Take  a  tip  from  Allan  Woods, 
production  manager  of  Long 
Island’s  Newsday:  Put  your 
utility  lines  overhead  when  you 
lay  out  a  composing  room.  This 
will  keep  it  flexible  and  save  you 
from  the  expense  of  tearing  into 
walls  to  reach  ducts.  “Because,” 
said  Mr.  Woods,  “no  matter  how 
carefully  you  plan  the  room  you 
will  make  mistakes.” 

«  *  * 

Too  Much  Tinting 

Warren  H.  Detwiler,  mechan¬ 
ical  superintendent  of  the  Lan¬ 
caster  (Pa.)  Newspapers, 
wishes  that  local  advertisers 


who  use  color  would  leant  some¬ 
thing  from  the  national  ads  in 
the  way  spots  can  be  used  effec¬ 
tively  and  economically.  He 
thinks  many  local  merchants  get 
color-happy  and  he  shows  ex¬ 
amples  of  “intoxicating  color”  in 
a  grocery  ad — “it  makes  the 
reader  dizzy”;  gingerbread  color 
in  a  furniture  ad — “you  have  to 
employ  a  blacksmith  to  make  the 
plates”;  and  artist’s  nightmare 
color  in  a  department  store  ad 
— “your  shop  needs  a  supply  of 
Dr.  Houdini’s  miracle  dust.” 

*  •  * 

‘One-Man’  Te«’hnique 

When  Richard  Little  III, 
young  promotion  manager  of  the 
Scranton  Tribune,  accepted  an 
assignment  to  speak  about  ROP 
color  before  a  group  of  produc¬ 
tion  experts,  he  went  back 
through  the  Trib  files  to  get 
some  samples  of  good  one-color- 
and-black  ads.  Before  he  real¬ 
ized  it  he  was  going  over  pages 
that  were  printed  in  1931.  And 
the  samples  he  selected  from 
that  era  looked  every  bit  as 
good  as  some  of  recent  date.  The 
trick  of  good  color  printing  in 
the  Tribune  he  suggested,  is 
setting  a  fixed  position  and  sell¬ 
ing  it.  This  assures  good  press 
work.  Another  part  of  the  Trib 
system  is  having  one  man  take 
the  preparation  of  the  color 
plates  from  the  molding  to  the 
finishing. 

• 

Wire  Service  Guild 
Starts  With  1,800 

Washington 

Charter  No.  222  in  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Newspaper  Guild  has  been 
granted  to  the  new  Wire  Serv¬ 
ice  Guild  which  starts  with  a 
membership  of  1,800. 

About  700  members  were 
transferred  from  the  New  York 
City  local.  Leonard  F.  Milli- 
man,  San  Francisco,  is  pro¬ 
visional  president  of  the  unit, 
now  second  only  to  New  York  in 
size. 
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Be  Forthright  Pepsi-Cola  Co.  Insurance 

In  Economic  Head  Cites 

Pepsi-Cola  Co.  has  published 

News:  Druck  PR  Need 


Utica,  N.  Y. 

The  current  recession  has 
posed  new  problems  that  depend 
upon  effective  communication 
and  persuasion  for  their  solu¬ 
tion,  Kalman  B.  Druck,  vice- 
president  of  Carl  Byoir  &  Asso¬ 
ciates,  New  York  public  I’ela- 
tions  firm,  told  a  joint  meeting 
of  the  advertising  and  public 
relations  clubs  here. 

“This  recession  has  been 
called  a  ‘crisis  of  confidence’,” 
Mr.  Druck  told  the  Central  New 
York  Chapter  of  the  Public  Re¬ 
lations  Society  of  America,  and 
the  Mohawk  Valley  Advertising 
Club.  “The  difference  between 
a  satisfactory  level  of  business 
and  recession  lies  in  the  minds 
of  the  buying  and  investing  pub¬ 
lic.” 


2  ‘Musts’ 


As  a  consequence,  he  said, 
the  two  “musts”  confronting 
management  are  “to  provide  vi¬ 
sion  and  leadership  that  in¬ 
spires  confidence,  and  to  han¬ 
dle  economies  and  cutbacks  in 
such  a  forthright  way  that  em¬ 
ployees,  stockholders  and  the 
community  understand  the  facts, 
rather  than  leaving  explanations 
to  rumor  mills  that  distort  and 
magnify  people’s  fears.” 

On  the  basis  of  1956-57  ex¬ 
perience,  industry  will  need  at 
least  $450  billion  for  expansion 
in  the  next  ten  years,  Mr.  Druck 
predicted.  Probably  $150  billion 
of  this  will  have  to  come  from 
external  sources  such  as  new 
security  issues,  bank  loans  and 
mortgages. 


by  more  than  500  Pepsi¬ 
Cola  bottlers  throughout  the 
country  as  a  guide  to  promoting 
local  interest  and  good  will  to¬ 
ward  the  company  and  the  prod¬ 
uct. 

Consisting  of  33  pages  bound 
in  foui’-color  cover,  the  manual 
provides  instructions  for  the 
planning  and  execution  of  a 
continuing  public  relations  and 
publicity  program  geared  to 
meet  the  requirements  of  local 
bottlers. 

One  section  explains  how  to 
publicize  company  activities  and 
achievements  through  newspa¬ 
pers,  magazines  and  other  com¬ 
munications  media.  Another  sec¬ 
tion  offers  suggestions  on  con¬ 
ducting  a  press  conference. 

A  major  portion  of  the  book¬ 
let  deals  with  the  preparation 
and  use  of  a  special  newspaper 
supplement.  A  sample  supple¬ 
ment,  suggesting  layout  and 
copy  ideas,  is  included. 

According  to  Richard  H.  Bur¬ 
gess,  vicepresident  in  charge  of 
domestic  sales  for  Pepsi-Cola, 
the  manual  is  a  result  of  the 
company’s  recognition  of  the 
“growing  importance  of  public 
relations  as  an  integral  part 
of  the  American  business  scene. 
It  is  designed  as  the  founda¬ 
tion  for  the  day-to-day  job  of 
keeping  every  Pepsi-Cola  bot¬ 
tler  at  the  forefront  of  his  com¬ 
munity.” 

The  manual  was  prepared  for 
Pepsi-Cola  by  its  public  rela¬ 
tions  counsel,  Bernard  Relin  & 
Associates,  Inc. 


Philadelphia 

The  head  of  one  of  the  coun¬ 
try’s  newest  life  insurance  com¬ 
panies  came  out  strongly  here 
for  public  relations  and  “hard 
sell”  advertising  in  a  recent 
speech  before  the  Poor  Richard 
Club. 

Edmund  L.  Zalinski,  executive 
vicepresident.  Life  Insurance 
Company  of  North  America, 
said  his  company  realized  that 
“when  it  comes  to  public  rela¬ 
tions  a  business  has  only  the 
choice  of  whether  it  shall  be 
good  or  bad.  It  isn’t  a  question 
of  ‘shall  we  have  some,  and  if  so, 
how  much?’  ” 

Outlining  the  progress  and 
goals  of  his  company,  Mr.  Zalin¬ 
ski  said,  “We  hope,  through  the 
practice  of  good  public  relations, 
to  reflect  to  the  public  a  corpo¬ 
rate  personality  that  is  friendly, 
sincerely  interested  in  the  pol¬ 
icyholder,  hard-working,  con¬ 
servative  in  the  handling  of  the 
trust  reposed  in  us,  and  en¬ 
thusiastic  in  carrying  out  our 
responsibilities.” 


cause  “it  creates  the  idea  in 
the  consumer’s  mind  of  what  the 
product  can  do  for  him”  and 
“never  gives  it  a  chance  to  leave 
the  reader’s  mind.” 

Life  Insurance  Company  of 
America  sold  its  first  policy 
Sept.  5,  1957,  and  anticipates 
having  one  billion  dollars  of  in¬ 
surance  in  force  in  10  years. 


AN 


Frank  G.  Harrington  Jr., 
manager  of  public  relations  and 
advertising  for  Insurance  Com¬ 
pany  of  North  America  Com¬ 
panies,  told  an  insurance  con¬ 
ference  at  Ohio  State  Univer¬ 
sity  that  insurance  men  need 
to  practice  “more  and  more 
salesmanship  and  advertising.” 

He  said  the  insurance  indus¬ 
try  has  failed  to  make  an  impact 
on  the  public  consciousness  com¬ 
mensurate  with  its  size  and 
scope. 

This  failui-e,  he  said,  is  part¬ 
ly  due  to  the  fact  that  “our  in¬ 
dustry  works  behind  the  scenes. 
When  it  comes  to  telling  our 
story,  we  are  behind  the  times." 

Mr.  Harrington  said  it  was 
“high  time  that  we  take  our 
case  to  the  public.  It  is  vital  to 
our  continued  growth  that  our 
public  understand  the  partner¬ 
ship  that  exists  between  insu^ 
ance  and  those  it  serves.” 
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Feels  Ads  Vital 


Noting  that  North  America 
companies  feel  advertising  is 
“vital  to  business  success  in  to¬ 
day’s  competitive  economy,”  Mr. 
Zalinski  said  he  believed  in 
“hard  sell”  advertising  copy  be- 


Temco  Names  Smith 

Dallas,  Tex. 

Brig.  Gen.  Luther  Steveni 
(Luke)  Smith  USAF  (Ret), 
has  been  named  director  of  pub¬ 
lic  relations  for  Temco  Ai^ 
craft  Corp.  He  will  continue  his 
duties  as  assistant  to  the  presi¬ 
dent. 
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Triple  Competition 


Corporate  competition  for 
available  funds  will  double  or 
triple  during  the  next  few  years, 
he  said.  Positive  leadership 
shown  during  this  critical  period 
will  not  go  unnoticed  by  the  fi¬ 
nancial  community  when  corpo¬ 
rations  seek  new  funds  after 
this  recession  passes,  he  de¬ 
clared. 

Today’s  pressures  make  it 
more  important  than  ever  that 
business  firms  get  full  credit 
for  doing  good  jobs,  he  said. 


Smedley  Joins  PR 
Sta£F  of  Ad  Agency 

Al  Smedley  has  joined  the 
public  relations  staff  of  Arndt, 
Preston,  Chapin,  Lamb  &  Keen, 
Inc.,  New  York  and  Philadel¬ 
phia  advertising  and  public  re¬ 
lations  agency. 

Mr.  Smedley  was  formerly 
with  the  Department  of  Infor¬ 
mation,  Radio  Corporation  of 
America.  Prior  to  that  he  was 
sports  editor  of  the  Upper 
(Pa.)  News  and  a  re¬ 
fer  Fairchild  Publica- 
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Pearson  Appointed 


San  Francisco 
John  A.  Pearson,  formerly 
publicity  director.  Merchandis¬ 
ing  Factors,  Inc.,  has  been 
named  head  of  the  new  publicity 
department  of  Young  &  Rubi- 
cam’s  office  here. 


Joins  Gray  &  Rogers 

Philadelphia 
Hai-old  S.  LeDuc,  formerly 
vicepresident  in  charge  of  public 
relations  for  Bell  Telephone 
Company  of  Pennsylvania,  has 
joined  Gray  &  Rogers,  adver¬ 
tising  and  public  relations 
agency  here. 
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Benefit  QV'  Vast  Newspaper  Audience  ^ 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Newspaper  Brokers 


Newspaper  Brokers 


it  it  ZO  YEARS  on  the  Pacific  Coast. 
Stypes,  Rountree  &  Co..  635  Market 
St.,  San  Francisco  6,  California. 


THE  DIAL  AGENCY 
"America’s  No.  1  Newspaper  Broker" 
66  Adelaide.  Detroit,  Mich.  WO  3-3926. 


IT'S  NOT  the  down  payment  that 
buys  the  newspaper — it’s  the  per¬ 
sonality  and  ability  of  the  buyer.  'This 
is  why  we  insist  on  personal  contact 
sellinsr. 

LEN  FEIGHNEai  AGENCY 
Box  192  Mt.  Pleasant,  Mich. 


OUR  REX:ORD  OF  successful  sales 
speaks  for  itself.  We  invite  your  in¬ 
vestigation.  We  solicit  your  inquiries 
on  our  exclusive  listings  of  California 
and  Arizona  newspaper  properties.  Gab- 
bert  &  Hancock,  Associates.  3709  Ar¬ 
lington  Ave.,  Riverside,  California. 


WESTERN  NEWSPAPEaiS 
Joseph  A.  Snyder,  12163  W.  Wash¬ 
ington  Boulevard,  Los  Angeles  66, 
Calif.  Day  or  Nite  Phone:  EX  1-5238. 


MAY  BROTHERS,  Binghamton,  N.  T. 
Elstablished  1914.  Newspapers  bought 
and  sold  without  pubiicity. 


NOW:  SEVE31AL  GOOD  listings  in 
Southern  tier  states  .  ,  .  both  large 
and  small  weeklies.  NEWSPAPffll 
SEaiVICE  COMPANY,  601  Georgia 
Savings  Bank  Bldg,,  Atlanta.  Ga. 


SALES  AND  PURCHASE  negotiations 
handled  with  discretion.  Publishers 
Service.  Box  3132,  Greensboro,  N.  G 


Newspaper  Appraisers 


CONFIDENTIAL  INFORMATION 
Daily  Newspaper  Properties 
W.  H.  Glover  Co.,  Ventura,  Calif. 


WE  specialize  in  sound  newspapers  in 
the  solid  midwest.  Herman  Koch,  2923 
Virginia  St.,  Sioux  City,  Iowa. 


NEnVSPAPElR  VALUATTONS 
Tax  and  all  other  purposes 
Over  140  valuations  made 
Dailies  from  coast  to  coast 
Ebeperienced  court  witness 
Complete  reports  submitted 
A.  S.  VAN  BENTHUYSEH^ 

446  Ocean  Avenue,  Brooklyn,  N.  T. 


Publications  For  Sale 


CEINTRAL  WISCONSIN  exceptions! 
semiweekly  grossing  $65,000  in  stable 
community  of  6,000.  A  rare  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  aggressive  publisher.  The 
Libby  Agency,  35  E.  Kellogg  Boule¬ 
vard,  St.  Paul,  Minnesota. 
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announcements 


Correspondents 


V^KLIES  in  New  Jersey,  North  I  WASHINGTON,  D.  C.,  <X)VEniAGE 
Cirolina  and  Virjrinia.  $15,000  cash  Franklin  E.  Jordan,  5122  White  Flint 
will  handle  any  one.  Fine  Chart  Area  |  Drive,  KensinKton,  Maryland. 

8  partnership  opportunity  $40,000.  Pub¬ 
lishers  Service,  P.O.  Box  5132,  Greens¬ 
boro,  N.  C. 


Promotion 


Press  Engineers 


NEWSPAPER  SERVICES  MACHINERY  and  SUPPUES 


Publications  For  Sale  Correspondents  Press  Room  i 


QUALITY  comic  booklets  for  promo- 
nCLUSIVE  MARYLAND  WEEKLY,  1  tions,  etc.  made  to  order.  Box  1118, 
is  city  of  6,000.  Grossing  at  $75,000  |  Editor  &  Publisher, 
rate  and  showing  excellent  return. 

Price  $35,000  with  $30,000  down.  Ex¬ 
cellent  plant  and  equipment.  Please 
give  your  background  in  reply.  Broker 
Box  1136,  Editor  and  Publisher. 


W^KLIES-DAIUES 
WE  OFFER  an  outstanding  list  of 
Western  weeklies  and 
DAILIES  THROUGHOUT  THE 
WHOLE  UNITED  STATES. 

If  you  are  planning  to  buy  a 
newspaper  why  not  use  our 
personalized  service? 

JACK  L.  STOLL  &  ASSOCIATES 
6381  Hollywood  Blvd. 

'  Los  Angeles  28.  Cal. 


Newspaper  Press  Installations 
MOVING— REPAIRING— TRUCKING 
Expert  Service — World  Wide 
SKIDMORE  AND  MASON.  INC. 
55-59  Frankfort  Street 
New  York  38,  N.  Y. 

BArclay  7-9775 


UPECO,  INC. 

SPECIALIZING  IN  DUPLEX 
AND  GOSS  FLAT-BED  WEBS 
DISMANTUNG-MOVED-EntECTTED 

Universal 

Printing  Equipment  Co.,  Inc. 

420  Valley  Brook  Ave. 
Lyndhurst,  N.  J. 


SOUTHERN  MINNESOTA  WEEKLY 
grossing  $21,000  including  job  shop, 
thriving  community  in  richest  section 
of  farm  belt.  Town  has  industry.  Mod¬ 
em  and  well  equiptred  both  in  bark 
■hop  and  front  offire.  Many  extras 
■uoh  as  complete  photo  lab  and  en¬ 
graving  unit.  Building  includes  large  ,  ik  i^-rvyrM-r 

addition  in  1955.  Will  sell  for  groas  LINOlYPto 

including  building,  "^is  is  a  half-  Models  8-14-21-26-30 
century  old  paper  highly  valued  by  14  machines  to  choose  from  and  all 
community.  If  lookins;  for  some-  warranted  to  be  srood 


AN  UNDERDEVELOPED  daily  gross- 
iofc  $57,000  in  a  field  good  for  a  great 

deal  more.  Midwest.  About  $15,000  _ 

down  handles.  Write  in  detail  to 

Broker,  Box  1211,  Editor  &  Publisher.  MIXER  Model. 


60  E.  42  St..  N.  Y.  17  OXford  7 


MODEL  35  LINOTYPE 
Ser.  #56545 


Broker,  Box  1211,  Editor  &  Publisher.  MIXER  Model.  4  wide  magazines,  | 

_ _ _ _ '1.  (two  72  chan.  &  two  90  chan.)  6 

WEEKLY  over  pocket  disk,  quadder,  saw,  blower,  gas  ' 

#75,000.  ^11  for  $90,000,  building  in-  pot,  feeder,  AC  motor.  Good  condi- 
cImm.  All  cash.  Box  1214,  Editor  &  tion.  Pric^  to  sell.  Available  May 
Publisher. 

IOWA  DAILY  IN  $100,000  GROSS  INLAND  NBWSPAPEHl  SUPPLY  CO. 
eUss.  high  net.  requires  proof  ability  422  West  8th  Kansas  CSty  6.  Mo. 


to  finance  $35,000  down  payment. 
Biiley-Krehbiel,  Box  396,  Salina,  Ks. 


REID  LINOMETEIR  $15.00  for  Uno-  rewlndar. 

Business  Opportunities  mMhine"^m<Slfted^ir!fnd^'rf"^^  24-PAGB  *  to  1  model  No  264  22%'  - 

EXPERT  NEWSPAPERMAN,  ad,  edit  by  drill  and  tap  2  h<^  8^2  w  cut-off,  60  H.P.  GB  drive  balloin  for-  r'r\CC  A  I  l-U  003/ •  ^..4 

or  combo  can  buy  inactive  associate’s  “f*  ®  “ter.  2  portahia  ink  fountains,  metal  GOSS  4-Unit  Press.  22'^  CUt- 


MACHINERY  and  SUPPUES  MACHINERY  and  SUPPLIES 


Press  Room  1  Press  Room 


Goss  Double  Width  Unit  AVAILABLE  IMMEDIATELY 
Tvnp  Prpqq  Priced  for  Quick 

liquidation 

FORT  WAYNE,  INDIANA  1 6/32  pq  Goss  StralgMIine 
"NEWS  SENTINEL"  single  width.  Complete  Stereo 

Being  Replaced  With  New  3  UNIT  SCOTT 

Goss  Headliners  2  extra  color  Couples.  Floor 

/.ii’xoXU  Cl^i.  X  Fed  Proso  —23  9/16— AC 

O-Unit,  L  tOlCj6rS|  oUbStruCTurG  Location:  Portsmouth.  Virginia. 

Cline  Reels  and  Tensions  ,  .-..x  i  lA^r 

AC  Drive  ^ 

rr  22% Cut-off.  A.C.  Steel 

23  9/16  Cutoff  Cylinders — Roller  Bearings-Spray  Foun- 

Available  Early  1958  Location:  Perth  Amboy.  N.  J. 

Newspaper  Printing 

c  *  UNIT  SCOTT 

rort  Wayne,  inaiana  Muiu-Type— 22%"  cut-oir.  Leads  for 

SPOT  COLOR.  3-Arm  Reels  &  Ten- 
Or  sions.  Complete  _  Stereo. 

^n‘md”weir^uV’i^ ‘wh'Yn  ‘wk  MACHINERY  and  SUPPLIES  The  GoSS  Printing  PreSS  Location:  Detroit,  Michigan. 
M'^comprete  °photo  'ub’^and'^en*  _ Composing  Room _  Company  6  Or  7  UNIT  GOSS  22%" 

graving  unit.  Building  includes  large  ,  i,— ,-rv/p>rr  r,-  •  •'  /  ARCH  TYPE  units  —  White  Metal 

iddition  in  1955.  Will  sell  for  gross  LINOTYPES  „  Division  of  Bearings.  Cline  3  Arm  Reels  and  Ten- 

including  building.  This  is  a  half-  Models  8-14-21-26-30  Miehle-Goss-Dexter  Incorporated  sions._  Trackage  and  Turntable, 

century  old  paper  highly  valued  by  14  machinea  to  choose  from  and  all  5601  West  31st  Street  Location:  Detroit, 

community.  If  3^ou*re  looking  for  some-  warranted  to  be  good  illineNie 

rting  broken  down  to  build  up  this  nrk  i  cuil  I  A  M  ACCnr'IATCC  - Chicago  50.  Illinois -  PRESSES  OF  EVERY  SIZE. 

u  NOT  in.  Box  1128,  Editor  &  Pu^  BEN  bHULMAN  AbbGGIAItb  TUBULAR  DUPLEX  16-Page  Press,  np^f'PIPTIOM  ANPl  PRIf'P 
linher.  gO  E.  42  St.,  N  Y.  17  OXford  7-4590  A  C  drive,  all  stereotype,  available.  i  n-.ir'i  /mnu  rMv^c  .  .  . 

- rTFTrxFi — 1C  I  iki/^TVDC -  Also  offer  Goss  24  and  32  page  Single-  CONTACT- 

MODEL  35  LINOTYPE  width  presses.  George  C.  Oxford.  Box 

JARACAi:  903,  Boise.  Idaho. -  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

DUPLEX  STANDARD  60  E.  42nd  St.,  N.  Y.  17,  N.  Y. 
TUBULARS  _ Oxford  7-4590 _ 

6  UNIT  GOSS  ROTARY,  SER.  NO. 
16-PAGE,  2  to  1  model.  No.  226,  22%.'  1305.  4  Units  on  floor  with  2  Units 

cut-off,  80  H.P.  GB  drive,  1  portable  super-imposed  for  R.O.P.  color.  3  Un¬ 
ink  fountain,  metal  pot  and  pump,  its  have  color  cylinders.  23  9  /16'  cut- 
casting  box,  plate  finisher,  chipping  off.  Two  double  folders,  AC  drive 
block,  curved  router,  electric  paper  roll  available.  Mechanical  condition  above 
hoist  and  rewinder.  average.  Available  now.  Inland  News- 

..... _ ...  paper  Supply  Co.,  422  West  8th,  Kan¬ 
sas  City  6,  Mo.  _ 


DUPLEX  STANDARD 
TUBULARS 


25%  interest  in  thriving  Chart  Area  12 
daily.  Good  buy,  but  not  bargain.  Serv¬ 
ice  more  important  than  investment, 
but  should  have  $25,000  cash.  Loca¬ 
tion  climatically  ideal  and  good  geo- 


elev.  cam.  CounU  to  99,999  and  start  punqj,  vacuum  casting  box,  -.a  PoUr  rvllndep  three  CO  Of 

at  zero  aimin.  We  alro  make  matrix  finisher,  chipping  block,  curved  O”-.  VP  p°'  ,, 

ear  file  tool — star  wheel  broach— 4  mag  |  router,  dectria  pai>er  roll  hoist  and  and  black.  AC  drive.  End  roll 

rewinder.  ,  .  •  i  ■ 


repair  tools — mat  between  ear  gage — 
4  blade  pot  well  scraper — mat  com 


Irts'phically.  Write  Box  1217,  Editor  V®***  Bag^lstdev.  jaw  gage— mat 


t^  swage  tool— bunsen  burner— mouth-  AVAILABLE  early  1958.  Will  dis-  Dl  IPI  FY  4  I  Init  Two  color  rvl- 

piece  vent  tool— mag  frame  repair  lugs  mantle,  truck  with  our  own  equipment  b'l-lrLCA  q-uniT.  iwo  color  cyi 

— stereotype  chase  serewa — ^Reid  V  Mt  and  «ect  in  your  plant.  Servica  Na-  mdort  Three  color  and  black, 

motor  drive— Magazine  Racke— like  to  tion  Wide.  in^rs.  I  nree  coior  anu  uiaca. 

have  your  order.  Arch  Reid — WILLIAM  AC  drive.  Roll  arms  Under 

I^^OO..  2271  Ciybourn-^icago  14.  LOYAL  S.  DIXON  CO.  press.  Available. 


LOCATED  IN  POMONA.  CALIF. 
AVAILABLE  early  1958.  Will  dii 


feed.  Available. 


Advertising  Rates 

CLASSIFIED 

Uaa  tolas  Each  Coosocativo 
lasarNoa 

SITUATIONS  WANTED  (Psyibla  with 
•rdtr)  4  tlMcs  0  SOc  llna  tath 
iMirtion;  3  tliact  •  55c:  2  •  60t: 
I  •  65c.  Adi  20c  for  Bax  Stnrica 
JOE  APPLICANTS  may  hm  a  mipply 
d  printed  aoiploymciit  ppplkatipn  fvm 
by  luidini  ttif-addrested  6c  ttxsipid 
•anlopt  to  EAP  CbssMcd  Dept 
AU  OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS: 

4  times  0  95c  per  line  each  iniertian; 

5  times  0  $1.00:  2  times  0  $L05; 
I  0  slid.  3  linn  minimum.  Add  20c 
nr  Box  Scrvica 

busline  for  classified  ad¬ 
vertising,  Wadnasdoy,  2  p.ai. 
Ccunt  30  units  pir  linn,  no  abbnrintioas 
(add  1  line  for  box  Toformation.)  Bex 
^en’  IdentitiH  held  in  strict  caa- 
•dwicsL  Replies  mallid  daily.  Editir  A 
Fnblishtr  rnserris  tha  rlpht  ta  adit  all 
wpy. 

DISPLAY  RATES 


AC  drive.  Roll  arms  under 
LOYAL  S.  DIXON  CO.  press.  Available. 

Newspaper  Preaa  Erectors 

GEORGE  C.  OXFORD 

POpiar  6-0610  3q^  903  Boise,  Idaho 

GOSS  PRESS— 4  or  $  Units— End  fed  - 

— 62  inch  roll — 23  9  /16  Cut  off — Two  24  PAGE  GOSS  Straightline.  Single 


STEEL  COLUMN  RULE  for  news-  11144  ^UooySL  AFTlR 

papers — one  point  body — send  for  free 

survey  card— LEO  W.  HAUSMAN,  107  POpiar  6-0610  Rq-  903 

So.  33  St..  Philadelphia,  Pa.  _ 

-  GOSS  PRESS— 4  or  $  Units— End  fed  - 

MODEL  6  UNO'TYPE,  Ser.  No.  64277.  —62  inch  roll— 23  9/16  Cut  off— Two  24  PAGE 

Blue  Streak  machine  equipped  with  'ITS  75  hp  motors  and  electrical  equipment,  width  22.77'  cutoff.  Detachable  % 

operating  unit  and  standard  perfor-  4  Portable  color  ink  fountains  and  folder.  Stereo  equipment.  AC  drive, 

ator.  Good  condition.  Available  now.  other  spare  parts.  Very  good  condi-  Priced  for  ii 


ator.  Good  condition.  Available  now.  other  mare  parts.  Very  good  condi- 
Will  sell  “as  is”  or  installed.  Contact  tion.  Contact  Mr.  Edw.  Hintenach, 
Inland  Newspaper  Supply  Co.,  422  West  |  ERIE  TIMEB,  Erie,  Pa. 

8th,  Kansas  City  6,  Mo. 


Priced  for  immediate  sale  at  just  $13,- 
500.  Suburban  Newspapers,  1011  Ex¬ 
celsior  Avenue,  Hopkins.  Minnesota. 


31  stock  sizes  or  make  up  to  suit  your 
needs.  Like  to  have  your  order.  Arch 
Reid,  WILUAM  REID  CO.,  2271  ay- 
bourn,  Chicago  14,  HI. 


PRESS  MOTOR  DRIVES  of  25.  40, 
60.  60,  75.  100.  150  H.P.  A.  C.  George 
C.  Oxford,  Box  903.  Boise,  Idaho. 


1 

6 

U 

26 

52 

liitt 

Tiat 

Tima 

Tim« 

Timtt 

Tim« 

564 

$510 

$430 

$405 

$370 

$330 

2B2 

290 

240 

228 

210 

190 

141 

16B 

140 

128 

123 

UO 

70 

108 

95 

84 

72 

66 

35 

62 

54 

48 

45 

40 

MODEL  33  LINOTYPE 
Ser.  #64066 

THE  BEST  Ad  &  Head  machine  for  8  PAGE  FLATBED  PRESSES 

any  daily  newspaper ;  four  72  chan.  _ 

wide  mags.,  4  display  molds,  quadder,  /~\cc 
saw,  blower,  elec,  pot,  feeder.  AC  wWoo  L^vJMtl 
motor.  Perfect  condition.  Priced  to  Available  now — located  Pa. 
sell.  Available  May  1st. 


INLAND  NEWSPAPER  SUPPLY  CO. 
422  West  8th  Kansas  aty  5,  Mo. 


I  Editor  &  Publisher  newsprint  Available  90  days— located  Pa. 

1700  Time.  Tewee  M.  T.  34.  M.  Y.  BUYING  —  SELLING  kTTTTT^Cr^/'l ATCC 

I  Fhww  BRyernt  9-3052  BUNGE  PULP  &  PAPER  CO.  BtiN  bnULMAlN  AbbUk^lAltO 

L  46  W.  45  St.  N.Y.  36.  JU  2-4880:  2-5178  60  B.  42  St..  N.  Y.  17  OXford  7-46*0 

editor  ft  PUBLISHER  for  Mardi  22,  1958 


. . . . .  DUPLEX  MODEL  AB 

I  Kansas  aty  6,  Mo.  Available  now — located  Calif. 

f^etesprint  DUPLEX  MODEL  E 

NEWSPRINT  Available  90  days — located  Pa. 


BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 


DUPLEX  MODEL  E  FLATBED 
PRESS.  Manufactured  1947.  aine  10 
HP  variable  speed  motor  drive.  Com¬ 
plete  with  chases,  rollers,  blankets. 
Prints  4,  6,  8  page  standard  or  8,  12, 
16  page  tabloid.  Press  In  daily  opera¬ 
tion.  Daily  Di^Mtch.  Oneida,  N.Y. 


GOSS— 24  PAGE.  3  UNITS 

Single  width,  22%'  cutoff,  %  folder, 
stereo  included,  A.C.  drive,  excellent 
condition.  Location  St.  Paul.  Minn. 

SACRIFICE— $17,500 

HUDSON  MACHINERY  CO. 

I  8  Spruce  St.,  New  York  aty,  N.  Y. 


MACHINERY  and  SUPPUES 
Press  Room 


DUPLEX  TUBULARS:: 


16  PAGE — 1  to  1.  %  and  %  bolder. 
Located  Pa.— Available  Now. 


16  PAGE— 1  to  1  Model. 

Located  Neb. — Available  6  Mos. 


20  PAGE— 2  to  1.  %  and  %  fold. 
Located  Ill. — Available  Now. 


24  PAGE— 2  to  1  (1948). 

Located  Texas — Avail^le  6  months. 


BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

60  E.  42  St.,  N.  Y.  17.  OXford  7-4590 


_ Stereotype _ 

CURVED  ROUTERS  for  all  Cut-off 
lengrth  presses,  available  now,  Georsfe 
C.  Oxford,  Box  903,  Boise,  Idaho. 


_ W  anted  to  Buy _ 

NEWSPAPER  PRESSES 
COMPLETE  PLANTS 
MAT  ROLLERS 
STEREO  BQXnPMENT 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

60  E.  42  St.,  N.  Y.  17  OXford  7-4590 
LUOLOWS,  Linoa,  Intertypes,  mats. 
MIDWEST  MATRIX  MART  Inc. 

633  Plymouth  Court,  Chicago  S,  Ill. 
WANTED ;  8-pase  Duplex  or  Goss 
flat-bed.  Advise  serial  no.  and  when 
available.  Northern  Machine  works, 

323  N.  4th  St.,  Phila.  6,  Pa. _ 

WILL  Buy  for  Gosh.  Complete  Plants, 
also  Individual  Machines  and  Equip¬ 
ment — anywhere  in  U.S.A. 

PRINTORAFT  REPRESENTATIVES 
277  Broadway,  New  York  7,  N.  Y. 
MULTI LITH  1260  or  1276  Psrfector, 
others.  Also  Speedaumat  2600.  Global 
Sales.  70  E.  45  St.,  N.  Y..  N.  Y. 
GOSS  or  DUPLEX  flatbed,  Ludlows, 
linos.  Plants.  Tompkins  Equiimient  Co. 

712  S.  Clark,  Chicago  5,  III. _ 

WANTE3):  Standard  single  width,  end- 
fed,  rotary  web  press,  23  9  /16  cut  off, 
quarter  folder,  electrical  equipment. 
Write  particulars.  Max  Bums,  Gen¬ 
eral  Manager,  Michigan  Rotary  Press, 
Inc.,  5962  Federal  Street,  Detroit  9, 

Michigan. _ 

WANTED :  Complete  Hoe  vertical  type 
unit,  21V4"  cut-off;  or  two  plate  cyl¬ 
inders,  two  ink  cylinders  and  two  vi¬ 
brator  mechanisms  to  fit  such  unit. 
Contact  Mr.  Singer.  Wire  or  phone 
collect.  Perry  Printing  Process  Co.. 
Ocala,  Florida.  Phone  MArion  9-13.30. 


WANTED:  Tubular,  2  to  1,  rotary 
press,  quarter  folder,  electrical  and 
stereotype  equipment.  Write  particu¬ 
lars.  Max  Burns,  General  Manager, 
Michigan  Rotary  Press,  Inc.,  5962  Fed¬ 
eral  Street,  Detroit  9,  Michigan. 


_ HELP  WANTED _ 

_ Administrative _ 

DAILY  IN  SOUTHERN  CTTY  over 
150,000  (Chart  Area  4)  has  excellent 
opportunity  for  experienced  newspaper 
controller.  Applicant  should  have  ex¬ 
perience  in  systems,  administration, 
taxation,  etc.  Prefer  age  35-45.  Good 
starting  salary,  progressive  expanding 
newspaper.  Send  full  information  to 
Box  1129,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

_  Circulation 


CIRCULATION  MANAGER  wanted 
for  daily  and  Sunday  in  the  area 
100,000  _  circulation.  Situation  non¬ 
competitive  but  we  do  not  want  a 
non-producer.  All  replies  confidential. 
Box  1122,  Editor  &  Publisher, 

CIRCULATION  MANAGER  for  old  es¬ 
tablished  daily — Salary  and  incentive 
plM.  Little  Merchant  plan.  ABC.  Op¬ 
ening  due  to  manager  having  to  move 
to  drier  climate.  Contact  J.  Q.  Lam- 
bert,  Natchez  Democrat.  Nat^es,  Miss. 
CIRCULATION  MAN  for  3  months 
cjunpaign  on  good  county  seat  weekly. 
Chart  Area  2.  _  Chance  to  break  in  on 
news  or  advertinng  as  permanent  mem¬ 
ber  of  staff.  Write  Box  1212,  ^itor 
A  Publisher. _ 


MLAN  WITH  some  experience  needed. 
May  or  June,  to  aid  circulation  director 
on  University  daily.  May  also  carry 
some  course  wrork.  Daily  Iowan,  Iowa 
CSty,  Iowa. 

70 


HELP  WANTED 


Circulation 

WANTED — young  cjrculation  man  to 
^  assistant  circulation  manager.  Dy¬ 
namic  M.E.S.  50,000  paper  in  Chart 
Area  1  with  good  p<»sibility  for  ad¬ 
vancement  as  circulation  manager  for 
other  afternoon  newspaper  owned  by 
this  same  organization  in  *  ity  of  45,000. 
Box  1221,  Editor  ft  Publiiher. 

lAassified  Advertising 

CLASSIFIED  MANAGER 

We  are  I<x>king  for  a  young  man  who 
feels  he  has  sufficient  experience  in  a 
classified  department  and  ambitious 
enough  to  want  to  become  a  manager. 
Opening  available  soon.  Chart  Ares 

1.  Box  1014,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

CLASSIFIED  MANAGED 

Evening  newspaper  in  city  of  50,000 
population  has  opening  for  man  or 
woman  experience  in  all  phases  of 
Classifie  Advertising.  Give  full  par¬ 
ticulars  and  age.  Box  1208,  Editor  ft 
Publisher. 

WOULD  LIKE  experience  manager 
but  here’s  Opportunity  for  top  second 
man  to  run  own  department.  If  you’re 
stymie,  here’s  your  chance  to  go  up. 
Full  details  to  John  Gibsijn  Democrat- 
Times,  Greenville.  Mississippi. 

Correspondents 

ELECTRONICS  industry  in  your  town  ? 
Top  space  rates  for  non-technical,  semi- 
technical  news-features.  Non-New 
Yorkers  write  for  data.  Box  1031,  Edi¬ 
tor  ft  Publisher. 

Display  Adrertisina 

RETTAIL  STAFFER  WITH  MINIMUM 
TWO  YEARS  EXPERIENCE.  ABLE 
TO  SELL  NEW  ACCOUNTS  AND 
SERVICE  ADVERTISERS.  SALARY 
AND  BONUS  PLAN.  OUR  MEN  ARE 
EARNING  85000  to  $7000  annually. 
Write  to:  Retail  Advertising  Manager. 
Leger-Enquirer.  Columbus,  Georgia. 

.  .  .  ADVEUrnSING  MANAGER  for 
well  establi.ihe  furniture  chain.  Above 
average  salary.  Experience  essential, 
in  lavout  and  copy.  Permanent.  All 
Benefits.  Chart  Area  2.  Box  1132,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 

RETAIL  ADVED’nSING  MANAGER 
to  lead  and  inspire  staff  of  four.  Should 
make  good  layouts  and  he  able  to  plan 
and  sell  retail  trade  promotions.  Must 
be  sober.  Position  now  open.  Contact 
Paul  Brooks.  NEWS-HEDALD,  Pana¬ 
ma  City.  FTorida. 

DISPLAY  ADVEnrnSING  SALESMAN. 
An  exceptional  opportunity  for  top 
salesman  on  trade  and  organizational 
media.  Top  earnings  for  man  capable 
of  becoming  salesmanager.  Reply  to 
Arthur  L.  Sonn  c  /o  A.  L.  Sonn  ft  As¬ 
sociates.  P.O.  Box  2774,  Winston-Salem, 
North  Carolina. 

EXPERIENCED  SALESMAN.  Top  pay. 
complete  benefits.  Please  write  Fr^ 
Bnchheit.  Advertising  Manager.  Mans¬ 
field  Newro-Journal,  Mansfield.  Ohio. 

FLORIDA  ElAST  COACT  weekly.  ABC 
county  seat  exclusive,  respeerted,  usu¬ 
ally  22-30  pages,  wants  permanent  all¬ 
round  ad  man  to  understudy  ad  director 
who  plans  retirement  soon.  Nice  re¬ 
sort,  year-round  community,  expanding. 
New  airconditioned  plant,  car  allow- 
an(*e.  Tell  all  including  realistic  start¬ 
ing  pay  request  first  letter.  Also  need 
ad  beginner  soon,  either  sex.  Don’t 
telephone.  Gordon  Lockwood.  News, 
Stuart.  Elorida. 

LEADING  NEIW  EJIGLAND  PAPER 
has  place  for  energetic  retail  advertis¬ 
ing  salesman  who  can  produce  good 
retail  advertising  as  well  as  sell.  Copy 
and  layout  and  planned  selling  know¬ 
how  essential.  Good  opportunity  for 
young  man  ready  to  step  up  to  responsi¬ 
bility  for  selling  and  developing  all 
retail  classifications.  If  you  measure  up 
to  these  requirements,  we  would  like  to 
hear  from  you — with  full  resume  in 
first  letter,  ^x  1207,  l^itor  ft  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

Editorial 

TALENTED,  hard-working  deskman, 
needed.  Makeup  exi>erienca  preferred. 
50,000  morning-evening  combination. 
Good  salary,  working  conditions.  Box 
904,  Editor  &  I^blisher. 


HELP  WANTED 
Editorial 


PART-TIME  or  full-time  writing-r^ 
iwrter,  heavy  daily  or  agency  experi¬ 
ence,  wanted  by  New  York  electronics 
news  magazine  to  cover  assignments, 
develop  beat  contacts  on  his  owm.  Col¬ 
lege;  but  science  degree,  electronics 
knowledge  unnecessary.  Hours  flexible. 
Top-scale  pay  for  real  digger  with 
nose  for  news.  Box  1030,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher _ 

WANTED — Experienced  reporter  for 
police,  court  house,  general,  13,000 
circulation.  Fine  community,  good  sal¬ 
ary.  benefits.  Permanent,  no  floaters. 
Write  complete  history,  C.  V.  Rowland, 
The  Sentinel,  Lewistown,  Pennsylvania. 

FREE 

JOB  MARKET  letter,  with  list  of  avail¬ 
able  jobs  and  nationwide  employment 
conditions.  Bill  McKee  Birch  Personnel, 

59  E.  Madison.  Chicago.  Illinois. _ 

COPYREADBni  experienced  for  40,000 
daily  in  Chart  Area  2.  Rush  details 

to  Box  1134,  Editor  ft  Publisher. _ 

EDITOR,  experienced,  large  Canadian 
weekly  tabloid,  circulation  over  100,000. 
Must  be  able  to  write  news,  features, 
heads,  knowledge  of  make-up.  Excellent 
opiiortunity  with  future  for  man  with 
ambition.  Write  fully  of  background, 
salary  requirements,  samples  of  work 
if  possible.  Replies  confidential.  Box 

1111,  Editor  ft  Publisher. _ 

EXPERIENCED  YOUNG  Women’s 
News  Writer  needed  by  progressive 
Southern  California  daily.  Good  work¬ 
ing  conditions.  Average  pay.  Day 
work.  Box  1107,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 
HAVE  IMMEDIATE  opening  for  one 
reporter  and  one  copy  reader  on  metro¬ 
politan  newspaper.  Chart  Area  10. 
Please  send  full  details  of  experience, 
education  and  background  In  first  re- 
ply  to  Box  1133,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 
MATURE  NEWSPAPERMAN  experi¬ 
enced  in  small  to  vn  affairs  to  take 
over  bureau  for  60,000  daily  in  New 
England  resort  community.  Give  refer¬ 
ences  in  first  letter.  Box  1137,  ^itor 

ft  Publisher. _ 

MIDWESTEJRNERS :  Opportunity  for 
small  town  newsmen  to  move  up  to 
over  50.000  paper.  Expansion  provides 
openings  for  a  young  reporter,  also  ex- 
oe-'ienced  rewrite-deskman.  Box  1135, 
Editor  ft  Publisher. 

MATURE  REPOR’TER  who  can  also  do 
editorial  writing.^  Needed  in  May  or 
June.  Send  qualiflcntions,  samples  of 
vrork  to  J.  _  M.  McClelland  Jr..  Long- 
view,  Washington.  Daily  News. 


HELP  WANTED 


Editorial 


HI 


OPENING  ON  Mississippi  aftemoa 
daily  for  experienced  telegraph  editor. 

Life  insurance,  retirement  plan.  Writi*  '  ™ 

giving  age,  experience,  salary  expeetoi 
to  Box  1224,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


lor  with  P' 

[fltent  pay 
fcx  1003.  1 


REXHONAL  NETWS  EDITOR.  9,«M 
circulation  daily.  Paid  hoepitalizatioi 
and  other  benefits.  Write  full  parties 
lars  and  references  first  letter  to  Mu- 
aging  Editor,  Daily  Journal,  New  Ula, 
Minnesota. 


REPORTER  for  5-day  and  Sundt; 
7,000  circulation  p.m.  in  progrcMiw 
university  city  of  18,000.  State  i|c, 
experience,  salary  requirements  in  rnlj 
to  Ray  Nelson,  Managing  Editor,  H 
Herald  Journal,  Logan,  Utah. 


REDORTE3R  with  initiative  to  wort 
independently  and  cover  West  end  o( 
growing,  handsome  San  Juan  Baiin, 
Would  live  in  (3ortez.  Write  (lai 
Perkin,  Durange  (Colorado)  Henid 
News. 


SLICK  GENEDAL  MAGAZINE  needs 
top  writer-editor  with  Southern  view, 
point,  outstanding  record.  Submit  foil 
resume  and  work  samples  to  Atlsntu 
Mairazine,  31  Third  St.,  N.E.,  Atluti 
8,  Georgia. 


PHOTOGR 
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WOMEN’S  EDITOR  for  8,000  cinolt. 
tion  p.m.  daily  Southern  Califonit 
desert  area.  Send  background,  refer 
ences,  samples  of  work,  to  Box  12M, 
Editor  ft  Publisher. 


Salesmen 


WANTED  .... 
SIDELINE 
SALESMAN 


Now  Contacting  Newspapers 
To  Represent 

Rubber  Band  Manufacturer. 
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NEWS  REDOR’TEJR,  no  air  work.  High¬ 
ly  conscientious  or  don't  apply.  No 
phone  calls.  Send  work  sample.  State 
minimum  salary.  Len  Colby.  WKZO- 
TV.  Kalamazoo.  Miehigan. _ 

REPORTED  with  minimum  2  to  S 
years  experience  on  small  daily  or 
equivalent  to  cover  assignments,  fea¬ 
tures,  afternoon  daily,  10,000  circula¬ 
tion  Connecticut  60,000  city.  Excellent 
working  conditions.  Modem  plant.  Re¬ 
ply  _  Box  1230.  Editor  ft  Publisher, 
giving  full  qualifications  and  salary 
requirements. 


Write  Box  520 
Editor  &  Publisher 
Giving 

Territory  Covered,  Etc. 
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HELP  WANTED 


.’NIVERSITY  in  Jhart  Area  2  seeking 
iHiig  Agricultural-Joumalism  profes- 
or  with  publications  experience.  Ebc- 
llent  pay  and  future  for  right  man. 
I  1003,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


qPANDED,  established  weeklies  in 
Chsit  Area  12  require  several  sober 
priitars.  Open  shop.  Must  have  refer* 
(SCSI  investigated.  Pay  open.  State 
Iff,  family  status,  describe  ability. 
Bn  110,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


NON  UNION  composing  room  fore- 
Txn  for  Chart  Area  7  daily.  State 
iilsry.  complete  background  first  let¬ 
ter.  ^x  1130,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


PHOTOGRAPHER.  Stills  and  Movies. 
Silent  and  Sound.  News  and  sports 
kiduround  preferred.  State  minimum 
gjiry.  No  phone  calls.  Len  Colby, 
ili'K^TV,  Kalamazoo,  Michigan. 


INSTRUCTION 


Cla$$ified  Advertuing 


CLASSIFIED  MANAGERS 
TELL  US  .  .  . 

Tht  20  lesson  Howard  Parish  Cor- 
teipondence  Course  in  Classified  Adver- 
tiiing  does  for  them  the  complete  train- 
iu,  and  retraining,  job  they  want 
ioM  .  .  .  but  which  few  have  Uie  time 
ind  nuterial  available  to  do. 

Increasing  numbers  of  GAMs  are 
enrolling  themselves  .  .  .  and  their 
■ul  members,  (293  newspai>ers  have 
now  enrolled  people  from  their  Classi¬ 
fied  Departments.)  And  many  Ad  Di¬ 
rectors  and  Biuiness  Managers  have 
taken  the  course  to  broaden  their  un- 
dentsnding  of  Classified.  1 

The  cost  is  $66,  payable  as  little  as 
115  upon  enrollment  and  $2.55  a  week 
for  20  weeks.  To  enroll  .  .  .  just  send 
the  name  of  the  i)erson  who  is  to  take 
the  course,  and  the  address  to  which 
ion  wish  the  lessons  mailed. 

Descrii>tive  brochure  on  request. 

HOWARD  PARISH 

School  of  .Classified  Advertising 
a  division  of 

Howard  Parish  Associates,  Inc. 
Classified  Advertising 
Development  Services 
!»0fl  N.  W.  79th  St.  Miami  47,  Fla. 


DO  IT  YOURSELF 

HE,  mean  TEL-U-WARE  a  proven  pro- 
that  really  produces— PLUS 
BUSINESS  and  has  been  sold,  by  us, 
'®  papers  both  daily  and 

weakly. 

BASED  on  this  experience  we  have 
*  TEL-U-WARB  SALES 
MANUAL  which  covers  every  t>baae 
the  promotion.  This  MANUAL  will 
he  eent  on  request,  for  your  examina- 
>«».  if  you  like  It  the  entire  cost  is 
juet  $200.00,  if  not  return  it  and 
there  will  be  no  ^arge. 

TEL-U-WARE  pages,  sold  by  ns.  have 
in  gross  revenue  of  from 
r.lOO  to  $60,000  for  62  peiges. 

HRITE  ns  today. 

hiluam  p.  McLaughlin  co..  inc. 

(91  Massachusetts  Avenue 
Arlington,  Massachusetts 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


Administrative 


BUSINESS  MANAGER  OR 
ADVERTISING  DIRECTOR 

S  YEIARS  practical  exi>erience  on  Pro¬ 
duction;  operation  of  Mechanical  De¬ 
partments;  Labor;  Union  negotiations; 
General  management. 

advertising  :  16  years  experience 
as  Advertising  Director ;  Retail  and 
Classified  Manager.  Thoroughly  versed 
in  all  phases  of  Advertising  on  2  papers 
of  over  200,000  circulation.  Strong  on 
Retail  and  Research. 

NOW  employed  on  top  paper  but  seek 
change  for  personal  reasons;  age,  mid- 
40's;  excellent  references;  available 
60-90  days.  Full  history  to  top  manage¬ 
ment  only.  Box  1200,  Eklitor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


Circulation 


EXPERIENCED  CIRCULATION  MAN. 
44,  wants  Circulation  Manager  of  small 
paper  or  2nd  spot  on  larger  one.  26 
years  experience  from  carrier  through 
Circulation  Manager  on  small,  medium 
and  large  papers.  Present  position  Cir¬ 
culation  Manager  of  small  paper  Chart 
Area  3.  28%  increase  in  2  years.  Write 
Box  1127,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


14  YEARS  experience  as  coimtry  super¬ 
visor,  excellent  record  in  promotions, 
desires  position  as  Circulation  Manager 
of  small  daily.  Write  Box  1210,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


Classified  Advertising 


classified  manager— Woman.  11 

years  experience,  6  ad  manager,  wants 
relocate  Chart  Area  12.  Box  1102, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


AGGRESSIVE  YOUNG  MAN  seeks 
opportunity  to  prove  himself  as  Classi¬ 
fied  Manager  (M.OOO  class)  or  Assistant 
on  larger  paper.  Experienced,  refer¬ 
ences.  married.  1  child.  Will  relocate 
anywhere.  Write  Box  1216,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


TOP  CLASSIFIED  SALESMAN,  32. 
now  with  top  New  York  daily.  Desires 
manager  opportunity.  Married,  vet. 
Will  relocate.  Box  1227,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher,  _ 


OHIO  UNOTYPB  SCHOOL 
LOGAN.  OHIO 
Linotype,  Intertype  Instruction 
Free  Information 


^^AROUND  NEWSPAPERMAN  will 
®»nage  any  or  all  departments.  Strong 
*  Wvertising  sales,  layout,  copy,  pro- 
“won;  writing,  editing,  makeup.  Fast. 

fcp  producer.  AjI  references.  - ^rrr — : 

gpi  906,  Editor  4k  Publisher. _  _ Edttori 

CAPABLE  YOUNG  news  writer^ad-  EXPERIENCED  NEV 
nian,  daily  experience,  knowl-  Grad,  Vet,  Married, 
“•■■ole.  B.A..  age  26.  vet.  Seelu  feature,  vorts,  gei 

«iitaat  role.  Box  1219,  Editor  A  Pub-  C*»art  Area  7,  10,  1 

Editor  A  PtAlisher. 

Editor  sc  publisher  for  March  22,  1958 


Correspondents 


CXIRRBSPONDENT:  Philadelphia  fea¬ 
ture-news-publicity  writer.  Top  science- 
business  reporter.  P.O.  Box  6184, 
Philadelphia  41.  Pennsylvania. 


Display  Advertising 


AM  SALESMAN,  WANT  MONEY. 
Strong  on  layout,  copy.  Fast,  accurate, 
top  producer.  A-1  references.  Box  906, 


ADVERTISING  MANAGER— salesman 
available.  Presently  on  the  road  in 
general  field.  Experienced  in  classified, 
general,  retail  selling  and  personnel 
supervision.  College  graduate  qualified 
as  national  manager  anywhere  or  ad¬ 
vertising  director  on  small  daily.  Box 
1109,  EMitor  A  Publisher. 


LARGE  TOP  WEEKLY  I  Very  success¬ 
ful  advertising  manager  available. 
Former  publisher.  Alert,  aggressive, 
able  lineage  builder.  Proven  record. 
Can  Invest.  Box  1131,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


JOURNALISM  major  Micdiigan  State 
University  Army  service.  Classified  or 
display  position.  Not  a  clock  watcher. 
Available  for  personal  interview  in 
Chart  Area  6.  Box  1226,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


SINCERITY,  sales,  copy,  work,  ideas 
built  my  solid  success  on  small  and 
large  newspaper  ad  staffs  for  9  years. 
Now  ad  manager  in  building  industry, 
I  desire  honest  opportunity  on  daily 
before  September.  Prefer  Oiart  Area 
6.  family,  healthy,  36,  references,  pro¬ 
ductive.  Box  1231,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

_ Editorial _ 

EXPERIENCED  NEWSMAN.  28,  J- 
Grad.  Vet,  Married.  Skilled  in  beat, 
feature,  vorts,  general  reporting. 
Chart  Area  7,  10,  11,  12.  Box  982. 
Editor  A  PtAlisher. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


Editorial 


NEED  A  CITY  EDITORT  WIRE  editor, 
good  reporter?  copyreaderT  13  yeM 
experience  all  four  on  medium-size 
duties.  All  inquiries  answered  prompt¬ 
ly.  Box  936,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


♦♦EDITORS  &  REPORTERS  i 

National  clearing  house  for  competent 
personnel  coast-to-coast  at  no  charge 
to  employer.  Phone,  Write  or  Wire 
HEADLINE  PERSONNEL  (Agency). 

6  E.  46  St.,  New  York.  Oxford  7-6728. 
COPY  READER  —  experienced  desk 
man  for  West  Coast.  7  years  rim,  slot, 
makeup.  Young,  ambitious.  Box  1018, 

Editor  A  Publi^er. _ 

HARRY  B.  NASON  (see  Who’s  Who 
in  America  for  background)  is 
available  to  go  anywhere  to  do 
excellent  editorial  and/or 
executive  newsi>aper  job.  Dozens 
of  references  about  ability, 
health,  energy,  reliability, 
personality  and  appearance  can 
be  provided  if  desired.  'This 
is  my  final  move  to  remain  in 
profession  to  which  I  and  my 
father  before  me  successfully 
devoted  our  lives.  It  is  NOT 
an  appeal  U-  any  publisher  or 
editor  who  might  know  me  to 
“make  a  job  for  Nason”.  If 
NEEDEJD  somewhere.  I’m  ready, 
with  minimum  of  five  hard¬ 
working  years  ahead  of  me. 

Address:  6123  Akron  street. 
Philadelphia,  Pa.  Phone:  Pi¬ 
oneer  4-0395,  Philadelphia. 


HEAD  LIBRARIAN  —  Desire  to  relo- 
cate  in  New  England.  34.  10  years  ex¬ 
perience  two  metropolitan  dailies.  Ex¬ 
cellent  references.  Write  Box  1009, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


POLITICAL  WRITER  with  desk  ex¬ 
perience.  several  years*  reporting  on 
court,  governmental  beats,  holding  AB 
in  Journalism,  MA  in  Political  Sci¬ 
ence,  wants  to  make  change.  Prefer 
medium-sized  daily  in  Chart  Area  6. 
will  consider  other  offers.  Box  1027, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


COPY  EDITOR 
Reporter.  •.■»hotographer. 
Box  1139.  Editor  A  Publisher. 


ATTENTION  Washington  bureaus  and 
correspondents.  Reporter  seeks  night¬ 
time  (after  6  p.m.).  or  weekend 

stringer  assignments — frequent  or  in¬ 
frequent.  Can  cope  with  local  angle  in 
coverage  of  news  events  and  confer¬ 
ences,  or  such  as  late  airport  arrivals, 
trade  meetings.  la.st  minute  rewrite. 
Box  1105.  Editor  A  Publisher. 


CARIBBEAN  EXPERT  former  editor 
Trinidad  dally  offers  news  or  feature 
coverage  opening  Caribbean  Federation 
Parliament.  Port-of-Spain.  April  22. 
Phone:  MacEoin.  CO  (NY)  7-4031. 


JOURNEYMAN  newshand.  12  years 
big  city;  now  small  daily  editor,  want 
bark  in  big  town.  Box  1115,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


MANAGING  EDITOR  of  metro  a.m. 
daily,  with  Ti.ijor  Sunday  paper  seeks 
Executive  Editor  or  Managing  Editor 
position  with  medium  sized  daily.  Elev¬ 
en  years  experience  including  news 
editorship,  extensive  typography  back¬ 
ground.  has  done  more  than  pay  lip 
service  to  new  trends  in  journalism.  At 
36  is  looking  for  chance  to  meet  a  chal¬ 
lenge  with  a  steady  stream  of  ideas. 
Box  1112,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


NEWSMAN  SEEKS  POSITION  DUE 
to  ownership  change.  12  years  present 
job.  Fully  experienced  all  news  beats, 
editorial,  camera,  darkroom,  Fairchild. 
Good  habits,  congenial.  Desire  perma¬ 
nent  spot  Box  1114,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


REPORTER,  feature  writer,  32;  wire 
service,  newspaper  experience ;  MSJ, 
SDX.  Vet.  Seeks  challenging  position 
in  (Thart  Areas  2,  3.  Own  camera,  car: 
farm  background.  Box  1120,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


SPORTS  EDITOR,  33,  10  years  experi¬ 
ence.  skilled  in  all  phases,  college,  fam¬ 
ily.  Box  1108.  Editor  A  Publisher. 


REPORTER  -  PHOTOGRAPHER,  year 
AM  daily,  news  and  sports,  desires  re¬ 
turn  to  newspaper  field  after  2  years 
'TV-radio.  MSJ  Northwestern.  BJ  Mis¬ 
souri.  SDX.  Fast,  accurate,  27,  single, 
car.  Available  April  1.  top  references. 
Harlan  Abbey,  WKZO-TV,  Kalamazoo. 

I  Michigan. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


Editorial 


REPORTER,  23,  single,  4-F,  3V4.ye<^s 
experience  in  all  phases  of  editorial 
work,  BA  in  liberal  arts.  Wants  job 
in  California  or  Arizona,  Jerry  Brad¬ 
ley,  1218  Garfield  Ave.,  Springfield, 
Ohio. _ _ 

AMUSEMENT  EDITOR — or  Assistant. 
Can  handle  all  phases  of  amusements 
except  classical  music.  Would  prefer 
film  and/or  theatre.  Salary  leas  imi>or- 
tant  than  opportunity.  Prefer  large 
city.  Chart  Areas  1,  2  or  12  but  will 
carefully  consider  other  offers.  Would 
also  consider  same  ixwition  on  weekly 
news  type  magazine.  Box  1203,  Editor 
A  Publisher.  ^ 


DESK  man  telegraph  editor.  (Competent 
sober  steady.  Chart  Areas  2.  3,  4,  5. 
Available  for  interview.  Box  1215, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


EDITOR  on  7,000-plus  daily  seeks  top 
spot  on  10,000  to  20,000  afternoon 
daily.  Eight  years  experience,  six  in 
supervisory  capacity.  Prefer  Chart 
Area  2.  Box  1228,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


EUROPEAN  POSITION  desired  by  re¬ 
porter  for  1-2  years.  Single.  29,  jour¬ 
nalism  degree.  Box  1201,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


GENERAL  NEWS  REPORTER  seeks 
spot  on  medium  or  large  daily;  college 
grad,  vet,  single,  experienced.  Box  1213, 
Editor  A  Publi^er. 


REPORTER — In  fifteen  years,  every¬ 
thing  from  muckraking  to  ice  hockey. 
Also  desk  experience.  Desire  to  locate 
in  Chart  Areas  3  or  4.  Box  1222,  Editor 
A  Publisher. 


SMALL-TOWN  CALIFORNIA  DAILY  I 
Need  competent  J-student  for  summer? 
Have  sports,  cityside,  copyreadlng_  ex¬ 
perience  on  top-notch  college  dailies. 
Can  do  anything.  Box  1209,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


VERSA'TILB  wire  service  reporter 
seeks  editorial  spot  In  New  York  City 
area.  Recent  J-Grad,  Vet.  Box  1220, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


WIRE  EDITOR,  30,  8  years  reporting, 
editing,  seeks  desk  spot  Chart  Area  3. 
Box  1205,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Mechanical 


CX>MPOSING,  Mechanical  problems  ? 
Seek  bigger.  Challenging  Job.  Box  1223, 
fklitor  A  PhiUisher. 


MAILROOM — Supervisory  or  assistant 
supervisory  position  on  newspaper  of 
60.000  circulation  or  more.  Have  work¬ 
ing  knowledge  of  all  late  model  equip¬ 
ment.  including  inserting,  mailing  and 
modern  galley-room  set-up.  Prefer 
Chart  Area  4.  Box  1206,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


Photography 


PHOTOGRAPHER-PICTURE  EDITOR. 
Scan  and  wirephoto  operator.  SO  years 
experience  with  metro  background. 
Ronn  H.  Abbey.  167  NE  Capital.  Battle 
Creek,  Michigan. 


PRESS  PHO'TOGRAPHER  well-trained 
and  equipped  looking  for  opportunity 
on  newspaper  with  aggressive  news 
policy.  Cmpetent  darkroi^  and  Scan- 
a-graver.  Age  26,  single.  More  inter¬ 
ested  in  opportunity  than  immediate 
earnings.  Will  consider  any  size  new*, 
paper  anywhere.  Box  1202,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


Promotion — Public  Relations 


YOUNG  PUBLICITY  DIRECTOR  at 
dead  end  wants  job  with  FUTURE. 
Single,  26.  ciu’,  vet,  BS  in  Journalism, 
pi^toimpher,  SDX.  Box  1006,  Editor 
A  Publisher. 


PROMOTION — I'm  tired  of  breathing 
soot  and  dirt  of  the  industrial  Blast. 
Want  bright,  mild  climate  of  California 
and  the  challenge  it  affords.  Idea  mu, 
not  artist.  Record  of  successful  promo¬ 
tions.  daily,  weekly,  direct  mail.  Box 
1218,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


READY  FOR  greater  responsibilities  I 
Presently  employed  "newspaperman’s 
newspaper”  plus  TV  and  publicity  ex¬ 
perience.  B.A.  Journalism.  Put  youth, 
enthusiasm  and  aggressiveness  to  work 
for  you.  Resumd  of  background  and 
qualifications  available.  Box  1226,  Edi¬ 
tor  A  Publisher. 
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Shop  Talk  at  Thirty 


THE  FOURTH  ESTATE 


By  Tr«iul 


Bv  Robert  U.  Brown 


When  they  read  Time  maga¬ 
zine’s  “Press”  department  last 
week  (March  17)  some  editors 
whose  papers  were  mentioned 
therein  hit  the  ceiling. 

Time  devoted  two  columns  at¬ 
tempting  to  prove  that  news¬ 
papers  have  been  “Silver-Lining 
the  Slump” — in  other  woi'ds, 
playing  down  the  recession  and 
the  bad  news.  “Determined  not 
to  see  the  clouds  for  the  silver 
lining,  many  editors  are  solici¬ 
tously  pumping  up  buoyant  bul¬ 
letins  on  building  permits,  bank 
deposits,  airline  travel,  and 
other  statistics,”  Time  said. 
“Other  newspapers  from  Seattle 
to  Savannah  were  doing  their 
unlevel  best  to  bull  their  way 
through  one  of  the  nation’s 
biggest  —  and  most  botched  — 
running  stories:  the  recession.” 

We  queried  all  the  newspapers 
cited  unfavorably  by  Time  ask¬ 
ing  for  confii-mation  of  the 
statements  and  allegations. 
Some  of  them  had  already  dis¬ 
patched  scorching  telegrams  to 
Henry  R.  Luce.  Others  hadn’t 
read  Time  until  receipt  of  our 
wire.  The  evidence  in  hand  in¬ 
dicates  that  Time  did  a  good 
job  of  botching  its  own  story. 
It  was  anything  but  objective  in 
its  selection  of  headlines  and 
stories — they  seem  to  have  been 
put  together  to  prove  a  point. 

The  Atlanta  Journal  editori¬ 
ally  called  Time  “the  magazine 
which  is  often  in  error  but 
seldom  in  doubt”  and  said  it 
“operates  on  the  basic  premise 
that,  in  order  to  insure  the  con¬ 
tinued  success  of  its  own  opera¬ 
tion,  it  must  constantly  work  to 
undermine  public  confidence  in 
newspapers.” 

Jack  Tarver,  president  of  the 
Journal,  voiced  the  opinions  of 
most  editors  we  contacted  when 
he  charged  Mr.  Luce  and  Time 
with  “flagrant  and  readily  dis¬ 
proved  misrepresentations.” 

There  was  no  rebuttal  from 
Time.  Editor  Luce  was  out  of 
town  when  we  called  for  com¬ 
ment. 

A  spokesman  for  Time  told 
E&P  that  a  recheck  of  its  corre¬ 
spondents  showed  “that  we  in¬ 
advertently  made  some  serious 
errors  with  respect  to  several 
newspapers.”  He  said  several  of 
the  critical  letters  will  be  pub¬ 
lished  with  comment,  in  the 
April  2  issue. 


“The  Atlanta  Journal,”  said 
Time,  “suppressed  the  news  of 
a  layoff  of  2,000  Lockheed 
workers  last  fall  until  it  could 
report  the  factory  had  found 
other  jobs  for  them.”  The  truth 
is,  according  to  executive  editor 
Eugene  Patterson,  that  Lock¬ 
heed  announced  the  layoff  on 
Aug.  15  and  the  story  appeared 
that  day  under  a  three-column 
head. 

Time  said  the  Journal  “until 
last  week,  even  banned  the  word 
recession  from  the  paper.”  Mr. 
Patterson  says  “the  most  cur¬ 
sory  check  shows  we  were  call¬ 
ing  it  the  ‘current  business  re¬ 
cession’  on  page  one  as  long  ago 
as  Jan.  15.  We’ve  used  the 
word  almost  daily  since  then.” 

To  show  how  these  things 
spread,  Winchell  in  his  column 
March  19  picked  up  the  canard 
about  banning  the  word  reces¬ 
sion. 


"Write  something  special  for  me  . .  .  and  autograph  it!" 


Time  said  the  Memphis  Press- 
Scimitar  “last  week  ran  a 
glowing  story  on  expansion 
plans  for  a  local  Firestone  Tire 
&  Rubber  Co.  plant — ^without 
mentioning  that  2,600  of  its 
3,600  employes  have  been  laid 
off.” 


Here’s  a  sampling  of  what 
Time  printed  and  what  editors 
have  since  reported  to  us,  and 
to  Mr.  Luce. 


Edward  J.  Meeman,  Press- 
Scimitar  editor,  wired  Time  and 
us:  “The  only  recent  Press- 
Scimitar  story  about  possible 
Firestone  expansion  in  Mem¬ 
phis  was  printed  on  Nov.  19  .  .  . 
At  that  date.  Firestone  reported 
it  was  employing  3,400.  Today 
the  plant  reports  3,200  em¬ 
ployes  .  .  .  There  has  never 
been  a  layoff  of  as  many  as 
2,600  at  the  plant.” 

“  ‘We  don’t  want  to  scare  our 
advertisers  to  death,’  says  Edi¬ 
tor  Joseph  E.  Lambright  of  the 
Savannah  Morning  News,  which 
last  month  reported  that  down¬ 
town  sales  were  off  10%,  next 
day  ran  an  advertiser-pressured 
‘clarification’  explaining  the 
slump  was  caused  by  the  sub¬ 
urban  growth,”  reported  Time. 

Mr.  Lambright  has  told  us, 
and  Mr.  Luce,  that  he  was  inter¬ 
viewed  on  the  phone  by  a  Time 
man  from  Atlanta  who  said  he 
was  making  a  survey  of  business 
conditions  in  the  area.  Mr.  Lam¬ 
bright  says  he  talked  frankly 
with  the  reporter  about  local 
conditions,  which  were  “gener¬ 
ally  better  than  they  were  in 
other  parts  of  the  country,”  and 
about  stories  the  paper  had 
printed.  “I  even  talked  with 
him  about  a  misleading  head¬ 
line,  which  we  had  carried,  but 
which  we  corrected.  There  was 
nothing  in  this  having  to  do 


with  ‘advertiser  pressure.’  Just 
before  we  ended  the  conversa¬ 
tion  I  said  rather  facetiously, 
‘We  don’t  want  to  frighten  our 
advertisers,’  or  something  to 
that  effect,  and  laughed.  It 
never  occurred  to  me  that  he 
was  fishing  for  isolated  quotes 
out  of  context,  in  order  to  make 
the  interview  fit  what  he  wanted 
rather  than  what  I  had  said.” 

Time  said:  “Last  week  the 
Nashville  Tennessean  was 
pointedly  warned  by  advertisers 
that  its  alert  coverage  of  the 
recession  was  ‘bad  for  busi¬ 
ness.’  ”  Editor  Coleman  Har¬ 
well  tells  us,  and  Mr.  Luce,  this 
“is  not  correct.” 

“What  I  told  the  Time  re¬ 
porter  in  response  to  a  ques¬ 
tion,”  Mr.  Harwell  says,  “was 
that  we  had  received  no  such 
pressure  though  I  happened  to 
know  some  business  people  con¬ 
cerned  by  the  news  coverage. 
The  basis  for  this  knowledge,  I 
told  him,  was  that  during  a 
casual  conversation  a  man  who 
is  an  advertiser  and  a  personal 


acquaintance  told  me  that  k 
other  business  man  had  askec 
him  if  he  could  persuade  tb 
papers  not  to  play  up  the  reces¬ 
sion  story  and  he  replied 
course  not — he  told  the  man 
never  had  and  never  would  try 
such  a  thing.  If  Time  considerec 
that  an  oblique  warning,  it  wa 
in  error.” 


Time  also  chided  the  Fv 
Worth  Star-Telegram  and  tr 
Los  Angeles  Herald  Expression 
printing  optimistic  headlines 
about  local  conditions.  Phi! 
North,  Star-Telegram  executhe 
editor,  comments:  “Like  Ser¬ 
geant  Friday,  Star-Telegram  re¬ 
porters  and  copyreaders  are 
only  interested  in  the  facts, 
ma’m,  and  they  write  it  and 
head  it  as  it  happens.  They 
don’t  regard  facts  Luce-ly,  i: 
you’ll  pardon  the  pun.  So  they’re 
puzzled  by  the  uproar  over  a 
straight,  legitimate  story,  busi¬ 
ness  is  pretty  good  here,  and 
we  quoted  some  well-placed 
sources  to  that  effect.”  He  noted 
{Continued  on  page  66) 
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NEW,  SMOOTH  SPEED... PLUS  FOUR  MAGAZINE 
VERSATILITY,  IN  THE  NEWLY  ENGINEERED  MODEL  31 

LINOTYPE!  A  variety  of  types— in  sizes  up  to  condensed  30  point— my/?f 
from  the  kcifhoard.  The  Model  31  cruises  at  ten  lines  a  minute,  under  manual 
or  tape  operation  . . .  gives  you  new  smooth,  quiet  operation.  Ask  your  Linotype 
Production  Engineer  to  show  you  how  the  newly  engineered  Model  31  will 
make  vour  composing  room  more  efficient.  Or  write  Mergenthaler  Linotype 
Company,  29  Ryerson  Street,  Brooklyn  5,  New  York.  TZ  N 

t  •  LINOTYPE  •  I 


Printfii  III  L'.S..f. 
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Attention 


SPACE  MEN 


if 


It’s  on  its  way, . .  and  going  strong-- 


The  Knoxville  News-Sentinel 

Evening  and  Sunday 

InoxnUle  lonml 

Morning  except  Sunday 


Knoxville’s  brand  new  2-paper  buy  has  just 
launched  .  .  .  and  it’s  rocketing  along  at  a  new  lo' 
line  rate  of  46^!  You  get  180,226  circulation  in  a  42-count; 
trade  area  with  a  II2  billion  dollar  buying  power!  Tfej 
News-Sentinel  and  the  Journal  cover  this  rich  market 
offer  you  exceptionally  high  coverage  in  the  City  Zone  udi 
Metropolitan  Area  .  .  .  PLUS  over  40%  in  16  counties,  ovej 
20%  in  25  counties. 

Today,  Knoxville  ranks  as  Tennessee’s  second  largo? 
metropolitan  area,  with  a  population  of  363,700.  Oak  Rid|( 
(also  in  the  Knoxville  Metropolitan  Area)  had  a  per-famSy 
income  of  $7,832  in  1956— highest  in  the  state— wh3e 
Knoxville  ranked  3rd  among  Tennessee  cities  with  $5,571- 
and  today’s  figures  are  undoubtedly  higher. 

The  value  of  using  BOTH  papers  in  Knoxville  has  be« 
proved  —  96%  of  all  retail  advertising  linage  in  Knoxvih 
newspapers  in  1956*  was  placed  by  merchants  who  regulaiil 
use  both  the  News-Sentinel  and  the  Journal.  Write  us  or 
our  representatives  now,  for  your  copy  of  a  brochure  on  thi 
profitable  new  2-paper  buy. 

‘Last  full  year  of  individual  paper  space  selling. 

Represented  nationally  by  the  General  Advertising  Department  d 
Scripps-Howard  Newspapers  .  .  .  ANoScolaro,  Meeker  &  Scott- 
offices  in  New  York,  Chicago,  Detroit  and  Philadelphia.  West  Coid 
representative,  Doyle  &  Hawley,  Los  Angeles  and  San  FrancisoD. 


SCRIPPS-HOWARD 


NEW  YORK.  WorM-Telcgrom  i  ThtSun 


CLEVELAND . Prtti 

RtnSBURCH . Prtsi 

SAN  FRANCISCO . Newt 

INDIANAPOLIS . Tim; 


COLUMBUS . Cilhtn 

CINCINNATI . Foil 

KENTUCKY . Foil 

Covmgfon  edtfton,  Cincinnati  Foil 
KNOXVILLE  ....  Ntwi-SenNW 


N  EWSPAPERS 

DENVER ...  Rocky  Mountain  News  EVANSVILLE . .  Freti 

BIRMINGHAM  ....  FoilHero'd  HOUSTON . Fren  j 

MEMPHIS . Frets  Scinufer  FORT  WORTH . Fret: 

MEMPHIS  .  .  .  Commercra/  Aooeol  ALBUQUERQUE . Tribune  j 

WASHINGTON . Newt  EL  PASO . HeroW  Pei' 


Ganarat  Advartiting  Oapartmant,  330  Park  Avanua,  Naw  Yark  City 


Chicaga  San  Francieca  Datrait  Cincinnati  Philadalghla  DaRai 


